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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

BRONISLAW (CASPAR MALINOWSKI. Boru 18&4—Died 1942. liy Audrey I. Jftc&arde. H l( h 
Plait A. 

I Bronislaw Malinowski died suddenly at Yale on May 16th, 1942, after taking the chair at the 
formal opening of a Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which he lift-1 been chosen President. 
Ho hod spent the last three yearn of his life in the United States, the first on a sabbatical year's leave from 
the London School of Economies, when he made a field-trip to study aoino of the Mexican market 
systems ; and the second as the Bishop Museum travelling professor at \ale University. He had 
recently plunged with bis usual energy into planning for post-war reconstruction- He had always 
claimed that, the anthropologist had a sqiecial contribution to make to the study of modem society, 
and used constantly to stimulate his students by comparing primitive institutions and I heir ow n 
His reaction te the'world situation was therefore characteristic. From 1933 onwards he «»iwl 
himself in an analysis of the whole institution of war, and of intertribal and International relations. 
When he died lie had practically completed a bo>k on the concept of freedom in human society; and 
this, it is hoped, will be published. He was also at work on a study of culture contacts between 
primitive and European peoples. Death therefore struck him at a time of great intellect mil activity. 
It certainly cuxuo as a &u*Men blow to anthropology in ibis country, where it wilt be difficult to replace 
his stimulus ami leadership when empty lecture-rooms begin to till after the war. 

Malinowski wa* bom at Cracow in 18S4. He took bis Ph.D. in physic* and mathematics in lfK>8, 
awl it was only ill-health that stopped him from giving bis life to research in these fields. However, 
as bo left the 'University to recuperate, he struck accidentally a copy of i< razors bolaev Bough, and 
this immediately awakened libs interest in the study of human culture. Me worked for a short time 
under Karl Riteher at Leipzig, and then came to England in 1910. Here he became a student at the 
London School of Economies, and was one of the many who owed tho beginnings of their anthropo¬ 
logical career to tho help and encouragement of C. G. Soligraan. Thenceforth this country became 
his home. He mocked at English customs, and hurried each vocation to the more oongeiual atrao- 
sphere of the Tyrol, but London remained the centre of his intellectual life and interests, and he 

wrote of it with nostalgia during the last years of his life. 

Malinowski vp appoint£il a Ifictirsr at tho London School of Economics in 1^13^ but Jett lor 30 
Pacific with the Robert Mend expedition in 1914, and there spent two-and-a-half years in the field, 
chiefly in the Trobriand Islands, tn 1024 ho was appointed to a Readership in Social Anthropology, 
and in 1927 to the first Chair in Anthropology in tho University of London. In 1933 he made a Hying 
trip across Africa, visiting a number of his students at work in the field in Tanganyika, Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia and Swaziland. He lectured in Geneva, Vienna and Oslo. His contacts with the L mted 
States were close. He toured there in 1926 at the invitation of the Laura Speiman Memorial Trust, 
and returned in 1030 to receive a D, Sc, from Harvard University. 

Malinowski’s field of experience was therefore an unusually wide one. The range of subjects he 
dealt with was equally large. Mitch of his working life was given to the study of the family and 
kinship—a subject on that border-line between psychology and sociology that held such fascination 
for bun. His first book, a student thesis called The Family among tin Australian Aborigines (1913), 
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dealt- with primitive kinship. His later Sezuai 
Life of Savage# (1029), based on bis own field 
material, is one of the fullest ilpsoriptive sccoimts 
of primitive marriage that esiats. In Sec and 
Jlepremion in Savage Society (1&20) he broke new 
ground by challenging current psycho-analytical 
doctrines on family relationships views which, 
he first found stimulating as a student of psy¬ 
chology, and later, an a sociologist, dissatisfying. 
The bulk of his systematic material i>n kinship 
unfortunately run mins unpublished. 

The integrative function of magic and religion 
was another subject which continually absorbed 
his interests. Initially lie followed Durkhcim in 
his stress on the social importance of religious 
rites and beliefs, hut these views ho reformulated 
in the light of direct observations on primitive 
societies. He also combined them with a 
definitely psychological approach, that is to say, 
with an emphasis on the part played by magic and 
religion in the life of the individual. Argonauts 
of t/te Western Pacific (1928) deals with the place 
of fishing and trading magic in the Trobrinnd 
culture, and Coral Harden# and their Magic (1035) 
with the importance of their garden cults. Myth 
in Primitive Society (1026) gives a short expose of 
Malinowski s views on tin- social function of myth, 
later developed more fully in a number of his 
descriptive works. Other aspects of human 
culture to which lie made continuous cont ributions 
were primitive law, on which hu published a short 
lawk called Crime and Cmtom in Samge Society 
(1027), primitive economics, and the social 
function of language. Lastly, in order to meet 
the needs of students going to work in t he rapidly 
changing societies of modern Africa, he adapted 
his theoretical approach to the study of culture 
contacts, and was largely responsible for the rapid 
spread of interest in the practical applications of 
anthropology in the field of colonial aduiinistra¬ 
tion. A five-year plan of research on changing 
tribal life organised by the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures was chiefly due 
to his inspiration, and ho acted for sonic years as 
chairman of the applied ant hropology committee 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

To anthropological science Malinowski's chief 
contribution was probably the entirely new 
standard of field work he sot up. His quick 
sympathies and his unusual linguistic gifts and 
powem of human contact made it possible for 
him to share in a quite exceptional way the life 
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of the people whom he had gone to observe, A 
field-trip to him was mi intense experience, 
emot tonal ns well as intellect mri, and he de¬ 
scribed it us a personal adventure. His vivid 
accounts of scenes and personalities not only 
brought him a wide circle of general readers, but 
gave a new touch of reality to the formal outline 
descriptions of native societies which were then 
usual. Immersed in the life of the Trobrinnd 
islanders, he set out to find how their small 
society worked, and what their different institu¬ 
tion* really meant to them, and did for them. 
At the time this was a new type of sociological 
analysis, ilulinowdri soon liecamo impatient of 
the largely antiquarian interest of much of the 
current anthropology. Ill fact the term ■func¬ 
tional JinthrujHilugy,’ which ho afterwords used 
to describe a special method of detailed analysis 
of particular cultures, he first adopted to stress 
Jiis claim to study the ‘function* of native 
customs, as actually observed, as distinct from 
their interest as clues in the reconstruction of 
some historical event or evolutionary series. He 
attacked earlier writers with his usual energy amt 
emphasis. His views often provoked violent con¬ 
troversy, but they were certainly largely re¬ 
sponsible for the recent rapid development of 
anthropology an observational science. 

The techniques of this science lie developed as 
he worked, by trial and error in the field, and 
afterwards in writing up Ids material. From the 
first, he analysed critically his own methods of 
observation. He spent what was then an unusually 
long period of study in a single community, and 
quickly began to abandon the fixer! interview and 
the native interpreter for the participant observa¬ 
tion that is more common nowadays. Though he 
never made full use of the statistical methods that 
have been shown si nee to be possible and necessary, 
yet he collected copious native texts, and his docu¬ 
mentation in the form of charts, maps, diaries, 
and concrete case-histories was little short of a 
revelation to the anthropologists uf his time. 
Coral Gardens and. their Magic is, and will prubablv 
remain, an education in field method. Hi* 
passion for detail was combined with the true 
field-worker's gift for swift, almost intuitive, 
judgment of social situations and » power of 
formulating quickly the problem at issue. His 
field-work lectures were full of warnings of the 
dangers of merely collecting facta without system 
or purpose. Students whom he later visited in 
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the field were often amazed at this unusual 
combination of quick and almost facile appre¬ 
hension of the relevant facts, with his infinite 
patience in amusing data, owe his theoretical 
interests had been aroused. The cliarni and ease 
of his shorter descriptive Inwla give little indica¬ 
tion of the mass of information on which they 
were based. 

To general sociological thwiy, Malinowski's 
chief contribution was probably hi* analysis of 
human culture into those basic institutions that 
exist- to fulfil such fundamental human needs as 
food, mx T procreation* shelter, or defence. By 
institutions he meant a complex of intemlatcd 
feat arcs or aspects/ such as the type of social 
grouping which must come into being to carry 
out such needs, the rules obeyed by its members* 
its traditional activities, formulated beliefs, 
values and knowledge, and the material culture 
and environment that determine its form. To 
describe such basic institutions meant in fact 
studying every aspect of a society from the view¬ 
point of particular biological needs. With this 
theoretical approach* Malinowski evolved a 
system of analysing the institutions of any society, 
primitive: or mrxiem ( and worked it out in the form 
of elaborate charts, which he taught students to 
use when collecting facts in the field. One of the 
chief merits of his I anions * functional method " 
was, in fact, this systematic technique for study¬ 
ing the interrelationship of different aspects of a 
particular culture—a technique which force* a 
field-worker to see each fact in a variety of 
different setting^ and hence stimulates him to 
follow a number of alternative lines of research. 
This power of seeing the Interrelationship between 
one dement of human culture and another gave 
to Malinowski s work that precious quality that a 
historian has recently described as 4 span/ To 
it was added his gift for coining phrases which 
readily evoked those complexes of activities, laws, 
values, anil beliefs which he Bought to describe— 
aucli phrases as, for instance, 1 mythical charter,’ 

4 dogma of procreation/ or ' principle of legiti¬ 
macy/ Whether Malinnwski’is methods can ever 
be used successfully as a basis fur systematic 
comparative work remains to be seen, and be 
never made this attempt himself. The technique 
certainly makes for a moat, detailed and fruitful 
examination of particular cultures. 

Finally, Malinowski's influence on the general 
development of British anthropology was in many 


ways remarkable, although it Is one that posterity 
may easily forget. Many of the di k>i* at which he 
hammered with such violence are now open, and 
his stimulus was given as much through the 
spoken as the written word. The exact nature 
of this influence is diffic ult to describe since it 
was part and parcel of the strong personality that 
was splashed so large across his work. The sheer 
intensity of his work was probably" the strongest 
impression he made on student*. lie worked at 
all hours of the day and night, in lied, out of be*I r 
eating and walking, If is output was enormous, 
in spite of the constant ill-health which was his 
fortune from early youth. Work absorbed him. 
and possessed him. and Into the whirlpool of his 
activity students were temporarily plunged, to 
sink or to swim. They learned to discuss I heir 
theses on bum-tope or dmiging the market- 
borrows down Idol born aide-Htneets, He gave hin 
time generously to his students* and demanded 
theirs in return. He tended to regard them 
rather els a team engaged on n joint battle than 
as a number of Individuals with different interests 
and needs. They learnt a particular method of 
work and a particular theoretical interest, rather 
tban a body of detailed facts. 

Malinowski early abandoned formal lecturing, 
anil always ignored the prescribed University 
curriculum. Students worked at any problem In 
which he was at the moment intensely absorbed. 
It wa* in seminars that his teaching gifts were 
beat displayed. These weakly discussion* be¬ 
came famous* and attracted students of the most 
different type*. Colonial officials on leave valued 
Malinowski's live approach, if they were not too 
much alarmed by his questinn-and-answer method 
of teaching. Senior research students came from 
many parts of tho world, and Malinowski would 
often dash retorts in four or five different 
languages. University lecturers sat side'by-side 
with the veriest amateurs. These seminars 
varied, but at their best they were brilliant per¬ 
formances. Malinowski was a man of wide 
culture and great personal charm. Me could be 
provocative and prejudiced, but he could also he 
profound, penetrating, and constructive. His 
wit ™& proverbial. There was a curious kindling 
touch in all ho did, and a rare power of evoking 
ideas in others. His directness forced students to 
get to the bottom of a problem and express its 
essentials simply. Pupils might be irritated by 
his intolerance, or inspired by his enthusiasm. 
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They were never bored. A Invite Malinowski to 
b the opening tesaton of a conference/ said a 
shrewd missionary. * Half the audience will 
‘ disagree with kirn violently, hot the discussions 
k will go with u swing from the start/ 1 1 have 
p just had a letter from Malinowski/ said another 
ruefully. 1 Hie language is so appalling that 1 
'cannot let my secretary file the note. But he 
“ has given me enough Ideas to work tin for half a 
* year/ In this power of stimulus his genius lay. 
It Is a tragedy that Malinowski did not live long 
enough to prepare some of the material hammered 
out in these joint discussions in a more permanent 
form. The very fertility of his intellect left his 
path littered with imfinish ed projects, and some 


of his most illuminating ideas survive only in the 
form of slight essays or rather inaccessible articles. 
Two or three of his boohs must be reckoned as 
hind-marks in their way, hut the full possibilities 
of his sociological method have perhaps not yet 
been realised. But his name deserves to be 
remembered as one who sot up a new standard of 
Held-work, trained a new school of field-workers, 
opened up new possibilities in the application of 
anthropological knowledge to colonial problems! 
and breathed a fresh spirit into the mithropnlogy 
of his time. He made enemies as well as devoted 
friends, but no one will deny his originality 
and brilliance, or the passionate sincerity of his 
devotion to anthropological science. 


ARCHEOLOGY IN THI U.S.5.R. THE .FOREST 

Uuivendly of Edinburgh. 

2 When at the close of the Ice Ago forest 
invaded the steppes, the old economy hosed 
upon the collective pursuit of big gregarious beasts 
by large bands of hunters (Man, BM2, §0 fp. 103)) 
broke down* But at the same time the once 
frozen north was opened to settlement, provided 
the settlers equipped themselves with tools for 
dealing with the forest and adjusted the technique 
of the chase to the new conditions. The rudi¬ 
ments of a carpenter's kit had already been 
created by the steppe societies of tbo ice age as 
represented at Kostienki, Mezin. and Borehevo 
{ibid mf pp. 101-2). Round the Baltic the sue- 
cessivc stages in the colonization of the North, 
the development of wood-working tools and the 
adjustment of general economy, correlated with 
the changing levels of land and sea and—by 
pollen-analysis—with climatic phases, are fully 
documented m the Hamburg, Lyngby, Maglemose 
and Ertebclie cult urea of t he Late Glacial, Pre- 
Boreal, Boreal and Atlantic phases respectively. 
These illustrate not only a progressive develop¬ 
ment of chopping tools [Antiquity t 1942,256-264), 
but also on economic evolution. In Lyngby we 
etill have hunting by small nomadic groups 
combined with fish ing, The m miner camps of t he 
Maglemoseans in Zealand and at'Duvcnsce dis¬ 
close increased reliance on Jislung by groups that 
are still nomadic. First with Ertebolle do we 
meet a really sedentary economy based on fishing 
and the collection of shell-fish combined still with 
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ZONE. By Profe*#or V. Cordon Child*, F.B.A., 

hunting—an economy t hat Is continued into Sab- 
Boreal times by the late Ertehplle culture of 
Denmark and the Dwelling Places of Scandinavia 
and the East Baltic, which are found all over 
North Russia too. The intervening stages are 
very imperfectly reflected in Russia proper. The 
Sviderian encampments on the high dunes may 
lie -StadiuUy comparable to Lyngby, but their 
chronological horizon is rut her vague and their 
locations exclude the conservation of bone and so 
of any " heavy industry/ On the coasts north¬ 
west of Murmansk, Soviet archaeologists have 
recently explored L Arctic palaxilitliic 1 stations, 
equivalent to the Norwegian Finnmarkinu, hut 
assigned on geological grounds to the Boreal 
phase and 3 ielding chopping tools made by the 
tranche! technique studiallv equivalent to Magic- 
mc*e {S.A r¥ v, (1940), 107-143). 

Only in the 1 Dwelling Places " (stoyanki) with 
pit-comb ware docs the archeological record be¬ 
come comprehensive and clear. Such arc 
scattered all through the forest zone from the 
edge of the pre-steppe to the White Sea coasts 
and from the Baltic to the Volga-Kama junction. 
But their antiquity cannot he determined so 
precisely as in Finland, where Ayrapaa ban 
established a sequence of styles by correlations 
with the progressive regression of the sea. His 
stylo I is only and doubtfully represented by 
Maryam vka in the Ukraine \Antmpotogi\fUt Kiev, 
iii, 1929), Yazikovo north of the Volga in Tver 
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(S.A. t iii, 217) t and Medvezhdcf flora in Karelia 
(KJLi yu (1940), 28 } T which we may take to 
represent group A. A larger group 15, classically 
represented by Lyabvo n«nr Moscow (R.A.Zh. t 
viv, i Wirt, 37-83)* might be par,tile] to tho Finnish 
style II, ] p but the still larger group V (best 
represented at FodoroTC— T.S.A., iii r 3&-32} is 
equated by Avriipua with his style 111. And later 
groups diverge Mill further from the Finnish. 

Tretyakov's 4 K Istonl doklaesovogo nhsh- 
k c best va Ver klinego PovoUhya ! [/Wl M K ., 
106, I934) is a model account of the economy 
revealed by the dwelling places of groups A to C 
in north and central Ru«aia. All are low-lying, 
but are located on sandy soil and not on the hanks? 
of major livens but rather or the shores of meres, 
backwaters, and sluggish tributaries, They 
occupy areas up to 3,000 sq, metres in the Oka 
Basin and on die Upper Volga, Such 

represent the permanent settlements of groups, 
larger than a " natural family+ d but of less than 
300 souls. Temporary summer canape are also 
known, notably on the White Sea coasts (Smirnov 
in 8±A . p iCj 1937. 1§0 ff.}. The foundation of this 
sedentary economy, a* the location of the sfotfanki 
itself implies, was fishings though naturally com¬ 
bined with hunting and collecting. In fact their 
excrement Muni's that even the dogs were fed on 
fish (Tretyakov* f e + , 135). The fishers* equipment 
comprises bone * harpoon* + quite in Mftglemoscan 
tradition mid fish-hooka, both of the bone type 
that was used already at Ktinda in Boreal times 
(front Kubemno and Pnlinrilova) and a composite 
form consisting of a stone h inker notched at both 
ends nlid a barb of bone or wood tied cm . P 
Mi, 101 4 : v, 44b Bui net-fishing, regarded by 
Trot yoke v (pp_ MS, 137) as a communal activity, 
was [tcrhiipH the moat productive method. 
Imprints of nets have been noted on pots Emm 
several sites* while net-si nken§ are common. The 
princijial object of the chase w u * the dfc, then 
bear, boar, beaver, swans and other birds, rarely 
forest deer and reindeer* seals naturally only on 
the ermst. The only domestic animals' bones 
found in groups A-G—one bone of domestic ox 
found at Fedorova before the scientific excavation 
°\ is TOjoctod as intrusive by Zbrtiev 

iii. 35}—belong to dogs. These belong to 
the variety CanU fadogtnms, skin to recent sledge 
dogUp and may therefore have been used for 
transport too since a flledge mnncr found in 
I-inland was allegedly embedded in Boreal peat 
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(5-Jf.j, xlii, 21 2). The hunters' equipment com¬ 
prised darts tipped with slotted bone points, 
bowu and arrows armed with conical bone points 
or Hint heads that are leaf-shaped nr ho I In w-based 
and worked on both faces, not derivatives of the 
petit tranrhrt nor the usyin metrical Svidcrian 
point and clubs. These include the rhomboid typo 
perforated by percussion, which is presLnnrib]y 
derived from the spiked weapons fount! further 
west in Boreal times (Clark, lYcrfAerit Burope t 
fig. 38 t but unfortunately not accurately dated 
in Central Russia : on the Uwct Voijja a specimen 
was found in an ochre grave (M\ v, 1942. p. 132). 

Carpentere' tools, ' celts * of polished stone, are 
rare in the early stoyanki in compaiison with the 
large numbers found on Finnish and Swedish 
1 1 welling places. Their Isme and antler pt#- 
Lureomdid indeed persist at Lynlovoand Pohorri 
lova r but roughly chipped Hint softs of a 
Ctanptgnyan aspect seem to appear first on sites 
in groups C and even I)! Perhaps owing to the 
extensive dune formations tree-foiling was leas 
urgent in the coniferous forests of Central Russia 
than in the deciduous forests of the Baltic ; 
polished Hint axes and adzes are in any ease 
associated with the first indications of a new 
agricultural economy {fii/ra, pp, b 7j r 

Weaving is not attested. 

Pottery (Yoyevodskii, S.A ,, i. ;>4 ff,) was made 
as a domestic industry by women (the linger- 
prints on the interiors of vases from Fedorova 
have been examined and diagnosed as female by 
an expert in daktytography}. The vessels r in all 
cases built up in rings, though often largo enough 
to serve as storage jars, 50 om P high and 40 cm. 
in diameter, wore all ovoid with rather pointed 
base* in groups A and B ; variations with rudi¬ 
mentary nedffl and more rounded ba*ea begin to 
appear in l\ and subsequently become more 
marked and numerous. Ornamentation too was 
at first monotonously uniform, but Voyevodskfi 
infers that* as the 1 ornament ' was applied to the 
interiors an well as the exposed external surfaces, 
its function was magienh In groups B and C it 
consists of rows of pita made with the end of a 
belemnito and comb —impressions executed with 
the curved and notched edge of a date pebble— 
the actual stamp have been found at aeverai 
sites, t-Ater the beta in Elite was replaced by » 
stick leaving aflat-bottomed pit. and the notched 
pebble by a square-toot bed bune Comb, and the 
patterns like the forme are more varied. Cord- 
5 j 
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imprint* Occur as early as Lyulovo* sh in the 
Finnish style 1 (in the form of shipped coni and 
■ maggots ’)* hut are still commoner later and even 
in the Iron Age. Ornamentation by the impres¬ 
sion nf a netted fabric {sctritnfayf i ornament) 
combined with pita nod cum bdm prints becomes 
increasingly common after group C, Tretyakov 
{IGAJMK., 106. 141) explains: the monotonous 
uniformity of groupa A-C as a result of lustiilocal 
marriage, whereby the female potter* in ouch little 
group handed on their traditions from generation 
to generation undisturbed by external influence. 
The variety of later groups would reflect the 
introduction of pa trilocal marriage (coincident 
with economic changes mentioned below) which 
under exogamy mixed up the potters from 
different communities* On the other hand the 
late netted ware is so homogeneous that Tretyakov 
(ibid., 138) and Vqyevodskii regard it as the 
standardized product of experts and so an 
indication of the division of social labour. 

Intercourse between the little communities is 
indicated by the occurrence of umber, first in 
group C r presumably 1 traded r fruen East Prussia 
that is part of the pit-comb wan- province, by 
the distribution of the xonmorphic stone weapons 
and finally by the first copper objects—an awl 
from Fedorovo* group 0. 

The ideology of the fisher-bun tors ha* to he 
inferred from rare bur tala anil work* of art. At 
Yazikovo ( S r d- r ilk 217-220) and Kubenino 
j.y„l T v r 3K ff.) extended skeletons were found in 
the settlements, at Fcckrovo and Kolomtee 
extended and contracted burials among kitchen 
refuse. A l Kubenino lumps of red ochre had 
Iw-cn deposited by one skeleton, a practice re¬ 
corder! Also in graves of the Forest culture-cycle in 
Esthonia and Gotland as well as on the Pontic 
steppes. Only at Kubenino were regular grave 
goods observed—in one grave arrow-heads of 
bone and flint, a necklace of beavers' tusks and 
a bone figurine (i female), in another two figurines, 
ornaments, and owls of bone, Incidentally two 
very conventional day figurines were found at the 
site and agree exactly with one from a si mi Ur 
site in Finland [E.S.A. t x. 161-3), 

Animal carvings in flint from the Zolotitsa U., 
emt of Archangel h and from the Summer Shore of 
I he White Set* (iu.*L n iv. 180), have been long 
celebrated, as have the axes 1 with butts carved 
realistically to represent elks" heads, mostly made 
of Olonets stone but distributed as far as Sweden 
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on She west and the Pekhora R. on the oast I 
stylistically at least tluwc agree closely with the 
hilt of it copper knife-dagger from Stums and the 
hnnd]es of ceremonial ladels from Gorbunu in the 
Urals, that idl belong to the late Copper Age 
{infra * p„ 8)„ Soviet prehistoriana take cdl these 
uninial represent At ions as evidences for totomism. 

Engravings on the ice-smoothed rocks sloping 
up from the waters of L, Onega, known already 
before the Revolution* a nr I others subsequently 
discovered on the White coasts have been 
studied and splendidly published by Ravdonik&a 
(Nnakalme Ixobrazheniya ihuzhukogo ozgra i 
Bflofjo mtirtp I; Gravures rwpesfre# d&s bordf 

titt hr Onego et 4e h mrr Blaneht, Akad + Xauk 
SSR., Trudy Institute Etnografh, IX X, I&36, 
M138), who identified ttoyanki yielding pit -comb 
ware. Hint, Arrow-beads, and net-sinkers near the 
sites. The designs* peeked out with stone 
chisels. represent men, swans, geese, elks, finlies, 
lizards as well as geometrical figures like circles. 
Ravdonikoa [S.A^ iii r 19-32) shows that many of 
the beasts ue really men dressed in the skins of 
birds or animal*. He concludes that they record 
mid magically perpetuate totemie ceremonies 
designed to ensure the fertility of the game 
represented. In the geometric designs he [S.A., 
iv # 11 -32} sees symbols connected with an equally 
magical cult of the aim. Whatever the stylistic 
and temporal relation of these Russian rock- 
pictures to the two Standimiviwn groups, they 
reflect the same absorbing productive pursuits m 
the older h naturalistic 1 series and belong to the 
same stage nf bunting and fishing as Contrasted 
with the + conventional * Bronze Age series. In 
the far northern forests the old gathering economy 
persisted much longer than in Sweden, or for that 
matter in the Volga-Oka basin of Central Russia. 

Tnw+ition to Food Production^ —The first 
explicit indication# of a new economy in Central 
Russia can be seen baiter in the graves of the 
Fa Ivanovo culture (Tallgren, SMYA. W xxxii. 2; 
F Af., 1924) than from any settlement. Such 
extend in a compact group from the headwaters 
of the Oka and Volga to their confluence near 
Gorki, and both in ritual and furniture seem to 
present a sharp break with older Central Russian 
traditions. The dead are no longer buried 
extended in the settlements, but contracted or 
exceptionally cremated (Vinogradov* Problem# 
OAIMK * 1934. 11-12) in pit graves forming 
cemeteries of 6 to 14 graves outside them. Bones 
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of pike (S,A. r li, 2D) and teeth of bear, wis]f» fox, 
lynx and reindeer urn I shells used an ornaments 
do indeed illustrate'the persistence nf the old 
forest gathering economy. Tint the meat 
furnished to the dead is nn longer represented by 
bones of game animate, hut of domestic cattle, 
tiwi!u0 } sheep, goats and horses. A gram-rub her 
from a grave at. Govyadinovo [S.A. ii. 32) and 
hoe- like Tools from Ynulovn are accepted by 
Bader its evidence for plot-cultivation too. The 
practice of mixed fanning to supplement the 
products of the chose and fishing is implied also 
by the extension of settlement pis inferred from 
the cemeteries) beyond the low grounds chosen 
by the earlier fishcr-huntem. For instance „ of 
ten JPatyanovo cemeteries in the Rzltcv-Kalinin 
region half lie in the valley of the Volga and its 
tributaries like the earlier dtoipntki ; I he rest 
have flushed up on to higher ground right to the 
Volga--Oka watershed, invading heavily wooded 
soils where the gatherers never settled but better 
suited to pasture and tillage than the colder valley 
soil* {Rader, 8*A ,. T ii r 33 fi) Polished hint adze# 
and axes from the graven must, Rader thinks, 
have been used for clearing the land the new 
economy required. 

Moveable wealth in cattle mid pig* provided 
an economic motive for wats mure serious anti 
frequent than are attested among the gatherers. 
So splendid battle-axes in addition to arrow¬ 
heads give the graves a martial aspect lacking tit 
Yarikovo or Kubenmo, The battle-axes them¬ 
selves include, besides the standard type re* 
jwatcdly figured, many less elaborate weapons 
usually treated aa degenerations thereof fe.tf. by 
Ayriipaii, E.S.A., viii f 16-23), and at least one 
heeled battle-axe appropriate to the South 
Russian Catacomb Grave# from Trusova (A\*4., 
iv t 302). In another grave in the same cemetery 
the bowman was provided with arrowshaft- 
Etrnightencrs. again of (.Catacomb type, 

The pottery is also novel and varied. The 
vases are globular, hut sometimes with flattened, 
never with pointed, bases, and generally provided 
with distinct necks. They are ornamented with 
ini prints of cords, square-toothed comb#, and 
other hi amps, usually only on neck and shoulder 
or radially round the base, the patterns being 
sometimes arranges:! in panels. The variety 
would reflect patribcal marriage and so the patri¬ 
archal organization regarded by Soviet pro* 
historians as appropriate to a pastoral economy, 

i 


Small copper ornament#—ring*, disc-peridutite h 
a cuff-armlet,, a neck-ring—and silver ear-rings 
indicate commerce with tJw sen ill, while an amber 
Iteud from Kinsmino must have been brought 
from ICLLst Prussia. ( E.A.A. t x SfS5). 

The Fatyanovo culture has been gene ra lly 
presented as a brief episode, but a detailed study 
of the varied closed grave groups brought to light 
during the industrial development of the lust ten 
years will certainly jjorrhit of the distinction 
within it nf at least as many typological phones 
an are recognized in the analogous battle-axe 
ouJtun-R of Denmark and Sweden r For Hie 
moment a reliable sync hron tern of one phase with 
Period ill of the Pontic Copper Age (Man, xlii K 
74. is provident by the find# from Truaovo, but 
Tro t vak m v \f ft AI MK f 106. 133 ) rc port# from a, 
Fat ya no vo grave near I v&novrj-Yoxnesensk a 
metal object of Galich type that should belong to 
Period IV [infra, p. 8]- In the settlement nf 
Rolehoyc K uni no 3 V (Balakhnn, fl.S.A^ iv\ 73 
and 97) Fatyanovo pottery h associated with a late 
phase of pit-comb ware, while the still later 
netted ware was found above the graves at 
t in > vyiM lino vh y (Trot y a kov, i.c . * 1 48) . In it direc t 
contact with the £F arodixhfhr culture is suggested 
by the distribution; Fn Ivanovo graves were 
actually found within the gorodisehhe of Lika- 
ehevo {S,A.. ii. 20 fL) and Vinogradov {Problem# 
GAIM A\. 1934,11-12) derives the txird-ornament 
on gwodtsheke pottery from that on Fatyanovo 
vases. 

The emergence of thin alien-looking culture has 
generally been explained by the a&mmption of 
an invasion from north Centra! Europe, While 
the general similarity nf the Fatyanovo battle- 
axes and vases with tho#e of Jutland, Central 
Germany, Poland and East Prussia may be 
admitted* no single group there com bines all the 
distinctive features of the Fatyanovo complex. 
Russian prehi&toriaiLB emphatically reject the 
invasion hypothesis. Fatyanovo represents for 
them just the adaptation of the old fisher-hunter 
population to a new productive economy with the 
appropriate social (patriarchy) and political (war) 
consequence*. The partial coincidence of the 
distribution of Fatyanovo cemeteries with that 
of Usher-hunters' stoyanki and their extension 
thence on to new territory is just what would he 
expected to result from the adoption of a new 
met hod of lifo by the esta blished population. Yet 
it is frankly admitted that the material bases of 
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tin- new et'utionir wen* dcrivwl from nntniik' lhe 
ft.real. Zbruev (S.A., in, 38) notes that «f the 
domestic an mink only pigs con Id have been tamed 
in the forest zone. Tretyakov (lx., 1160) insist* 
cm t he absence of horse* front l he game pursued 
by the early hunters, and concludes that the 
horse reached Central Russia as a domestic 
animal. 

Presumably live stock, like the axo and curow- 
straighteners from Trusovo, wore derived from the 
ateppe societies further south. In fact the dune 
site of Lipki on the Lower Kliazinn near Vyazuiki 
[KM. A., iv, 102-115) and eight other Into afoysnI-» 
in the Oka Basin {itif!.. 98) have yielded, together 
with netted ware of the forest pattern, Khvalynsk 
pottery appropriate to the fowtr Volga steppe 
culture of Period IV (II ax, 1!H2, d, pp, Id l—t). 

The standardized character or the netted ware 
found widely distributed in the forest zone at this 
phase- suggests to Tretyakov [lx., 13S) intni- 
comniunal special bat ion of labour. He mentions 
also some inadequately explored workshops ’ of 
rather doubtful age as indications of specialization 
in the Hint'industry too. Society could now 
produce a surplus to feed specialists. And war* 
fare, now ccowuiiie-ally motivated, would promote 
a demand for reliable metal weapons. There are 
no ore* in Central Russia to supply it, but around 
the Urals a metallurgical Industry had already 
been established by Period IV, mainly dominated 
by the Steppe cultures termed Khvalynsk on the 
Volga and Andmnovn in Siberia. East of the 
Volga steppe extends to the Ufa and the left hank 
of the Belaya, white in Sub*Boreal time* it may 
have reached a line from Kungar on tlu- SvIv.i to 
Malmith cm the Vyatka, K.S., is, ■!?, But 
the Forest peoples ocntroHing no substance ill 
general demand like amber to exchange for 
nietaL it remained extremely rare in Ventral 
and North Russia till an effective demand for 
furs arose among steppe societies in the Ananino 
epoch. 

Before t hut, tbe cekrbtiited hoards of Oahcn and 
Scima illustrate the percolation westward of Ural 
metalwork. The peculiar socketed celt (with 
heicag^nal MCtiCfn) from Seta* moat mnk n# I^ite 
Bronze (Copper) Age; it is * type distinctive of 
other sites on the Kama, in the Urals, and east* 
ward to Omsk and Tomsk {KM., is, 41}, where the 
pottery suggests ft blend of Steppe with Ka-t 
Russian Forest cultures. The remaining typ<® 
look so archaic a* to seem even 1 Uluileolithic, 
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Hut an axe with drooping shaft-hole id), a 
plano-convex bracelet (0), sjjear-heads with 
folded uocketH (S), flat urubnO daggers with 
bronze (Wfh} mid stone (Cl) hilts prove that 
neither hoard can 1 m* older than Period 11 of the 
Pontic Copper Age. Indeed, fresh excavations at 
Oolich in 1924 by Qorodtaov convinced the 
excavator that the hoard was really contemporary 
with the Iron Age? settlement, identified by 
Tallgren before the Revolution (NJfTA., xxxii, 
33^6); jf *o, it belongs to Period VI ! In addition 
stray 1 bronzes ’ from East Russia. notably 
Socketed celts, mostly of Ananino ago, were traded 
across the forests to tlie White Sea coasts. 
Finland, Finnmark. and Lappland ( EM.A., xi. 
It- IS) ; even AndronOVo pot tery him turned up in 
Finland [ibid., 43). 

On the other hand, Scandinavian bronzes, 
notably socketed celts of 11 filar type, at home in 
Central Sweden, occur all across Northern Russia 
to the Kama {KM. A., xi, 22-30). Such lay in 
two groves in a cemetery of extended skeletons 
north of the well-known neolithic tfoyankn at 
Vofosovo, together with tutuls of Swedish tyjie. 
iron knives, atone mare-heads and sherds of 
netted pottery of the local Forest pattern. Tall- 
gren (ibid., 30-9) attributes these groves to 
Teutonic ‘ Vnryaga ’ wlm had conquered for 
themselves strongholds to control the natural 
trade routes that converge round Gorki, 

Tin Iron Aye.—Against (his background, out of 
a fusion between Steppe and local Forest cultures 
on the Lower Kama, arose the culture termed 
Anaivino after a large and rich cemetery there 
(SM I d., xxxi. 1919),and known still better from 
hill-forts or goTQflithchya. Craves at Ananino 
(& # 4.» ii. 195-8) and Lugovo nearby [KM„ ix, 39) 
have disturbed dime settlements yielding Khva¬ 
lynsk pottery, while on the Belaya at Kami an-tan 
a similar settlement is juxtaposed to a porodwAtAc 
with true Ananino potter}'. In the gorwUnbc/te of 
Gtofehain, Khvalynsk pottery and bronzes (such as 
a two-eared celt) were found with net and comb 
ornamented wares of Ananino type. I n the latter 
the round-bottomed vases decorated with pits 
combined with cord and net impressions denote 
the dominance of Forest traditions. Similarly 
the hexagonal Ananino celts (off bronze) are 
derived from the ikima type lKM., ix, 42), while 
spear* heads with lunate openings in the* Made 
look almost British. But the domestic animals 
and cultivated plants oil which the Ananino 
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economy was kned had been contributed by the 
Steppe in sit Lire t, K*&. r\. 40). 

But tin? most striking Feature in the n.Hti^h 
logkal remains from the Ananino gorod\tihc.hija is 
the high percentage of bowse of sismll fur- bearing 
animals (Schmidt. IUAIMK„ !db 74 rT. i Hiaeh 
were hanSly gathered for food or Ic'K c al needs, but 
to meet the demands for furs of the rich Meythian 
and Sarraatian principalities on tie- steppes, An 
effective demand lias arinen for forest products, 
and hunting for the market replace .subsistence 
hunting among it^. human denize sin. In satisfying 
the iuh demand the societies on file Kama as¬ 
sumed the role of middlemen and earned con¬ 
siderable wealth. They may have sent out 
trapping expeditions to the White Sea t-tna^ts. 
where coni-ornamented lottery Hid bronzed of 
Aimniiio type occur, But they eeiem simply to 
have exploited the backward popuEfttion* nearer 
at hand in < 'entrtd Russia : for in the gorudinhchitix 
there, that by their [position p their pottery (no I ted 
wart), and bone tackle an; the suceea&om of the 
slogan Id of the Fatyanovo phase, the wealth in 
metal, distinctive of Ananino on the Kama, is 
conspicuously lacking. So the ii*e of the Metal 
Age in < erttral Russia, like the .Fn Ivanovo culture, 
can tie explained, without recourse to immigration 


hyjxjtheses, in purely economic terms The skulls 
from Aiiimnm il-ielf, Maklusheevka, and Polyanki, 
are classed by Debetz a-s Kurupooid iEJS*A. r vi, 
96}. According to Trofimov indeed. thofla from 
the conteipporary cemetery of Ltflgpvn show 
Mongoloid traits (KX, ix. 43), hut oven those 
from the neolithic burials at Yiirikovn are classed 
as Lufqmiioid ili. ±Ji>i. 

Chronology .—-No datcahle* imports from the 
soul h ef impel us to accept the tradition si I figure 
iMHi-30cj ac, for the Ananino culture, or to put 
its t.jegiuniug before J 1 * >t^ hi most, The preceding 
Late i Vifiper Age, judging from ]K>UcreaNalysvK of 
the nOcvatll Ural |»cats f/frVI 1IHJ, I83L 

gnes hack well into SuEj-B oreal times and is partly 
contemporary with Periods 1\" V in the Pontic 
srquenee, but even so need not go beyond the firm 
millennium [Max |B42 P p. Lit). The Fatyanovo 
stage re presenter! at Trusovo falls within EVriod 
III in the -Same sequence. but w diet her this stage is 
nearer the beginning than the end of the Fhtya- 
novo epoch ift (VntraJ Russia is still uncertain. It 
Takes us back to I5tMi dx'„ Emt not iwewarily 
earlier. For the older slogan Id east of the Baltic 
no ^eoehronologind nor other absolute dates are 
yet available. 


the pot-oven in wales. % Imerrth C r PmU\ M.A.. 
Culturf and Industries, Xatitma! A/ ust if m of Wuies, Cardiff. 


“J Jn his 4 Notes on the Irish House r and 
J elsewhere, 1 Dr. Ake Campbell refers to 
the “ old Irish method of bread baking, t.£. t 
M in the bnstible, fidethfA' The Irish fireplace, 
he concludes, represents the " pure hearth-type, 
" npi trace whatever lasing evident of t he influence 
M nf the built-in oven culture. It stands in direct 
“ contract with the Midi lie* and especially East- 
11 European iniditkm. where the Ktone-built oven 
“completely dominates the fireplace, indeed 
44 even the w hole kitchen. Thus Ireland is, in 
** this respect, the antithesis to Finland and 
“ Russia. 1 ' 

in the present paper it is intended to show that 
in Wales methods of baking (and of meat-roasting} 

1 Fofk(iv r 1 5H+7 t pp. ^07-l!34 p mi-l o!,-o the --nin« 

lt!thar h ii * Irish Hldi nm! Hom« ’ in 1 03£, 

P p, ay- 74 . 


BMc. t F.fi.A.. Dtpetrlmmi of FM 
Illnfltr&Udu 

were similar to those of Ireland over lai^e areas 
of the country until recent times. 

The baking pot (fig- 1) in invariably of east- 
iron, but differs from the cooking-pot (eroeftm i) 
in that its sides are straight. It has a fill 
which is flat or almost tint. It in known by 
different names in different parts of the country. 
In parts of Caernarvonshire. Denbighshire, and 
Merionethshire it in known as a aiial or retel, 
nbviously a borrowal fnpm the English kdtirr 
but a barnrwiil of some antiquity since Wiliam 
Llyn. a sixteenth-century poet, in his Gctrlyfr 3 * 
definos raflhr, a term used in the old Welsh laws, 

1 Jtj^pL Wnght's Kr thWfrJ hicliorwirtf 
" keltic ’) JpwTibftt ' kv1 1Je-lbnral a ^ 1 hewul at 

liomp under 11 pdf Or keClIi?" ami riutw iMvansfiire as 
l\m urw where thin lal^-onin^ woa fmand. 

* J. C-. ilL»rrice (e^l.j 3 fiar'I iwtuU'ih iViliinm L!$n 
l liangur, ItWJSi. 
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as jtadfli fachi ciltd [& sin nil Jwll, kettle]. In 
puts of Denbighshire and 31 antgomeryshire the 
pot is known as crochan pobi (baking cauldron)* 
In Fardigmishire the term used is Jftprn or 
JWji fetch (oven fir little oven). In this respect, 
it ia interesting to note that through large ureas 
of north Wales, fftrrtt in the sense of L oven ' is 
unknown, the norms I word being pQpty (lit. 
1 bake-house ’). 

In Pembrokeshire, the pot was known either 
as r rotham or cidi f t " kettle ). I have no inJbr- 



FIGi 1,- EAKlNU 3*OT AND TUlKiD 

DENBIGHMiriRi: H NOW IN THF- NATIONAL MUSEUM **F 
WALE* : NINETEENTH CKSTTUflY : IiTAMKTEK AT LIT, 

3C cw. 

By ptrmiMivn of ihr Nutitmcd ,Mu*tum of Ha/w. 

mution at present concerning t he more eastern 
counties of South Wales. 

The methods used in baking bread in the pot 
vary in different districts. Where peat was the 
normal fuel, the most general method appear 
to have been to place the dough In the pot t which 
was then placed, with the ltd oti, on the red 
peat-fire, the pot and the lid completely covered 
with burning peat. This is the method still in 
use in parts of Cardiganshire, where i am told 
by one informant from the Yatrad Meurig dis¬ 
trict, the loaves, s|Hjnges r and cake* baked are 
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' far better than any from the modem bakeries " l 
T have similar information from Ynvs-las, 
Cardiganshire; where about 45 years ago 
s " 1 well remember my aunt doing a lot of baking of 
■ pies, tarts, small loaves, etc. T in y Jfwrn fetch 
** hung over a red turf lire with red hot turf all 
" over the lid." An informant from the BUen- 
canon district of Cardiganshire writes; " Our 

” fireplace i* un open down-hearth on which my 
+h mother used to bake f*am ffirrn jack (baking- 
" |w>t bread). »3he would place the pot-lid 
“ against the lire so a* to heat it thoroughly and 
'■ then place it on the pot which was set on the 
** fire and completely covered with burning peat. 
a She made tarts in the same way and (the 
kr tastiest morsel of all I sparer! b on potatoes 
,p roasted in the name way. Tills indeed was the 
“ only means we had of roasting meat.” Similar 
bifc>rination comes frcnti Ll&nhry u -Mair and 
Stay little, Montgomeryshire, At the kilter place, 
high up on the Puhi lumen moorland, one of my 
informants writes that they hud no fit her oven 
of any deseript ion hi the house. The Name met hot! 
was used in the Uangcrm w district of Denbigh¬ 
shire and in the Vale of Conwy, 

Bur in many districts peat was neither plentiful 
nor was it the normal fuel. In the Vale of Aaron 
(Cardiganshire), for Instance, where the same 
method of baking was known, they used dried 
cow-dung (ami occasionally pent) nn the lid. 
Dried cow-dung was also used in the Harlech 
d ltd riel of Merionethshire. This use of dried 
cow-dung {fjlemd} a* fuel wm, of course, well- 
known in medieval! times. In n farmhouse 
near Stnimble Head, IVrnhfijkrahsre, they baked 
" in this rrorban which stood on a ttijwMi on the 
11 big hearth. The lid was put on and a fire of 
s gorse twigs placed under the pi it and on top 
“of the lid," In h cottage in the Penmen 
district of Anglesey the baking was done in an 
outhouse. Fern was burned mi thr. hob and the 
pot placed on it and covered with fuel. 

A second method of baking in the j?ot was to 
place the dough on a griddle {tjrufdl). a flat 
circular slab of stems or iron, and the baking- 
pot inverted over it, one Anglesey variant being 
to use iwo baking pot*, one Inverted over the 
other, the lower pot replacing the griddle. This 
wbh done either on a tripod stand on the hearth, 
or more frequently outside the house. I have 
detail* of thin method from Anglesey (various 
district ft), Cae ma rvo-iusli ire (Llanfair-frehan, the 
10 J 
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Ufn peninsula, Lkn l iy fti i). Denbigiwbire (11te 
Llangollen district^ Merionethshire (Blaenau 
Ffestiniog), and south Cardiganshire (Aberporthh 
hi all tbe Anglesey UurtnnceH the baking was 
done outside the bouse, ami was known in most 
places as po &i yu y &aii? " baking in muck* for, 
possibly ' dung A tinc-^ was lit outride the 
house and kept burning with fit™* dried eow- 
dung. and any material, t.g. n which 

could be found. The pot inverted on a griddle 
for as in the Holyhead district, on another pot) 
wa& placed in the red-hot ashes and a fire kept 
burning so us to cover the pot. 1 am informed 
from t he Llangollen district of Denbighshire 
that “it Vi'as invariably the custom to bake ntit- 
“ side the house/ 1 My cnJIcagur. Mr. F. <!. 
Payne * tells me ; In ISliJO when seeking infor- 
,r t nation about baking in the pot near Aber- 
“ purth* Cardiganshire, 1 was told that such 
' baking had usually been done outside the 
,+ cottage on an outcrop of bate rock. The nick 
“ would be brushed clean and the pot inverted 
“ iKver the loaves, The Fuel heaped around the 
" pot in my informant's immediate neighbour- 
" hood was clncHy furze. Incidentally, it was 
■’ stated that if the fine wore kindled with straw 
1 from the same threshing as the grain from which 
" the Hour wits ground, the bread would be 
■ sweeter/ s It would be of interest to know' how 
widespread such a belief may hei- 
One Further method of baking and roasting 
outside the house remains to tie described. 
This b reported to me as having l>een practised 
-l about Id to SO years ago in a cottage a few 
“ miles out of Fishguard III Pembrokeshire/' 
The method was, to use my Informants actual 
words, as follows. The chicken was conked 
“ in an iron mdfl/i, or Cull as it was called in 
“ Pembrokeshire. A hole was madti in the ground 
l+ outside the cottage: it was lined, bottom and 
** sides, with red-hot peat, the crock put in with 
“the lid on, and then covered with more peat 
“ and left to bike. The tart was done in the 


p+ same way and I can assure you that the dinner 
“ [eft nothing to be desired, Loaves of bread 
il were baked in the same way and il was the 
“ nicest bread I ever tasted/ 1 

I acknowledge with gratitude the help of the 
funny collaborators whu supplied toe with the 
information which has made this papor possible. 
In all eases, it is shown that the method of baking 
was well-known from Pembrokeshire through 
mid-Wales lo Anglesey and as far east a* 
Denbighshire down to the second half of ihe 
nineteenth century, and that ill certain areas, 
notably considerable parts of Cardiganshire, it 
is still practised, Il in difficult at the present 
stage to distinguish references to the baking-pot 
qua baking pot in the old literature since such 
pit* wen: used tV.r ji variety ■ jf purpows. But il 
may be noted that the Welsh Laws refer to 
e nr ff&tarf i (pan—or pat—and tripod) ns 

the wile s property. It in possible rimt these may 
be the objects illustrated in lig, 1. 

1 propose, when opportunity permits the col¬ 
lection of data, to examine the distribution and 
(as far as is poaaible) the history of the built-in 
oven in Wales and it* relation to the pot-oven 
culture. The use of the term popty {bake-house) 
for ' oven ' in certain areas is in itself a problem 
of considerable interest. The presence too of 
earthenware wall-ovens of sixteenth-century date 

in the YaJe of Glamorgan is significant. The 
last century has seen the intrusion of bricked 
wall-ovens into parts of the Welsh moorland 
where they were formerly not general. To dis¬ 
tinguish it from the pot-oven [JJwm ) the wall-oven 
is known in several ureas as fftiTu /awr (big oven) 
or ffrem xmsl (wall oven). But whether the built- 
up oven haw a long history is a matter still to be 
determined. It is, bow ever, evident that the 
pot-oven remained a characteristic feature of 
Welsh (as of Irish) life until modem times. 


* J. 1 Jwonoflvryn Evans ■ Facsimile c/ ihr Chirk CWr-r 
a/ |Ar MVijA L'ttr* IW9), p. 33, 


OMENS AND CELTIC WARFARE. % Elkn FAtUmjrr. 


4 An attempt will lie mode in these pages to 
reconstruct some ways of early thought by 
examining omens as far as they are ocimected 
with Cel tie warfare. 

The life of primitive man depended upon his 


unceasingly vigilant attitude towards the pheno¬ 
mena of nature. Among these there were un¬ 
canny accidents, strange coincidences or vivid 
dream-impresaiona which took hold of his imagina¬ 
tion. By pure intuition and without any analogy 
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man interpreted A stirring natural happening ua 
a warning of trouble ahead. Similar or recurrent 
experiences cawed the attribution of an evil fore¬ 
boding to n particular event. The newly-won 
knowledge 1 was passed on to the medicine-man 
who handed the facts and ilic meaning of the 
1 omen ' down to [m successor. As time went on 
the iLinotiuTiy of the meditinLe-man gradually 
separated more and more front each other and 
developed along their own lines. 1 Magicians* 
diviners, leeches, judges, and poets emerged and 
were initiated into the omen-language in order to 
satisfy the requirements of their respective 
activities. 

While Diodorus' statement about Gaulish 
bird-omens (V, 31) refers to professional diviners, 
there Is, I beUeve t only one allusion hi Irish legend 
to druids who * watched t the voices of birds,- 
A Mother jjassage reveals not only that the Irish 
kept ravens and wrens for the special purpose of 
divination* but also that bird-omens had become 
intelligible for everyone, 3 The same phase is 
presumably reflected by Alenin, who. writing in 
A.D. 735 to Charlemagne* si in ply stated that 
auguries were drawn by the British fn>m the 
flight and cries of birds. 4 In regard to the 
popular understanding of hud-omens general 
remarks (such os ' Birds presaged the troubles of 
Lloegyr p are exceptional, and descriptions of 
dark birds, appearing in great flocks, hoarsely 
croaking or loudly screaming c are more common. 

Once the importance of omens had been re¬ 
cognized, they were certainly sought everywhere. 
An unlimited number had to he avoided. There¬ 
fore ihey were apparently* restricted and selected 
by admitting only those occurrences a* ominous 
which corresponded to general conceptions. 
Nature-study, belief in magic, as well as religious 
thought are reflected side by side in Celtic omens. 
Sometimes it is obvious to which of these three 
categories the omen belongs—at other times they 
are so commingled that it is almost impossible to 
discern which category had priority. 

Three main features are outstanding 

1. Spontaneous omens have always been as¬ 
sociated with isolated short episodes in the 
very near future. Thin characteristic discloses 
that primitive man's mind was preoccupied 
only with the very next event, and that he 
regards! U as an isolated <iccurreiiee without 
any connexion with previous or ensuing 
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hapjjemng*. Such an attitude is also empha¬ 
sized by bis constant search for portents, 

2. The belief that \md fortune, though announced 
by an omen, could be turned away by abstain¬ 
ing from action conspicuously points to the 
same origin as the conception of taboo (which 
Prof. Wank Fowler baa put forward as pre- 
animistic ). 7 

3. The warning character of the spontaneous 
omen ia so predominant that Lt is di flic tilt to 
resist the impression that the ‘good 11 omen 
belongs to n later period than the ' bud 1 
omen; putifiibly to a period in which the 
constant fear of threatening danger HO longer 
haunted man. The establishment of the 

* good 1 omen may l>e connected with a con¬ 
siderable change in man's attitude towards the 

* bad J omen. Action wo* no longer avoided, 

I dun* were no more given up* but merely 
postponed until a favourable omen appeared, 
Such a waiting attitude has been twice de¬ 
scribed in the Tain. 5 

However* warfare docs not often allow-of delay. 
Hesitation which might prove fatal was pre¬ 
vented by inducing the means necessary for 
divination and by interpreting the omen thus 
obtained according to preconceived ideas. We 
may suppose that, at first, the unbiased and 
impartial character of the uiuen was respected. 
Later on, n degradation of the omen-idea was 
caused by the magicians’ struggle fur increased 
power over their tribe, by their deliberate at¬ 
tempts to influence the outcome of the omen 
according to their own needs. Gradually the 
omen lost the character of a pure sign, and 
became a magic-earner like a charm or a spelL 
Omen-rites were performed, the luck-bringing 
ospect of which relegated their ominous character 
more and more into the background. 

Celtic omens cun lie divided into two groups* 
Firstly, fortuitous ornery; secondly * omens 
initiated by human agency. A great number of 
the fortuitous omens was derived From the flight 
anti cries of birds. Pliny has recorded an 
experience which can he found amplified in Celtic 
lege ml, 3 namely, that men who had lost their way 
reached safety by following the direction of a 
flying bird, thie* not the conclusion suggest 
itself that the bird pos&ess secret knowledge of 
things hidden to man i 

The Celts looked, upon crows and cranes a a 
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bringcrs uf evil tiding. The prawnce of trows 
frequently observed near the sis in on the battle- 
fiol 1 1 may have brought about their association 
with ilentil riEisI disaster* and consequently with 
t he wAJ-goddess, t he \1 * iirigon. iw Crows flapping 
and creaking around the house worn- taken to be 
(lie Morrigan, in her favourite disguise, an¬ 
nouncing death and destruction. 1 * Mostly (he 
war-goddess, who could take many different forms, 
prophesied in t he diape «nf a bird. 1 - Poes this 
not point to the probability that the omen 
preced' d prophecy? 

D'Arbms has set forth (bat the three cranes of 
Trlsh legend represent the three hyp Stases of the 
wv-goddess. Morrigam Badb. and Macha.^ 
However this may be, cranes were? 1 birds uf evil 
4 omen, and m much so that no warrior who 
chanced to see them would proceed on bis way to 
1 battle that day in spite of his having bound 
1 himself to go/ The observation that cranes eat 
.serpent*—chthouic animals par excellence— may 
have given rise to the belief that their knowledge 
and wisdom came from the powera of the nether 
world 1 which nobody would willingly visit/ 11 
Thi' crane's association w ith Mider,' who was one 
"of the kings of the other world/ designates 
Mider's theriomcirphic post r When he was 
anthropomorphized the crane became his at- 
tribute,, retaining its previous 'power with many 
4 virtues/ 15 

Animal-worship survives in the use of funner 
sacred animals as omen-bringers. Dio stated in 
his /stoma n liuitonj (LXIIj 6) 

When the British Qun^n Baadic^a had frniahrd 
speaklii^ m her |nx>|i|i\ alK* employed a apocira of 
ilivinaiion. tatting n ham e»eipti from ihe fold of Hot 
stress ; mikd aitwc il fEin on what they CtittaLdftnd the 
auspicious side* thu whob multiludo shouted with 
plf.i>urc P and lloailirea. raiding her hand inwards 
haven, saiil t I thank th»* Andriwtfi * + , Ifluppli- 
1 calc and pray tiwa for victory ... 11 

Boodiceas attribution of the omen to a pur- 
postve divine will is unique in Celtic tradition 
unless this feature belongs tu Roman rather titan 
to Celtic thought. But her choice of a hare as an 
u men-giving animal may well have been in 
accordance with Celtic belief, 1 * The way a hare 
ruili doubt Less appeared mysterious, and may 
have greatly contributed tu its being regarded 
with awe. 

Universal is tbe belief tlmt domestic animals 
foretell by strange behaviour the approach mg 
death of their master. Corns re clothed in words 


the meaning uf his hi pi Jog's sudden howl, which 
portended the coming of battle and slaughter. 17 
The restive behaviour of Clh liulain s horse is one 
of the sure forebodings of the hero's death. 10 
The origin of the prophesying horse lies deeper 
them mere natural observation, and becomes more 
obvious in relation to Celtic oracles. Here the 
moving meeting between St. Columha and the 
pack-horse may la- recalled^ because it reflects 
*o strikingly the presentiment of death ascribed 
to the horse, and shown, at the same time the 
Celtic liking for marvellous traits. 

In turbulent epochs terrifying but natural 
occurrences became mixed up with imaginary 
events. Tacitus (AimaU^ XIV* 32) has handed 
down tu us that just about a.i>, til 

from no ofl-teasihlo caust*. tho uialuu at V ictory at 
famuli'Klujuim ((’olflifalpr) fell lU'iwn, with its hack 
tnibBdi a* if flyoig tn>rn tho eoaroy* ftv aided wocoon 
sang of tuning deitnictiDii: uutliiorl^ki erfas hud be«fti 
iKmnl in tlkti fooiv’i I-i’ll innls^r, imd Wnird ho^rlin^ in 
I lit* theatre : im injure of tho colony in nimn hod bt«n 
jwfn in tho nUuary of the Thtuiira ; a blfjonf roil oi f-jin, 
and, Lmprraaion of human bodia* (eft by the seeding 
tide* wi-rv interpreted u* hu^-ful signs fur the Briions., 

Throughout the ages blood was looked upon 
the very life-giving power, and it can be readily 
understood that its appearance portended death. 

Among Curli illum'd dent L-ocmi ns there in ikwribnd 
how lii* mother Dochtire 1 proffered Mm that v*t from 
' which to take a draught before journey ur expcdiiioii 
' umtartakem uiw to him a oeniludo of victory; but 
* (this liiiuq wluH weald be in Thu great vt-ssel but 
4 rriii4Son blood b Loire/ m 

Eili-ud is mentioned in Celtic legend colouring 
t he waves uf the sea_ The bed of 11 lp river became 
red with gore when Badb appeared os a r Washer- 
at-the-Ford 1 foretelling death to Cuehuletin and 
Cannftc.M 

Apart from the colour of the waves of the sea 4 
their sounds too were taken to be ominous. Tbe 
three celebrated Waves of Erin warned of deadly 
danger, nr foreboded the approaching death of 
kings or chieftains, by their unusually loud and 
solemn rear in stormy weather, Nede cost a 
spell upon a wailing wave, 1 that it might reveal 
to him what the matter was/ The Celtic saints 
did not need to have recourse to magical practices. 
God Himself had granted them to understand 
what the w'&ves were ringing.*- 

Since Celtic imagination willingly responded to 
sound-omens, is it to lie wondered at that man's 
future destiny could be divined from the sound 
uf bis voice ? Dil, the blind magician, shared 
this deep insight with several saints. 23 
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Miraculous voices as well as miraculous aft- 
jjearanceH have been recorded- We read that 
weapons uttered cries when falling from their 
appointed Tulchinne the Juggler ex¬ 

perienced a similar miracle. 1 ** The cireumataDcea 
vary which cause the spontaneous moving and 
crying of thu weapons —the omen, however* 
retains its disastrous nature. That prophetic 
weapons did not always predict evil is attested 
by Cuscraid's spear announcing the eve of 
triumph,, when its silver windings ran round by 
the wide of the bands of gold.^ Although 
prophesying weapons appear at first sight to be 
mere products of poetic licence, they are in fact 
reminiscences of a former cult of weapons K 
survivals from an earlier period when spirits were 
believed to reside in weapons, and when arms 
were used in ritual. 

So fur all the omens under consideration were 
fortuitous ones ; druids and magical moans have 
been mentioned only in passing. In the second 
group, human agency is the decisive factor. The 
endeavour of the magician to influence the nature 
of the omen to his own hdvantage becomes 
apparent. Among the evidence for initiated 
omens the first rank appertains to omen-fires 
foretelling victory or defeat hy the direction of 
their flames and smoke. Their popularity still 
Jives on in the Welsh name for a " bonfire/ c0*1 
r prth ( s a sura omen ■),*# 

it is evident why omen-fires were frequently 
^iBcd in warfare. They could quickly Ire prepared 
whenever or wherever needed. Magicians, who 
always accompanied the army had to perform 
the ritual of kindling the oineii-fire because they 
were trusted to produce infallibly a victory-omen 
hy commanding the wind to blow in the luck' 
bringing direction. The psychological influence 
upon the fighting spirit of the gathered warriors h 
to w hom the rising flames were easily visible, was 
certainly taken into account. 

Magicians were nut the only human beings 
reputed to control the storm, The Cauls credited 
the nine priestesses of Sena with the extra¬ 
ordinary gift to rouse the seas and the wind by 
their incantations,Theodore":? reference in his 
Penitential* (XXVII, 31) hints at the frequency 
of storm-raisers in his time. The three witch- 
daughters of Calatin,** like many father w itches 
throughout later centuries, sent forth storms. A 
fortunate coincidence has preserved * in truly 
historic documents 1 some detail* about the life of 


one of the most fniuuus Irish magic inuts Mogh 
Kuith, ns well ns ik most chi borate description in 
Irish legend of hits nineu-fire-ritiuil. 

fYn -mn i' "a chiel and oldi-rit druid, Cyptlmiadh , 
rtdviii4-il a dniidir fire ng*iruU the Muimy . . . ' Lpt, Qur 
■ men no ulIi> the fimVt. ilimI let tlu-iii f-iit ikwn mnl 
' curry out kinds h-p tlm quickhei'iii k, of ubidi Esirui- I 1 in-.* 
“ rmisl In- made ; ami when the fires nn- lighted, if 
‘ this liinalw go4?s wuthwanh, then it will bi* wvll for 
' yen tII piidf fljftfc-r it rill T.hi" mrii ■:■! MiUutOr ; jlP.-J if 

' u is hither or MortUw&rd ifin tinukn mm™,. i ht-n. 

1 indeed, it wdl 1>- full limu for un to rvircnt wish ull 
1 our upead.’ Ho CamuM 1 '* nun forthwith i-j ■<-•!« d this 
h>rt'*t. cut down the wood ludii'ited, brought It out, 
rttirJ set it oo fire. 

. . , Mogh Ruiih, l^tvefving what the northern 
druida weiu preparing for, immediaudy ordered flu.-) 
men of MuebIct to go into I hi- wmhhI of Lethard. and 
ejn-li innu ut bring out a frtggot ef ihr rowan-imi m 
] i hand i and Uiut the king only should bring out o 
jthouldcr-bundio from the aide of the mounEain, when? 
it Imd grown under thfiu nh^ltora . . , Mogh Kuttha 
favourite pupil hulk I he wood up m 4 ho dhrtjH' of a 
sumH triangular kitchen, with (seven doom ■ Mogh 
Ftuilh then oniefwd each tuim of the host to give him 
a h] i living from the? hand to of his 5?pcur r which ... ho 
mixed with butter and rolled Lap into a Large lutth at 
the mm tlra* pronouikring word* in rythmical 
line* . . . 

‘ J Khalil bring the rout on them now, 1 said Mogli 
Kuitb - " l&t my r-harint be ready, and let eac-h man of 
‘ you have hi* hotm by the bridle; fur. if our fire* 
1 incline but ever mi little northward#, Follow nnd 
' charge tlic ♦•nuuay/ . . . 

MogiL Huith enquired threo time* of i Lin people about- 
ih-' cuiiditronn of the Homes frem the two Area, for 
Mogli Ruilh wuh blind. When he Jcornt ' they had 
' rLBC’ia up to the rloudji of Heaven* mirl were like Iwo 
' fierce angry warrioru eFLaaing each other/ ^ . he 

fli'w up into the nir to the verge of I lie fires, and 
Tommonced to b&at and I urn them northwards. 
When Connac a druid, Ciothrujidh, *aw thia F he al#o 
nai^hdfid to 4tpptMh- llogiL Huith ; but thfr jsower of 
the latter prevailed* and he lumed the llrejf norih- 
wnrd* K ami into Corniae^a vamp. . . . Ccirmue. on eIua, 
OtdeL'i'd o quick: retraat out of the jjrovineo, 

fSoIhruadh's advice either to attack or to 
retreat* according to the direction of the dames, 
was* certainly dictated by hi& conviction that the 
enemy's power would extend to wherever the 
hi it ike of the omen-fire floated. The mme idea 
is also manifest in the counsel which the druids 
gave King Laoghaire at the sight of St. Patrick^ 
fire.^ Mistaking St* Patrick for a cunning 
magiciEin, and hiK paschal fire for an omen-fire. 
King Laugbaire's druidu suggested its immediate 
quenching to prevent flames and smoko from 
spreading over their territory. Analogous to this 
is the passage which tells how the druid Lugaidh 
ignited a large fire ami commanded his five sons 
to follow ilH five fiery streams, assuring them that 
these would lead them to their future Inherit- 
antes, 81 
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While in thi* legend there fa no hint as to which 
kind of wutxi wis uwd for the omen-fire, Mugh 
Ruitb as well as Ciotbnmdh chose faggots from 
the rowan-tree just as the druids of the Des&i 
before their victorious battle atluncoin (acc p. i 31 
A filth from rowan-tree ■ wood served also for a 
druidleal ordeal.Sir John Rhys ascribed the 
power of inspiration attached to the rowan-tree 
to the use of its scarlet berries for intoxicating, 
inspiring drinks.Anyhow, the use of rowan- 
tree-branches fir divining purposes reveals that 
the Gelt# credited the whole t ree with inherent 
magic virtue, The same applies to the yew- 
tree : it was by the help of four wands of yew 
that the druid Dalian discovered where Queen 
Kdain was concealed. 34 This pa rat tel show's that 
both beliefs gu ultimately back to tree-worship. 

There is no literary evidence for the easting of 
lots in relation to warfare, although it is proved 
by the Irish word tnxnn-chur that the 1 act of 
easting wood way performed by the Celts. 35 
From legendary descriptions of on lea Is by means 
of Jots. Ufl one conelusson may be deduced, namely 
that poets and judges participated in the ordeal. 
Did the poet alone coat the lot# for divination * 
Warriors t<»o look part in omen-rites. Their 
daiicct before battle and after victory are well- 
known : is it not possible that the hero's magical 
posture of 1 standing-on-one-font ‘ represented a 
kind of sob-dance ? We read that the perform¬ 
ance was earned out by Cuchulain. by Sol (one of 
King Arthurs warriors), and by Cieul. 37 A 
reference in the Tiiu seems to indicate that 
Cuchulatit had been instructed in this feat b_v his 
master Fergus, probably because of the great 
significance of the amazing exertion of will¬ 
power* which has parallels in different parts of 
the world. 3 * Divine assistance was invoked H and 
if the rite could he carried through in the * correct’ 
way, it was at the same time considered a 
fortunate omen. The psychological effect of this 
omen-rite upon the unlocking host is reflected in 
the following passage ; 

Lu 4 ?!i wm heamtiitig the men of Ireland that they 

flhouhl fight the but tie fervently that they shnukl 
not be *ny longer in bondage" , , t Wherefore than 
Lugh wing . , . a# bn weal round the men of Erm p on 
one foot and wi(h one eye (closed) , , + 41 

Numerous other instances from Celtic legend 
permit ns to assume that Lugh's circuit was made 
right-hand wise, ffun-wiae, around his army- As 
the walk dfissf.il is undoubtedly connected with 
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sun-worship, Lugh s circuit ' on-one-foot' sup¬ 
ports Loomis' theory that the idea underlying 
this magical posture should be traced back to 
the * wide-append Celtic conception of the an thro- 
h pumorphized iiun.'^ Celtic saints frequently 
circumambulated their army sun-wise before 
hostilities started ; sometimes modifying the 
pagan practice by carrying sacred relics with 
them, and ascribing victory to the virtue of their 
relies.* 1 

It is possible that the circuit was undertaken 
in order to lust rate t he army. Lustration of t he 
pagan army is alluded to in St. Columbas prayer 
before the Battle of Ctiif Dtemne r in which the 
*aiut denounced the opposing A host that marches 
round a caint/ 43 Being in harmony with the 
divine power won a preliminary condition for a 
victorious cum bat r Therefore the army marched 
towards the right, sun-wiso p and offence against 
t he sacred t radit ion was 11 mushed by do feat. The 
sons of Eoohn Fctdleeh * inarched left-hand-wise 
1 round Erin „ , . with the result that they were 
1 defeated and decapitated.' 43 That turning a 
chariot right-hand-wine was looked upon as a good 
omen is related m the T&in. 44 In further exten¬ 
sion of tb is betief t he rig ht hand became associated 
with good luck while the left hand was considered 
oa unfortunate. For that reason Cuchulain tried 
to avoid his doom by taking the dogfle&h, which 
was strictly taboo for him. ixi his left hand, saving 
bis right hand For battle. 46 

I have dwelt at some length on the 1 correct * 
ritual performance ticca use it s importance should 
be fully realized when we approach the problems 
of omens received by means of sacrifice Tacitus' 
statement about sacrifices in the island of Mona is 
strikingly m favour of their religious background. 

The next Step (of Suelonimi) win to mstnH a (ftuTison 
ainong the tan-que rad pcpuLitkm T ami to delnDliah lb& 
grovw noiuicvratiN 1 to their cull a ; for they 

considered it a piuus duty to alakc tho alum with 
Onplivl? blind and to comiult (lirir dailies by iu«ma of 
human cut rail), {A numb. XI V, 30,) 

But again we should not forget that Tacitus 
‘ naturally, perhaps inevitably, used the language 
■ of the ritual and religion of Rome, much os 
(Caesar) attempted to identify the Celtic with 
1 the Roman God*.’This view may be 
corroborated by the fact that among the druids 
in the British Isles there were neither * augurs * 
nnr ‘ priests F in the strict sense of the word. As 
far as we can judge from Tacitus* record, the 
omens obtained by sacrifice did not greatly differ 
15 ] 
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from other portents. We have already mentioned 
the miraculous appearance o f blood, which has it* 
natural counterpart in Celtic sacrifice, Ittvoltm* 
tary bodily move mentis * Mich as sneezing, were 
among the most coin moo niwna in cverv-day 
life/*? 

tn V (iododm we are told that ' the sacrifice 
* (was) brought down to the omen fire/ 18 Does 
this mean that the victim was to Ik; thrown into 
the hre and that the nature of future events was 
divined from the changes of the victim s colour 
nr from its shrivelling form : Was it the duty of 
the magician to perform ihc sacrifice, and divine 
again from the asjject and the direction of the 
dames f Unfortunately no final answer can be 
given in view of the extremely scanty evidence in 
Celtic legend. 

1 should like to conclude these considerations 
by referring to the ' Yicttfly-oiUOTi/ Druids pro* 
claimed before the battle that victory would lie 
theirs, as surely as a certain visible event would 
take place. To gain knowledge by am" possible 
means of his opponent's preconceived ' victory- 
4 omen 3 became of vital importance to the 
magician. Once he knew the well-guarded 
secret, it was easy for him to trick the enemy into 
committing an net of evil omen. 

On tin- of ibt* Halt!*? .lI tiLEi' oiu like druids of tho 

Desfii made Dil (thet blind druid of th$ lut-u of QssoryJ 
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drunk iliiiI Jo-runt from him that whichever of tho two 
itfiLkie- kKumUI (ir^l kill wound auy om of the other 
j-il ion hi be ihe Iwrr of t hf- light. flu the morning of 
1 he hntttu Dil priH'Inimod Tliat emt one of like Di^si 
should be slain or womulvd there by t he Ossory mt?n. 

* Hut (he druids of th-& IJe&tj formed an old iwrt. 
" Deeheth hy ia«ine, into the jdiope of n wl {jiorahi) 
' cow. . . . Then the euw went to eneoiuiter the mm 
' of Ossory and dinjs herBolf upon Them . . , and is 
" killed- - - - And then they saw it- waa the bwly of a 
■ nun that had been slain, The men of Oaaory were 
1 routed. 1 41 

An amazing victory bus bean recorded— im- 
fort i j na t cly ton lac-on ically—by Tigcmach . 

[a) the Halite of CiiiL Dremne F mochan made the 

* druid 1 * fence r for liiJkfnuiii, the Christum (tj kiriR 
who hi L ude4l the Houtliem My Xeill army r Tliat in, 
fivcrtiimod the 1 druid's fenett/ Maigiindo {from the 
. .p|MWiti^ northern Hy Neill army) went- aerooa it, 
Anri he Alone was slain (white ihancinit kr&t 3tTO 
mati).** 

Comparison with the foregoing story suggest a 
that the following facts underlie this rather 
obscure passage: Tim tin Icamt—perhaps by a 
trick -Fmechan r B intention to proclaim before 
the battle that victory would be with \m warriors 
fin surely as the enemy would lie unable to pene¬ 
trate hi' j invisible uiagic barrier," 51 He per¬ 
suaded Maiglinric to cross the ' magic barrier.' 
The sight of the reversed omen plunged Diarmait'a 
array into utter confusion, and caused its complete 
annihilation. 
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AN OLD PWO-KAREN ALPHABET, % U. Marin. 

S Tiio alphabet at presa nt uscfl by the PwO- 
Kan-n is an adapted form tif tlh* Bunnese, 
and was tnlxodueed nnl verv long Jigo by Christian 
mi^ionarieit. 

As I wan travelling ffown the Sal wren River in 
1034 , [ learnt that, in earlier nines, the Fwo^Karen 
used another form of script wliich looked some¬ 
what like the scratehingtf of a chicken on the 
ground/ The Burmese kings. I was abo lold, 
prohihiteii under threat of capital punish incut the 
iifft’ of this ancient writing, a-* of other things 
likely to sustain local nationalbm : but a *pnrk 
of the old Karen traditi(ui imoufflered in the 
jiuigles, and. at one place at leant, was still olive. 
After searching for this n]XA, 1 discovere*f it at 
some little flintanee from the village of 11 inky a 
[Burmese: m nUGa\ Pwt>-Karen: *AnK;f 6 ai}i 
wliich He# below Pa’an, rai the right bank of the 
■Salween. Hem, in a jungle glade, I found a 
large hall, nosed on post#, but open to the winds ; 

t 


Illustrated. 

fttJCCSLS was by means of a ladder. This ^as the 
hciuhjmirters of what wm know'll ha the 
community, so called fp>m the name of their 
wred book, Bene [ made the uei|iiaiidance of 
*phn fjiri fatux\ a kindly, bedridden old man who 
was their religious ehief. Unffirtimabely the only 
inha hit ant of iinikya who could serve ns an 
iMterprcter, and who very obligingly accompanied 
me, had an extremely limited knowledge of 
English, and I hail practically none at all of any 
or the 3 -u-l'jiI languages. Tit is madti conversation 
rather difficult. 

I learnt, however, that the religion of the 
*i& *kE liar I Jjeeii fuunrled at t hia very place in 
I 860 by the present high priest’s grand-|jaresits n 
"phu-thi and his wife *phi-tnai-ka-ti, and 

that it iiuniljcred to-day a few thousand followers 
amnng the Pvv*>-Kareu + mainly on the eastern 
b&nk of the river. These worship a single deity 
Called *arijn. Their holy day is the Saturday, 

n ] 
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when they attend to religion* perforn lance* 
abstain from wade, kill no Jiving thing. and 
refrain from eating animal flesh. Sonw of the*- 
observancea otmoodv betray the influence of the 
Adventist missionaries' teaching. Their year 
consists of 12 months of 30 days with no correc¬ 
tion whatever. The firat day of fa-rms is tlieir 
New Year* when they all meet to rend their Book, 
and to partake In a common vegetarian agape. 
They count their years from the foundation of 
their seed. The day of my visit. 4 April. 1034, 
w ns their L year nf our religion 74. month of /n-jn, 
flay 24th/ which shows an advance of 33 days 
on the official Burmese him-solar calendar—of 
more probably of 13 moons +3 days, Mi. 3S7 days, 
a displacement which would coronpond emctly 
to the accumulated deficiency of the l&k£ 1 round 
years 1 elapsed ainc® the religious reform. 

A school had been open hero for the past 
thirteen years. I found the teacher busy en¬ 
graving sacred texts with a stylo on strips of 
palm leaves in the ancient IVo-Karcn script- 
After having some passages of the *lS*bE chanter I 
to mo, he very kindly taught me the old alphabet, 
which l reproduce hen?. Though of tho same 
Indian origin as the other alphabets nf Jndo-China. 


Pfos, 5 7 

the characters have been «i battered by the 
Htrc-arn of time as to have become unreengnliable. 
It will l>e noticed, moreover, that the characters 
] I to IS And 21 have Ijeen obtained by mere 
reduplication nf the first !J letters, hence the 
peculiar appearance of the written text noted by 
my informant, J have added l^ncatli each 
character what 1 believe to l>e its correct equiva¬ 
lents in the modern Pwo -Karen and In the 
1 n tern at tonal Fho net iu a Ipha be ts. I ha yd noti red r 
however, that there in some discrepancy between 
the orthography used wdth this old alphabet and 
the present day pronunciation, which is a sure 
indication of i t h antiquity : for instance, words 
spelt khap and khrk, in Accordance with an archaic 
pronunciation, are now both read as kha if, etc. 
The specimen given on p. IS is in the echnolniaMter's 
own handwriting ; it translates as follows : " If 
i4 the Kami do not follow their religion, they will 
“ surely be in trouble.*' 

tn tho Intauiitbrid Phuiiotk (I.P.)jtyHtpifl j AUndufcr 
T r 'Mg1khh r/, p for £jpanVh n, me for Ituadoji k, i for on 
■ ■pen 0, a tor un opvii o k q is* this mvvdi^l prv palHt nJ 
fricative* j and 6 t he unvnifrei and voiced uvular friee* 
tiven. y iht- voiced uvulnr tnallvw * the gleltal plraivr, 
.v a nftutrel kui*ni sound, n an unvoiced n r a mi “ in used 

ii *ikh*tEituEe for a capital loiter. 


Nui'w-tra.Fs i 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


The Future Of Social Anthropology. Summary of a 

6 Corn mtmiQBOon b*f the Ri, Hon. Lord Rafjlwh 
27 October. 1942. 

Social anthropology is tin ilio wrong track ; 
the collection of fori* lilmut instead of 

being ftigudad ns a prefiuratkcik for building up o 
*do&G& nf human culture, has come to be regarded 
as aik end in iiwtf. Ah Ravage cultures dio out, ho 
will social anthropology itself die unt, unless it 
odnpfs o different out look. 


The HubtitAuce of the paper* and of it hi discuasicti 
which it provoked* will be printed hereafter in ALuf, 

North Syriaai a Cultural Link in Che Ancient World, 

7 The Hwdey Memorial Lecture, % Sir Leonard 
U fUffletj. FJS.A.* 24 November, 1942 , 

The Huxley Memorial Lecture will be printed 
in full in thy Jonrnni of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute* and w-ill also he published by the Instil site 
in separate form. 


[ ] 
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OBITUARIES 


Fri 1l Saraj in. 3 Dec. I 8B0-23 Murrh I »4l>. 

8 Fritz .Sonirim wrm the ytmnpwj *cti uf 
Hiirgenieisier Felix Marsaliu and showed 
premise rtf distinction in hi* schooldays, 
L fm’fully fostered by his db;tingiii!>l]«l mother. He 
Wm deeply influenced at. the University of tJencvn 
by Ludwig RQlimeyer* and at Wort berg by Karl 
simper, ailii by his consul nnrl edniemjiorary h Paul 
Snro^ii]. draduatmg in 1883 . the two Surtam^ net 
tin l lit mare for Ceylon* ctmtmuinp Kootogy with 
sympathetic study of the Vodtlas. The results of 



rBlTA |flftLl-lA42 

this journey wore worked over in Berlin, wham I heir 
importmieo waa recogn £zed by Virchow* itichili-ulcfi. 
Hasiian and others. In USSft they went, accom¬ 
panied by Leopold Riitjim-yi-r. 1u Egypt and Minni* 
nnd in iNtH’J to Northern India, and Hirain to Ccylun, 
nnd after an interval for publication, to Celebes, then 
very lilt hr known. wham they hi avid Ihnv yearn 
( 1803 -ft). Fritz Mam* in was now appointed Director 
of i he Museum a I Bfisel. nwl remained it h Prescient 
for tw e n ty yearn, well supjwjrted by colleague* and 
staff, The new Ethnolngifa]Museum opened in 1817 
wins essentially his creation- 


As president of t he ,Hwi*s Natural History Society„ 
I9f>5 10, he devoted much core to local studios, 
edited the rollpcted works of Leonhard Euler for the 
Society p oxcavates I prehistone eavedwcIJings in the 
BinttaL and otganiftd the protection of site* iuid 
object* of zoological and botanical interest, la 
I flu | he wnsi again in Cclebrs. where ho had to he 
rescued by Dutch troops; fn 1BQ7 again in Ceylon : 
in IflJ L 13 he spent two years in Now Coledoiiia, in 
Ifl^o he went to Ceylon once more, and in 1038, at 
the ilge of 72, to Sian] and Buii. 

Excellent health, personal charm* ample resource^ 
many Friendships, mid insatiate thirst for knowledge 
pnahlcd him to devote his great abilities to fruitful 
research over n wide field. In his native city he 
want a leading dpi re and aho% r e all in his t >c Loved 
Museum, 

He was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, J. _L. M, 

Sir Flinders Petrie. F.ft.S, 3 Jnm I *53-28 Jufw 

9 1^2. 

William Matthew blinders PetHo wu> rise son 
of William Petrie, a civil engineer, and Anne, 
daughter ol the explorerof Australia, (“apt, Matthew 
Flinders, As n boy ho collate] eojns. ami hbs 
Inducfivr. _I Ittrotfxjy was published at the nye of '22- 
He became an oaepert and rapitl surveyor, and 
studied prehistoric dtea, and wrote on Stonehenge, 
exploding current theories and lading the foundation 
for scientific eacpiorat ion. More momentous was his 
Vi--, to Egypt in JS?SU. i?nd Thr Piframid^ or ttf 
Tempos &/ aiieJi which performed the same neoes- 
service, sod led tn hi* engagement by the newly - 
formed Egypt Exploration Fluid its the colleague of 
Edouard N art [Jo ol (lenevn, a dis*nph- of Marietta 
and faithful to an otdnr tradit ion. FatrfeV training 
in metrology and mimi.srmiiii^ hd him info new ways 
of research : bin extraordinary rapidity of thought 
tuid handiwork, and his knowledge of his native 
workmen, enabled him lo establish a method of 
discovety and record which has become classical, 
and ha-4 not in iw’iit iaU been modified. Chrotto- 
logy, ft Jr him, was another rtsJwtU of met rrllugy ; 
w^here stratigraphy fail«L him. as in extensive hat 
shallow ecmoEerteH* t^Hilogy tat iocibkii.7J i d anil 

graduated gave him wlmc lie called ‘ xixpy&nw 
'dating' of |ea*t -i^rceju ihlo rhjmgien of tecdmiinio 
and stylo. If documentary evklcnee confirmed for 
vcm edilfijiiiixl by 5 Hi is objective sest. much the 
better, bui Petrie wjh not an Egyptologist in the 
linguistic fcciiHi% but rather an cthtiologimt who Laid 
strayed a few thousand years up Nile, 

fbought lip austerely, inn3 jibysically lough, hi? 
WM able fn ii% when' others faintisl or starved; 
ingtnioilH Jiilferera met their match ; FelJahin LiOCnrno 
keen and efficient workmen ; the cxldest volunteer* 
grew to be a temn H Ihoujjh *ome fell by the way ; 
prompt publualirtii. a dimmer exhibitiofi which 
beemne an f-vml uf the ’ sfugon/ and hrilliaiit 
popular lectures, earned p in the off season, the 
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ravenue far tbs next campaign, Partnership with 
the Egypt Exploration Fund was succeeded by uii 
LnctspoiuUnt ' Egyptian Research Aero nut p latter 
retimied tlio British Hr-luJol of Arelmrology in 
Egypt without prein isea or academic connoxiarts, 
uscctpt the Edwards Frofi’iwardiip at University 
College. Lorn U>m of which Petrie was the ffrsl holder 
( 1 & 02 -I 93 S). Ihw in Lup lighUHJ jiI I ios T u of 
tnaterial wna eol looted, but could not Vie displayed , 
and indeed mnch* under political rt^t notions, never 
left Egypt*, and much more wa« dissipated among 
mihwribmg Minimi ms* The British Museum din I not 
but ManttetCf in elirly day.*, and the 
Aiiimotean Muslim later, acquired preeioi m imd 
coherent RAfinv. Later stilly vary import ant objects, 
such ns the Lnlmn jewellery, wont to the United 
Sinters, 

Beside the annual volume on the scnsoiTK work — 
and acme time* a second, when the going wilh good 
anti helpots adequate—-Petrie umiaUy published a 
lighter book on some aspect of Egyptian culture, 
folk talt**, ttrin rmil rntiftw, dei^rai ivis art, foreign 
relations, method* and aim* in arclucology, nr 
reflections on wider or remoter subjects s and lit 1 
found time to organ ia#, on u new urehi^oltigicjd 
htiiria* a H}*tc*ry of Eg*ji*i y though he only wrote the 
earlier volume* himself. Whim the war of 1014- LW 
prevented excavation, he substituted Inventoried of 


(IFos. 9, 10 

principal categories of antiquities- pottery, bo- 
piementR> and Ornament*—fur his annual report s f 
imd thereby put on record much of his unique 
experience of Egyptian technology. Under the 
rievr COliditbm rifler 10 IS uicineLilcigiciil research in 
Egypt fell on evil 'lays; but there w oh a British 
Mandate in Palest me, wlit-re Petrie hm\ broken 
ground at Tell-eUHnsy in JSUO; and to Palestine 
the Hr] iiK it of ArchieoSdgy in Egypt was summarily 
kmferrtvl, without change of (it!o h or link with the 
new British School of ATchrefliagv in Jerusalem. 
Here work wont on, jH'rhn^ too long, and with Ji^rh 
adequate assistance ; when Hold-work etwried, 
4eni*alcin bocomo Petrie’* home, ns a Palestinian 
subject ; am t hero at the age of £0 he died, hi ill at 
work in bis remarkable* library, and still aided by ids 
devoted wife who had shared with him the roll 
burden of fliich an excavator's life, since their 
marriage in 1B07. BoHidiw in any other distinct ions 
Petrie was a Fellow of the Royal Society anti the 
British Academy* and was knighted in 1023, Hts 
autobiography, published Lti 1931 p i* a vivid and 
plain-spoken account of a zcalon- uncompromising 
pioneer, a man of brilliant insight and wayward 
pnergjv fterco with opponents, but extraordinary 
kind to anyone willing to learn From him mid tread 
his path. 

J. L. M* 


REVIEWS 

SOCIOLOGY 


The Cambridge Evacuation Survey. A Wartime 
Study ill Social Welfare and Education* Ldiifti 
Em/ triM Mr co-ftprmi fan of Sibyl 

Clment Brown tn-wJ Robert /f. ThouU#s* London, 
jl Irthuon d- Co. f Xld, f 1041* 1235 

li may fea thought that some apology is needed for a 
lengthy review in this journal on the subject of rt’nuuB- 
thm, hat SUt hrepology is the study of man in all cultures, 
not only of primitive man, anil the child is father of the 
man, bo the adaptation of children in our own craliure to 
war conditions in not only worthy of the attention of 
nnthjropologiftta, but is a question of gstnimoiint im¬ 
portance. Anthropologists have always paid attention 
to the family struttura peculiar to each culture : the 
inviolability of the family and the principle that a mini's 
house is his castln, which have both kvn taken for 
granted in England T have been attacked by the evacua¬ 
tion scheme. 

Thus the evacuation of school children from t b h- larger 
cities Is a phenomenon of great sooialogical nigmficaneo. 
Before 1939 only a small proportion of England's children 
went away from homo for their education, the custom 
woe confined to the upper and middip classes and mainly 
to boys. A number of waif* and strays were boarded 
out in families in the country, and of thCtiO some became 
practically adopted by ill® families where they were 
boarded, but most of these children had no homos of 
their own, und thdy were taken on a basis of profit by 
Ibo householders, 

Tlio present- situation is entirely different. Two new 
principled are involved—nol only are parents bidden to 
giv& over the care of their children, which they had 


previously regarded as a binding duty, but tho popula¬ 
tion in tbs reception areas are, in theory at l*»ast, obliged 
to take iIh'Iti in ■ they are asked to fivi- them parental 
care, and ore only paid" for t|w> omi of llteir food. Family 
life both in the evocuatiog imd iho revolving areas lias 
thus become fiitidaioen tally altered. Any mialysls of 
Iho ri’flulla of this Culcssa! experiment are Welcome. 

Tlie present survey was coioplolcd in July, 1040, 
before any blitz hod cxjjerkneed* so that it is 

anrpriamg to lirnl that alwut half the nurnber of cases 
examined hud reioaincd in billet %- Attention is usually 
drawn to the failures in thn achemc, but the successes 
are really mueh more remarkable and imtnwrtivo. Thn 
Cnmbrklgs conditions are not p howpvrr, typical af all 
receiving areas. The geographical oandithju are 
favourable; a am ad town can accOfimiOdato reaiKmabk*- 
Sized groups, and provide no-ordmated opportunity for 
rocreAtion, eu-. ; the school groups nc^l not bo brakfTi 
up—the advantage af thia factor is of prime importano#. 
Further, a body ox practical workers tbs' organized to 
agsuit thn Chief Billeting Offioer and file oasialance of 
the Child Guidance Training Centre WuS freely given. 

The survey deals with children coming from only two 
London nehooU. In those favourable circumstance^ out 
of the 056 ehiklren exnmincNl only S-2 per cent, ahowod 
dvlmile inaladjualmeiit to their new en\dn>nmmit. and 
it is probable that a tcrLuin numbpr of these ehiklren 
wore already mal adjusicd at home- The great majerily 
of these children were o%Uf 11 yeara of age, AjioeIkt 
finding of important is that regular visits from parents 
wore helpful. Those- factors ftliotild be coiiiidored in all 
ovoeuAtian ochcxnsds. 
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From this it may bo inferred that English children 
under eleven. ac^u&Lemed to home Me in towns, bo- 
longing to ft daai to which the idea, of bonriiing^choGl i* 
QllitO foreign, on the whole adapt wet! to ft cornp^fy 
change in environment. 

It liff'ms clear that a family that provides a good 
backgrcuoul for it* own children in Capable of ae- 
comreOkiftiilig other ohOthfoti. Tables showing t|ii- 
ptimmlAgu of unlioppy dii3itron in billets an? particularly 
interesting. Out of case* 8-4 pt-r «nl, rhiklren am 
liflted 1 unhappy/ of which Hi per cent. nre in billets 
where thl-re uh‘ no other children und IB-5 per esnt. an 1 
III bflkita where Ihti only other children are ako tfrVflCUPtNl; 
whereas in ihorio caeca when? sibling..* aiy billeted t^Hthur, 
whether with or without other eVUriiLws or childreu 
belonging to the fat I lot*, tin ■ gh vcciitage in lower. Another 
table 38 mini? (thia lime with SttB eatt^ and no 
id given for the difference in the total) in which it is 
shown that twine ftfl Quay of the unhappy children luad 
no brother or si^tfr hi their billets j&k those who had 
sibling*. £tri»s is laid on the fact that tbitf indiefth^. 
that n child ] Hurtl’d from it# pan-ut* i* better off, it tho 
fondly tie m mt entirely broken, and sibling* remain. 
So one will quarrel with this finding, in spite of not 
infrequent rn&m where siblings muntlt or become imijv 
manageable when parted. Hut it seeing, to QW thttt, it* 
the percentage of unhappy children was the wuim*— 
S’S per cent.—whether billeted with dblm^s, with 
trtTBOtiG&a or with Cambridge children f the mqro ajpjfjiaat 
factor is that fi-5 per cent, of the unhappy children were 
in liousuhnldri where there were no homo^ihiUr™, ns 
compared with 10 p«r cent, who w™ without sibling.*. 
It i* remarkable that jealousy of the hauAsholdi-r*8 
children docs not appear to be a eatipi■ of uiitiuppliu^, 

line great difficulty in th« Bdbema is the fateccrurity of 
tenure ; ft child may k removed from a billet for sound 
or for apparently trivial realms— reasons which would 
not be considered m a hostel or achooL Whatever the 
cams** o f the el Lange of billot* whether due to the child 
or the househokh>r F the child undoubtorLLy stlfftn from 
tfao SW of insecurity and with successive changes tends 
to become unhide tabic. 

It would seem, that the adaptation of famwwhoUfam to 
evacuees fa a factor of m much tmpcrtiuico os that of 
children to the billet, ami the greatest number of failures 
oeDHtitsi where the householder had no other children. 

It inciv be picwumed tlukt there householders wore either 
childlm, or their children wens older ami Juul left hufoa. 

CotkHcdeling Sin? intimacy shat cannot be avoided in u 
household and the fact that the evacuees, being children, 
necessarily accept a junior and bonce infar for status, it 
argues well for tho adaptability of the young that the 
pemeiHUi^ of Luiimjipy cases was so low. (It will be 
remembered that about half the children bud aIready 
returned, to London—though not itacesAixily hrawa* 
they were Ultiiappy.) Com|l4«d with the non -adapt* 
abdity of adults, this result is remarkable, Tiie failure 
of the evacuation of mothers with infants or children 
under school age h too welt kEmwrii to require comment, 

The survey demolMtrntOS the ]mrtiid success of thia 
quasi-adoptinn method of evacuation wilEiuut any form 
of Belwiiom e3h- adaptability of the children, und tb- 
capacity of parents to extend their porrot*| Attitude to 
at range cbiMreti. And this is noteworthy^ for tluough- 
OUt tile survey great attonlion is givm to ihe paycho- 
logtLiil dihlciilL l«i arising within the parent^-clilld 
tioa. Bui thia mclboii in not the only pMkiibb one ami 
it is obvious that it can be improved upon. Ko in- 
veetigatkm was mude of eldkbwn evactmfed to institu¬ 
tions i it is to be hoped that any further survey may 
include such children, so that the proa and cons of the 
two systems may be tested. 

t 2: 


Further surveys^ which may be undertaken now of 
niu’h chi[f.lnin who have remained in billets 
September, fand there are sonic !), and tho» who 

have been billetcHl since Un> blitzkrieg begun, may giva 
us information which should be invaluable, not OEily 
for smenodinte nation in Wartime but for reconstruction 
of our eduent coiiilE Bv^lem after the war. We wJUIt to 
gi?t Eiri complete a picture as possible of tho changes in 
physical, iiiiolln‘-tun|. itml emolioa&l Suake-up in the 
child, brought ftboiti by hta surlden uprooting. What 
luis the OiperktuSo done for him 1 IIan the break in 
education ulwnya been lumufd | In what sjieeinl 
tmvs ha* it been harmful 1 Hew could this In' n-me- 
1 1 icd t I In s the widenl ug of experienc* and improvement 
in hciiltli, broiicd 11 tilroul by tho change, comjjerkaal enI 
fi*P lofia of educational contiEiuity * Has it bcn-ii found 
ihal any parents cannot bt- L rm-ed, m that the nhildreik 
have bcc-omi- 1 1nerted * Where lie has beem Juippily 
bEibted, lm* loyalty lo two groups, the home and the 
f Lift tor greup, jict up inner EJtmfiicta ? A dctaiErd c-vamma- 
liens of all children refuhing Mi'hooldcnviis^-age mhil& in 
billets, llemI tlu? oDCupatiena taken up, would be vnhmhb ; 
recoixls of the mtmbera of bkik'tcd chi Idreu taking tK L holar- 
and | Hissing on to l*u L liniciil and other schools* 
oub-actlzul chiLdretk anil coacs of flelinqutffft^y in bdlets r 
nhrjuM be obtaim^l. 

Hie provision for children under live cuts Further mlo 
thn- structure of the fumily, and ihe gnidiml forma I km 
of IbOkSt' sentimiHils which arise within [ho ckttQClitary 
family ilmi lay the foandatiaika oi tlu- ch Lld'ii dmmrkr. 
Sending Elio children into biikfa with their tnofhers 
faded. Now thi MiniMty ef Health Iftia eilupE^I the 
principle of n.'sident nursery schooU and nursery partiett. 
A coikflidcrable number of the former have been ojKfidd 
jmd are being ojjenE'd t Them usually provii!e for rhi I dren 
from io y ini re in groups vt tram 25 upwards. It 
may bis- that by two yeans the rkildsaenfimeiits towards 
both (Mireats are an well ciy r ±s tali zed that, providerl the 
staff is well rhu«rJi, Ilo jg aln-ady ca^Hibli’ of Inakiug 
substitute■attarhincntw that will give him the necessary 
aecunty for full development. Except in the case of 
twiriH, the child under two lias rarely made any deep 
attachment to hiii siblings. By two he is just hffgiiming 
to become a social animftl T and the speeding Up of this 
prorasH by the jm of numerous Htlbstitulfl-Hihlingft 

is not likely to bo harmful, except to very timid 
tempo came nfs. 

The adjustment to auhatitimx.parent^ is a more 
delicate matter, nod needs watching with great unw. 
The gUJirilum^ must not fall into the Seyllft of aioofncdw, 
or the Cluiiybdis of over-duvotjon, Tim child must not 
feel deserted—yet tlu- nfTwt jim that he is given wad gives 
shnidri leave BpfU» for the reappearnnes of the mother 
without another fieriona wrench. It is inevitable that 
substitute fathers cannot W provided. The part 
played by thi" English father to th& vhih\ under live 
follow* no IixinI patteni + and Vtlfkw with the tempera- 
mold- Had eircuuistancNWE of 11 if individual, Or perllApe 
the patEem has boon undergoing considerable t-hauw m 
thifl generation, from ono of studied aloofnrag to that of 
oo-operfttive aflVeikm and care + The great interest 
in nil male visitors hy a group af six little children 
uf both BPxiii under my care. Contrasted with their initial 
shyness with female visitors, seems to defitcinHtntto that 
they feel the Luck of a father or fotbcr-fcubffUtuhL 

lo a group of fretn four to eight children the homo con. 
d iti<u l* that we Jwsociate with t he family, and which ate 
regarded JI* Lhe normal background for a oMkl'fl develop¬ 
ment, can be approximated- It might fan a goad thing 
if the age for mwh graujis could Be raificd lo seven. 
Above that ago, cliiklren in ail cultures tend to form 
gfou|«. The tkoarding^haol system hftS been Con- 
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Hidcrsxl jjwmLIy Mim.-Hwful for Om ii|>pei» on4 middle 
t L (iLRM<tf : there L5 no 4 priori itoUott why it diould Sot In- 
equally good for uIJ Bui old Liut it Lit ioii ft should, 

not be imitated too closely ; family lien nhould not bo 
entirely broken : the ehiHr en should find security in the 
new group, nnd have l ho opportunity to form now 
nfTeut ioius nnd bytdhiY. Return homo for long holiday* 
in the family may be imjnH&ibJo, ho llratud nveurmncMki- 
tion for viintinjj puttili should b' provided. Given 
h-'atsiij] iid 1 ■ U i cqiupmmLt and good food, the Dlirceas of a 


echoed ifrpwda on the eld ightoned Altitude of the aUff, 
mid ik ir n4l iou to their pupils, not on the ml in of 
expenditura. Eip’riecw ha* shown that I he billda in 
jfinid families have now been filled, ami with the call-up 
of women fe#cr will ho availaKta, If the war continue*, 
jLnd the evacuation of children teumiiw a Govrnifnnnt 
policy. l.ioarding-achoola with Itoliday-oarnpa tmwl come, 
mid this may prove the bt^inninfc of a great social 
change. BRENDA Z. SELICUAX. 


INDIA 


Some Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khaiat of 
the ell'Himalayan Region. Ify ti. _V ^/a/iimdiar* 
JiHm i. ft. A*iaiic&x>' Bengal, tW, S I. I , lMfc 

J-l pp. t a ttutp r 

This nrticlo fa no interesting exaimniitioii of the HOcfaty 
of a nub- HJmaluymi ttrM in Norflipm fndfa. A brief 
general account of the racinl composition ond the 
economy of the people i« given* and I his is followed by 
a doner dxainiiuitioii of the marital ayivtcfik* of I he ati-a, 
nod the infcrocKW to 1m drawn from them. Tt» atudy 
fa Important as ndatEng to a polywxlrtm* Madefy which 
fa at thfr same titne piltikHAl and patrilineal ; the 
accepted slam lard of fomolo behaviour » exacting when 
the wife is living in her himlianil^ vilJhj^ : whereas situ 
hi atlowwl great laxity of conduct^ when she fa riponding 
one of bar periodic visit* to the village of her |iarenk^ 
Co^huAlAnd# nre normally brother*, and an only ^on 
find* it *u Ibunl to get a wife, that be generally lias to 
share with cuimhiB or collateral*] of some kind if he can 
find them agreeable. 

Dr, Majirmdw quite rightly, in the reviewer n opinion, 
mutrprou the umiMinl psdt^m of Kluwn tran-ingc ns dun 
lu the impart of a jNd riliru'rt! upon a mul rihimnl culture, 
a plipniJiiwncm which has prolwibly Iwrni far mure wide- 
spread in India than fa generally racopbwl; though it 


rirenm hardly likely to linvo been generally attended hy 
the emergence ef awdaty mrh m Dr, Maj mmlar report*, 
incidentally, of the Hmni, whow wturaxtloflc even imp 
nml bunt, in Mty imllimg uf producing fenudu art fata 
wh& decorate their honma with mural painlingn of 
warrior* and battle accrues. 

It jH i not no ea*y, hoifover. to follow t>r, Majumdor in 
t*U the detain of hfa utaly. Hhh writM of an * Austria 1 
nml of ATI 1 AxlKtrie ' eultun?* though that ailjeetive 
fa "f ridly iippEicahle oidy li> language. Again b» writeik 
of hfa *ufchHunn]ayan people ue being compos! of ihw 
racial element*—Mon^rdoid. Iriilo. Aryan, and 1 AiWtiic 
* or rred>ravitliaik/ bkit it fa clear, if only From the 
■‘erabmfa iIm.hI in nnd tin- i4nnih rjf Dmvtduui 

Km goes ^solatod in LtnliH'hfatan nnd in the Rajn^ahal 
Hi IK that Draodian • speaking people* eiux*. cKitrupiod 
much of nnrlhrm India, while n>mc of tleMf physical 
typ* 5 * of the sub* Himalayan regkHi, which tend Towards 
hriebycephlly. an Armeiiold nr Konihiat ir hasfa. 

rut her than n Mongolian one, and their culture rontajiki 
►urattereti unrviviilfl of the worship of Nru&k^ Mid of the 
Grout Mother, 

a study n( patrilineal ^dyaudry in the wckricinp. 
I Jr. Majutiwiftr^ article fa a contribution to Indian 
ethiiO^mphy uf iHinaidcrable importance. J. H. H. 


AMERICA 


Her nan Cor til* J5fy Sahnutw Jr Mwfariaya. n . 

Iloddcr d: Stoughton* 104i. niit irdA 3 pletfr*. 

Thfa book, being a life of Cortfr, and tmthing el He, 
tlof# mil emtdii any ethnographical Iiiaterial, 
hut fa a .good liiHlwj of the e(uque«t of Mexico. It fa 
uufiiTtiiELutt 1 lhal the author^ racial and reltgiou* views 
lewl him to take a distinctly jmti-fndfan torse tlinmgh- 
nUl F hut with thfa rcanr^at[cm tlw famk fa n wx>d piece 
of work and fair in its judgraonta, It fa certainly true 
that Cort^ was much nupriw intellect uatly to and h*-s 
cruel (ban the 01 hot Spuufah coikquejef^ of hfa I \ u u<, The 
conquest m- a marvelious achievement and he writ un 
able general and governor. One ran Uikdemland the 
ttUthor’* anxiety m Uphold bin hcn> m all rust *. but w hen 
it n.ims* E 11 extemintuig the egregioiu Alvarado 7 * rn?w- 
wovru it fa rather too much. However, he doe*. nn| excuse 
the torturing ef CmuihteiiKX). The Kifftenient lliat 
Mcukt^tiJpiiL luul Uo conception of iitirh a thing a- 1 wrong " 
fa ill aniUfliikg exampfa of anlj-lndiaik hiofl. A* iii- hml 
l»i'n raptured by triwlierj^ he wo* certainly j untitled in 
intriguing U> Eihemm himiwIL In faet Curtin and hu 
were much alike in moral character, each being bravo, 
cruel, tnaehancto + and polygamous. Nut with-landing 
llle aulhur my*, the noadition of the nntiveri after 
fho eenquB^t was terrible, both frank the opp region of 
their lay niMters anil frank eodenil#U»1 Jw^ution. 

Ajsftri From lh<3iB$ matter*, Die author rightly eay# I hat 
MoiiirziiiiiB Wa* neither a cowan I nor a fool, and in tlm 
lUiluwui ^ opinion be fa ju*tifiec| in holding lhnt the 
Aiteo rulertof tlwlt time had vwey coikHidcrable power, 
uml in rejecting the currcrjkt jbucriwk view that lh?y 


rnetts triljal 4'hief*. Thn comparfand wilh tin- Holy 
Hi in him Km pi re fa dfatiuctly good, t hough of eoumu ii 
rannot lie pretoed too far. 

tl fa purkniH to find the Altec ditto of the entry of 
Cort<V i n so >lexid> given a* rhn ihml day of Qkii-r'holh 
instead uf I ho ninth. Bui the author fa not sltTikk^ in 
culeiidrit'iil mnElem and anm nut to know of the work 
oF Seler or of Ca-no, He K hiiwevpr, quite right in 
that h*- ilom not knew on what authority the 
ediHu of the OudeX Mendoza *tateri that Hie Wmnony 
of I he TLtrw fire took place on 1*1 November. Tin* 
reviewer lion aho heen unable to find any authority for 

[hut. hiatemenf. 

Cunuhttnhimc is wrongly tnuubrid ‘ Kiigh- of the 
Nodnctt. 1 It Rheuld l» ' Hojftdc the Woods/ 

Tbs hook fa extrinmdy Well wxitlcn and them fa m tfrKid 

mdex, RICHARD C. E LDN<fa 


Catulego de la Bihljotcc* del Instituto Panamerkaoo 
de Geografia € HistOria. fiy J#r#e A. f nd, 
/>irfcfer, / b k&J. 47, Tmnboyfi D.F ri -V/rjciVo, 
UNO. 412 pp» /'nice nef .flo/cd. 

TMb fa *0 serviceable an inventory of Aracriranfat 
pnldicai bum of nil kinffa lhat it deserve* the encHiiirrtge- 
inent of HtudeutK, of thew mbjecta. Ad the library 
appear* t« impend in jmifI forita information OH ejcchangc^ 
of periodical WM&tim and (03 Hfahem of jokimafa con 
help materially hy sending re view-cop fa*, which are 
added to the I n*t il Ut#?fa libruiy, and itrknuwItHlge*! Isy 
inclusion of their titles in the ttsxt L*su a of the Cntulogue. 
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Tha FanamerLean Initituta ibsuM other publications of 
fta own, byt has omit it'd to describe them by their titles 
in ita own Catalog. This, however, will no doubt Iks 


remedied. As the Institute was only founded in J&2G t 
it tail a good record of publication * 47 volumes in 

10 years. J. Ij« M„ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Myth of the Giridcvi; kathlva, in Ceylon. 

Him,—Professor alalinowsky taw utresflod the im- 
portance of the myth, win! written much to 
establish ita Lma position in the functioning of 
early society. The myth lias played a considerable and 
dmtmctorifltic role, not only in mousing the ebmimct er 
of lead civilisrad man but aim in I bo enforcement of 
riutoms and E radii .tun a by acting m a warrant Or charier 
against their t nmfEgrcssian. 

Such myths relating to Incest are found in most 
wwittw*. Egypt and India hwwo preserved written 
records of *uch Mtorierf ; for example. Rig Fadu , Bk .XJO, 
Certain other roirntriefl have preserved them through 
oral tmiismwfliofl. All the*# are held in great respect 
and venera tkm. 

In Coy Ion we luivi" a myth known as ‘ XagivTiinla-a^/ 
popular in certain vitia ^'4 of the upland area* (It, L, 
Spited. XV Md rryfoa, R LUJ-A, p. 105 ; ^jnrth, Mas. H>3& r 
111 }, S-i> fur a*' tha writer i- aware there i* no wnttn 
record of ibis oil her in the printed Njub or on In 
Iraf manuscripts.. On the orhi-r hjmd, there is a myEh 
*A i nr 1 ‘-if which i- not popularly known throughout the 
country (ihi^ writer ho* not heart! it 4 but which boa been 
preserved in a puku loaf manuscript belonging tra the 
f>i|oml>o .Museum. Coylnn. The atary ia known an the 
Giri-devi.kflth&va M.-*. a.KJIO folios Hi. t-t. The Story 
of Prince** Giri. Thu forms the bm\* of the atary of 
Cara Ynku, who ]m invoked in a demonological dine# 
wbjeh m performed at the end of every bdli perforrnnTicC. 
The story nina ah follow* : 

In the pleo*nnt city of UmMa m fndia lived a noble 
king called Hom?avnti. Hr? 1 - daughter wa beautiful 
princess. At her lurth* when the Brahmins Were 
1 uiutuitfl], it was foretold that, later* a prince aIfhj would 
W born to the queen, Further it wils prophesied Ihmi 
in ei iiieCKluou.-s union would take place between I he 
brother and si* ter P *tneo it bad Ix^u their wish in a 
previous existence. Nothing could prevent such a 
calamity ; not oven [lie gods. 

The fwirent--* were greatly perturbed and grieved to 
hear the ehunuful news. The king devised a mans of 
preventing such a union. He rniu^i to lw eouitniofed 
a grand and beautiful tunnel whom the pitfiiiw wu* 
Finnic to live the company of rive hundred wet nur^-. 
The prince** Giri shone liki- the full monn r And at the 
age of ftevea she appeared to l>e a full-grown beauty 
re^ombting a golden Smogs. The proportions of hor 
body conformed to the domical dwriprioo, not only in 
detail but also in appeal and Kyininetry. 

When the princess attained puberty at the age of 
sixteeUh her thoughts wnmkred only in the direciion of 
nsxuoI lierirc*. Such pn^Hinna olhse^&Ml hnch The hand, 
maidens informed her brother Dak about the *tmnge 
mental disposition of his sister. 

The* " aafu-mangaile 1 jeloth ceremony a&sociated with 
the firat menstruatiOFO wftH performed by washerwomen 
in the presence of the qilMIl. Seven curtains enclosed 
the spot at which the cloth wo* displayed before the 
queen am i ■.:-! the sounding of musical nastrttmcfkta. 

Prince Dfthl o^ailEt^l one of the washerwomen, and 
inquired about hi« rioter. The woman related the 
recent incident and told hitn where tfkc prince** m 
living, TI 10 prince docldod on a pleut of action. Ho 
pretended to ho III. The illness waa the Strong desire 
to Keo his viator. H* domanded that hli sister should 


be brought into hi* presence. Ho raged like a rutting 
elephant and threatened to abstain from food and 
drink ontU it vtfvn promisotl to bring before him his afrtcr, 
tbo prino*^ Giri. 

BegnrdJess of all the shameful cOUwquoucos predicted 
by tlie Itmhmin.-! p the princes was brought into the 
preeefiefl of the prine(+ b^r brother, She wore hsr golden 
anklets. A curtnin Was dnia^ii itreund till- pertK>lts. The 
prince then led his own sister by her soft, golden arms 
and took her to bin bed where Im uatisded hi* long- 
ohra-iahed eantal d^ire. The thought of auch Ignoniini- 
liUK behaviour made her woep deipat* her youth. The 
prince tried vainly to pacify her, but pho wept. Baying 
that her handmaids would ever ilenpcto her, 

H Ho not weep, dear aiat*r F 1 bava only oipra^^ed my 
J true fwJJnyB tomrels you. You afono puBSAOi a form 
J equal tu iiiywl'lf and you alone enn gratify my dftriw/ 
TIlcii the priu 4 Kis* K^ketl: " \VTiy did you love me * 

' Although you ppeak Ktuuneteadyt people of t|ie world, 
■ especially women, will ridiuiilnj me. 1 Hhi reptiati a Sly 
' love for thee will never cikOTLgv. Will tin? ajpots on 
J the mtH>u ever change 1 Will I he spring fornakp its 
4 fuitivu p<j 3 ]d ? And iho Ih-c:- give up the llowern from 
, which they gather honey I 1 Then replied she, fc It 
' seems an if my stomach wnr- enveloped in hurtling 
' dame*. My life will not endure, Ain.*? ! not even the 
' jgoda my woe.*. How can I endure having once 
1 slept with my own brother m my husband J r 

When the prince fell asleep on her lap, who Ktulo Away 
and hanged herself on urn Amin tree ( fistula], llut 
the <!od huikre'H intervention tav^xl her life. 

Awaking from Sd^ deep .dumber, prim-re Htila nolicod 
the uliMethcii uf hiK slkler-HSJU^irt. Enraged a-ith grief 
nnrl ramhleEtiKl wit h angnr* hri btigau to drslroy Bin >1 j I Is 
mu! valleys, the earth ami 11 K- nether world. He even 
Hwopt the sontbc of thc-wa. Finally. approHchtng Sakra, 
111 1 im|uired whether ho had m.h.'jl his beloved wih.-. Sakra 
all the celestial maidens and nqtiwtfd him to 
1 'hOijHPL" hU wib frema among t Imo. Xoe on*% s*aiti ho. wns 
worth Ehc liE-tk.* finger of his wife, his ►Lsler the prinrvsK 
Chri, Then Hakra conducted prince Data to the spot 
where Girl was swu hanging frein the tir.', In groat 
grief Dnla clilnb^l thv tnsy, kiased her, and breught her 
down, fttkm L-iprinkltvi nectar on her body and revived 
iLPr. Later ii iHic^hnoufl liuid was fcracared on the 
husband, who di^pMied in to the woods leaving hi* 
wife behind. The God Hukra look rrilimy Giri to hot 
heaven, where even to this day she lives Us nnr of the 
odeaUal maidaut 

In both the Y edits dory of Yama mui Yoml and the 
Sinhalese Xaga-mala-nl^ R it in the Fiintt'f who takos the 
imtintivo, whilst tho brelht'f w the unwilling viilim. 
But m the ease of this Htur>\ the brother ia the aeduenr, 
whilst the KtSler unwiliingly sueeumbs. It must olfio W 
noted that thuMr Ktorias arc utill ptfek-rved in th& remote 
^.illagea nf the idan<l, (Uni are id fact believed to bo 
myths by tliosc who relate them. Tho writer lioa 
inquired from a few informant* whether such things 
aotuaQy took place. Xn F ccrt^iitily not/ Wa« the reply. 
Of course ad element of magic comas into play, whereby 
the crime is explained in such atOEies. In the story of 
t Im the temptation and Bedm-tkm are attributed to their 
mutual determination in a previous existonc#, 

N, D , U1JESEKERA r 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

CEREMONIAL LIME SPATULA FROM BRITISH NEW GUINEA. % T Elder Bicbmu, Sf.A.. 
Ph IK A JU\S, f F.JfcSJE. Cf. Mas, 1942. 29. Witt Pfote B . 

I C Through the good oflkbn Dr. H. >hrialunl f uf the Pit! Rivera Oxford, have been 

I J mured other nine specimens of ceremonial lime sprit li hr from British New Guinea* to add to 
those published in Man, 1942, 29. LFufortunately no evidence id available to cnahln ns to record 
their place of origin with certainty* but it -sterns evident that thby are nil from the Lmiraiatfra. 
Specimen 2 t in Plate U T which is the moat elaborate in Its df-eomtkMi, might be made of turtle shell ; 
the others ere apparently of wood, probably ebony. 

Beligman States [Melanesians of British New VaitiEti, p. o m 2S) that mmt of these ceremonial spatuke 
are carved at .Minima and that t hey constitute art idles of great value locally and among other 
islands of the group. The shell diw'S, which are a usual feature of their decoration, are generalJv 
added by the purchaser. It will be? noted that Plate B. no** t and 3, and no. H of fig, I. have no 
3 ii 7 
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no, I.—ncnsuoNLiL, natu bpstMiM fhom imirnui mtw atrzs&A 
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perforation* along the outer edge of the handle. 
®N«. it would appear have never been traded and 
iiKiv have formed part of the mock-in. trade of 
the vendor craftstmiu : or they may be older, 
for an Had don (writing in 1893) points nut’ 
There is now a tendency for recently matin 
\ spatula* to l«- turned out in u more perfunc- 
tory manner. Degeneration in artistic excel- 
■ lence is tilt- almost universal result of the in- 
‘ liuenee of the white man. Time is now loginning 
1 to mean money to these people, and there is 
a gradually inoreaxing feeling among natives 
‘ who have become influenced by white men, 

‘ f " content with utensils which are un- 
decorated, or of which the ornamentation is 
'scamped. The natives have, by this time, sold 
'a considerable portion of their old and writ- 
‘carved objects, and they find that the trader 
■does not insist upon jierfectum in more modem 
■objects. 1 {The berorntiw Art of British New 
G Hines, j>p. 

All lb-; others appear to have been traded or 
put into ceremonial use and, with one exception 
(m*. i ), ate noticeable more elaborate in their 
ornamentation. 

Owing to the absence of information it is not 
possible to siserilM- the specimens figurerl to am 
particular island within 1 In; Louisiade group. The 
curvilinear style of the decoration, suggestive of 
the head and neck of the lm or reef heron, is 
clia racterist ie of the area. In the sped riicns 
" bb'h we have been able to trace,there is suflicictit 
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variety in the decoration to suggest that a con¬ 
siderable degree of freedom of invention was 
jH/rtnitted. The crescentic handle is, of course, 
typical, and while a symmetrical typo of design 
predominate*, asymmetry is occasionally em¬ 
ployed with great rlfcct ami ingenuity ; djj, 
no, fj, whore the * beaks ' have been intertwined 
at the base. .,f the prong. The design* on no, 7 
is a vary degenerate example of the bird motif; 
very little of the natural form has been retained 
with the result that the design is completely 
locking in organic character. Two of the speci¬ 
mens, tig. I. nos. 8 and 9, are so alike in design 
and finish that they may even be the work of 
ufje Hum. 

There is reason to believe flat the series repro¬ 
duced were originally collected by my friend. 
Professor Setignian, The plates belong to the 
I itt Hivcr* Museum, Oxford. 1 euu unable to say 
with certainty where the originals are, hut the 
most likely place is the University Museum of 
Arab apology ami;if Et hnology, f Wbridge. Miss 
O'Reilly, the present acting Curator, to whom I 
sent the photographs, recall*Specimens exhibited 
Ijefore the war. ohm of which might be cilher 
no. 0 or no. 2. Mr. II. J. Bru unbolt k of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities end of Ettrno- 
graphy, British Museum, is practically certain 
that the specimen* arc not in their collection, 
Until the war is over, the question of their bxm 
must remain doubtful. 


THE EGYPTIAN FERTILITY-RITE : POSTSCRIPT. 

My tost article on the fertility-rite (Man, 
1JDI, 71) has called forth some kind I v 
criticisms from good authorities, including those 
of Professor Bose (Mas, 1WI. 103), To begin with 
the latter, I must apologise for an omission which 
led to a want of clarity in my dealing with 
Plutarch's note on tiie names of Isis. On p. HI 
(par. 1. o) the word ‘ her ’ was intended for 
Hathor, the original Egyptian mother-goddess 
whose functions were largely transferred'n> laL* 
on the entry of the dsiris-cuit into Egypt. The 
two deities are confused in Plutarch's text, or 
which, by the way, I understood the sense in the 
same way as Professor Hose: tho interpretation 
of Mat as * mother 1 is correct, but Ath/r is 
simply the graeeired form of Hathor, while the 
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explanation of Meth>fr i* entirely fanciful, its real 
meaning being ■ Mother of Horns 1 (Egyptian 
\!ut-her), which is the very epithet applied to 
Hathor in the tut from Lanzone referred to by 
me. That text accords with the somewhat 
cryptic reference to thu womb, attributed to 
Plato by Plutarch, who, however, ignores the 
true application and refers all to Isis, Tho 
figuring of Hathor u> mother of Horn* j* j n 
keeping with her name, ‘ House of Horns,’ 
though it might, in jwrhai* greater likelihood, 
mean his wife: for that is the relationship iw- 
funk'd to the goddess in her precincts at Dondcroli 

and peir-el-Bahri, when- die is represented as 
stickling the infant Homs in the security of the 
tall intmih-reeds. But in Onirian texts, os at 
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Abydos, that is tho function of Ms ; and thus 
Plutarch, with liis mind full— like that of runny of 
his con tcm|H)reriea—with thoughts of Inis n may be 
hdd e xcarabte i n igiH ^ri ng t ho ea rl ter H at In >r* I n 
either cn^ h tho feature r>f importance for the 
■uniter in hand is the confusion between Mother 
and Wife characteristic of the myths woven 
round the old fertility-rite. 

On another point Plutarch was rightly in- 
formed — the myriad name* given by the people 
to Trds, which was the result . of course* of her 
penetration, m avatar of the primeval Great 
CirnJdc^s, into local cults, exactly comparable in 
this respect, as in others, to her Indian equivalent 
noted by me (Man* 1937, p. loo) and to the Meso- 
Ijotamiaii Is Filar. This multiplication of epithets: 
anil names occurs also, ns we should expect, for 
Hathor, and was in her caw extraordinarily great, 
a* Lanzone bus shown (Ats. Afit, pp. 870-887), 
far exceeding that of Isis ; and quite naturally, 
since Hut bar whs the primary- avatar of the Great 
Goddess in Egypt, established long ages before 
memory* and adopted by I lie Falcon- folk as their 
great pat row- deity. 

From all this Confusion the inference seems to 
emerge that tho conception uf the group uf divine 
Mother, Son, and Spouse, m essential For human 
prosperity* was established in Egypt in its earliest 
stage of settlement. 

With mgjLfd to Mother Earth, no doubt p as 
Ptufessor Rose has remarked, Plutarch had in 
miiul the equation of her with the Great Mother, 
as exemplified in Plato Tinur.ws^ 68d- But this 
passuge has no reference to any name and is of 
general scope; 1 cun only suggest, tentatively, 
that the statement fathered on Plato* if really hi?, 
appeared in a treatise now lost ; he. indeed, nr 
perhaps an imitator, summarized the idea in the 
words attributed to Socrates : Woman in her 
‘conception and generation is but the imitation 
1 of the earth, and nut the earth of the woman T 
(Plato i NnMutcnun, 337-#; Jewett's trails-* Ill* 
1-120). Lucretius (II, -798 H) t expounding Greek 
ideas to Borne, says in his account of Earth 
{Teitm} that she is great mother of the gods, 

‘ mother of beasts and parent fpgiiffriz) of our 
1 body.’ In Egypt, too* and equally in Meso¬ 
potamia, tho Great Goddess was bymnrd as 
'Mother of the Gods + and, in many ports of the 
Near East, as Mistress of the Beasts," 

Egypt, however* haul a quite different concep¬ 
tion of the Earth-deity (Cfafr), who was male ; 
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and we mrght infer that here was one more 
example of Greek misunderstanding derived from 
uninformed popular sources. But the Greek idea 
had entered Egyptian theology in the Later 
Period, probably under the Ptolemies* for it 
appears then at Phi he, which had become ft centre 
of iKis-Oiilt. A ’ Hymn to the Nile, 1 of late date, 
recorded there, equated Osiris* in the old way* 
with tlse Xilc while Isis was identified with the 
irrigated laud (Junker ; Dob Gotitrdd&ti ubtr dan 
Ahaton, p. 3#). The hymn contains other fea¬ 
ture* an the conception of Isis, much limiting her 
original scope as iiiothfir-gcHldcss, Confusedneoi 
is also apparent in another passage of the text, 
which equates Osiris with Orion and [si* with 
Sirius; this was doubtless a survival from the 
old astral system of religion which uuce reigned 
in Egypt and h as loft clear truces, notably in the 
Pyramid Tex ts, in spito of its submersion beneath 
the weighty iU»»\ of the Sun-cult which in those 
text* was at its height (Budge: From Fetich to 
tit-xl, pp, 41 and But thca*tral equation 

of Osiris was of vague character, for in some 
classical testa he was identified with a 1 planet/ 
the Moon ; indeed, it seams a question whether 
all such cftta-Htermina were riot of a similarly 
mobile nature ; or pcriiapn this one iimuo from the 
circumstance that Osiris was of foreign anil not 
primarily native origin. 

It may also he noted that in the late Gorzean 
period Horns* as Dr. Elise Baumg&rtel has 
pointed out, seer ns to have been connected with 
the moon —see, for example, the caning on a 
stone vase illustrated by Petrie ilheratonpol^ 
I, PL xix) and reproduced by Capart {Primitiiv 
Art in Egypt, fig. 73 of the English version). 

Another interesting feature in the Hymn to the 
Nile is the infill nit iuii of foreign ideas and their 
acceptance by the priesthood —a sure sign of the 
weakening of the official national cult, which was 
indeed inevitable and opened the way, not long 
after, to the triumph of Christianity, with its 
ideal of individual, and nut mainly communal, 
good life, and it* prospect of a happy After-life* so 
dear to the Egyptian. 

It may be noted m a rider to my former re¬ 
marks on Plutarch (Max. 1937, pp. 154 and 1711), 
that, according to some good authorities, his 
OrCeunnt of Isis at ByMofl* which fills much ofliis 
story, must have l>een drawn from tales current 
in Syria hut without base in Egypt. He may 
hftvo annexed them to his Work as additional 
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attractions* trading on that common human 
weakness for the mysterious and miraculous, 
which forms i prominent a feature in ail logon eh 
inongeringf and m copiously illustrated ra medieval 
' Lives of Saints s where the hagiogTspher* keen 
for the magnificat inti of his subject but short of 
exciting imIUt, lift* ii unconcernedly froan other 
Lives, ready quarries being available in such 
rolleotionsas 1 The Paradise of the Early Fathers/ 
of the fourth century, tnutfllaleri by Budge. 

The need of great caution in using Plutarch's 
accounts of foreign myths bs amply proved by 
lias own confession at the beginning nf his Lift 
of Thr^c.uH that his 1 fabulous material, lacing 
J moulded by reason, may accept the form of 
’ history p and, when this Cannot be dune* that 
+ my renders may btr indulgent and receive with 
1 kindness the fables of antiquity r (fane Harri¬ 
son f 3 tmudntion, Themiv, p. 317). 

It seems dear that he hag fallen into the error 
of taking certain myths and practice* nf other 
people known to the Greeks as equated with or 
derived from those of Egypt. A further example 
of this may be seen In hi* account of the dis¬ 
memberment of Osiris by Set which does not 
conic from any known Egyptian source hut formed 
part of the my th of Dionysus—of rourse without 
Set—and was u ptiLctiro fairly common else- 
where, as Fraxor has shown in Adonis, Atti 4, and 
Omri$ t VuL 2, pp. 97 If, Herodotus, too, b nut 
free from this error; when ho ostentatiously 
refrains from naming Osiris in various passages 
ofBk. U t he seems to have boon actuated, perhaps 
almost unconsciously, by a knowledge of the 
similar silence [ctiphPmm) enforced in the Diony- 
fiiac rites, thus following a course of thought con¬ 
trary to his usual t heory that Greece largely 
followed Egypt in matters of religion. 

The psyrhotitaxin {I regret using the Lnw-greek 
tinal h as been discussed hy Jane Harrison and 
illustrated from a vase-painting {pFolztjomzna to 
Greek Religion> 3rd cd. r pp, 183 ff-, fig. 2fi). 
There is no clear allusion* os my critic has re* 
marked, to a moral content—and I did not posit 
one—hut, its the name shows, it was ' lives p that 
wete weigher! up, or 1 souls/ and in primitive 
thought a religious idea is eoatly connected with 
these vague entities. Another name was Mro- 
xlmritt' 1 weighing of fates/ or, as she would 
suggest, of 1 spirits of the dead/ for thus she has 
interpreted one aspect of the Mr (p. Ifiok Tins 
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fragment of eschatology must have boon a 
matter of general lielicf, for it is recorded by 
Homer who, with Ausehylus, made Zeus the 
umpire, and it continued till ihr full Hellenic age, 
when it wjih spread rkhnuid mi such articles of 
wide emu me roe iih Attic pottery; its position in 
jhjj pidar thought is well illustrated by lhe comic 
allusion tn it in the Frog* of Aristophanes. 
I term eg may l:;avc been finally adopted as umpire 
on account of bis function m P$tfcko}ifanpQ9 t 
* conductor of souls/ to their future world. The 
general idea may well have originated in Egyptian 
pictures which reached the Greeks, who did not, 
however, learn their whole meaning ; for them it 
was the mere weighing of Fates, devoid of purely 
moral iniplications, of which, nevertheless, it bore 
the dormant seeds which had a vigorous sprouting 
i i« after c i mes p especially in Chris ti a ti it) . For 
there we find the archangel Michael, scion of both 
Orient and the Wes i, deputy in many matters for 
the Alu ighty, acting not only as Leader of the 
Heavenly Hosts but alm> aR the gnat Angel of the 
Dead, rind Conductor of their souls to Paradise, 
but not till be had weighted them in Ids stales—in 
fact, tike Hermes, both Psy chopompm and 
Weigher of Fates isoc Mni. Jamcaon: Sacred and 
ndary \rl. T, pp. I If 114, figs. 39, 42). This 
inheritance of function* seems to have originated 
in the early Christianity of the Near East, which 
confused him with Hermes or Mercury, as general 
theory baa done till now* though it hm its heretics 
such as Olga licijdeetvcint&ky {Le Cube dr $ Mkhet 
el k Jfoycw Age Latin, Paris, 1922). The teed-lied 
may have been in Egypt, for there, ae noted in my 
preceding article (p. 90, 1st par.), St. Mencurina 
largely replaced Us iris in the popular mind, and 
Osiris had been the mighty Umpire at the soul- 
weighing : thus we may here have gained an 
illuminating ghuice into the mechanism of the 
fusion of new with old at t he replacement nf one 
religious system of beliefs by another. A very 
modem incarnation of the myth has been kindly 
brought to my notice by Professor Myrcs who 
witnessed it in the streets of Athens in 1893, 
during Carnival, and published it, with illustra¬ 
tions, under the title 1 The Miser sI>uom r (J .A I . ? 
XX V r pp. 102 ff.), The miser died, his soul was 
extracted, then weighed and found wanting, and 
underwent its due tort tire ^ all at the hands of 
at rolling mummers. The idea of angels of in¬ 
quisition for the houIh of the dead was further 
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engrafted on Islam in it -, drecul pair, ilunttr mid 
jYfllwr. 

In dealing with the pronunciation of 0 I 
followed many authorities in considering it. >vh 
dues PrcfernoT Rase, as an explosive similar to 
that of the Chinese lnngtu^ t whieli contains 
several consonants of the sume character ; but if, 
in the word * sweetheart ' the linnl A -eart ’ is 
removed, the emphatic h following the t cm only 
be pronounced as a very strong out-breathing, 
sod this. I take it, would be the coae with E^ff t 
where it would represent the final soft guttural in 
SuticA as nearly as the Greek alphabet would 
allow; this gutturals however, was very corn- 
nionly represented in hicrogryphs as 4 ; compare 
the English and American pronunciations of 
Mthiduh and each/** tibia* 

These points, as Professor Rose has said, do not 
affect the agential question of the fertility-rite, 
but the rock-drawings of Cngul bear on it closely * 
just as the objects deposited with the dead in the 
Upper Pata?olithie Age bear on the question of 
belief in a kind of personal survival after death. 
The genuineness of the drawings has been 
attacked, os must always be expected with dis¬ 
coveries nf disturbing novelty,, which, to acquire 
real value and consequent currency, must under* 
go t he nrc lea 1 i *f severe v ri tic a I e xa in ipatiom B ut 
archieologists in general have now settled down 
to acceptance of thuir authenticity! and Miles 
Burkitt, who has examined them minutely, tells 
me that there can lie no doubt about, it, adding 
that some of the women -figures were probably 
painted after others, in which conclusion he ia 
supported by other authorities. They agree, too, 
that it would not lie safe to infer a fertility-rite or 
dance. About this matter complete assumtice is 
of course unobtainable, hut much can be said for 
a high probability. An objection has been made 
that aettud mating cannot have been intended or 
the male organ would have been otherwise 
depicted ; this is true, hut mating could hardly 
have been actual in a public dance in which several 
women took part, as they do in the drawings at 
Gogol and the Amrutian jar at Brussels described 
by Seharff—their similarity in this respect may 
surely be taken as pointing to their prolwible 
identity in meaning and purpose, and not mere 
J convergence .* Petrie interpreted the subject 
on the vase in University College, London, as a 
fight r hut Seharff could offer no explanation of the 
Brussels example. 


Roth authors take the small figures for males 
ua well a-s tho larger, despite their manifest points 
of diiXercnec. The masculinity of the larger is 
plain to sec ; the sexual distinction in the smaller 
is moat marked as tig. 2 ahowi, drawn after 
ScJinrCf (J. Eg. Arch., XIV, p. 267)' it whs of 
course intentional and had a definite purpose 
which fits exactly with the interprohit ion of the 
group m represent mg a fertility-rite. The limited 
means at the artists* disposal made impossible a 
naturalistic rendering of the organ, but, us it waft 
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essential for their purpose that it ahnuld he 
readily recogmiaMe, they roeorted to the artifice 
nf drawing it as pro! ruding from the body, keeping 
quite dear its distinct ivi- shape. This kind of 
artifice, designed to exhibit the very quiddity of 
its object, is well known In early art and lies at 
the root of many peculiarities of the art of ancient 
Egypt throughout its history; at Cogul it was 
unnecessary', the women being clothed. For an 
interesting parallel we may turn to the method of 
discriminuting sex in Chinese ideograms, illus¬ 
trated in Dr r L, Adam's f Pelican * booklet on 
Primitive Art, p. 34, fig. 5. 

At Cogul the subsequent addition of female 
figures provides gs>od evidence for their magioo- 
religious value p exactly as in the figures of 
animals, sujwrrposed, in the caves of Altamiru ; 
their value os instruments of the people's pros¬ 
perity demanded that they should be renewed or 
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Htreogthenod as occasion required ; similar super- 
|>rfe«;it[run occurs in the rock-drawings of Wadi 
11 i.i 1 it cii 4 iniAC described by M„ Winkler ami pub¬ 
lished by i he Egypt Exploration Society. 

The i late of the Cogul drawings cannot be 
exactly determined: generally accepted ns 
epipalauHthic, they may come down, a* Burkrtt 
has said, to the early Neolithic period and lit! not 
far removed in time from the Amraf ian. 

This interpretation receives ntuch support frum 
Ancient China, whence the idea may well have 
spread from the West with other elements of 
culture, such ji* the plough, as recent Sinological 
a ut horities have ded need, 11 es strongly i ns isted 

on hy M. Cranet {F&e# ct t 'hanmm rinciennte d? fri 
Chine) whore he traces the idea as background to 
the festal rejoicings of the peasants at spring and 
on fitter occasions ; be stmts up in another work 
{La CiviUmtimi Chimite t p. 133], ' to inaugurate 
' work in the fiehb* wml collaboration was 
' necessary. 1 lit chap, IT, section 4 P be records 
the close connexion of agriculture with women— 
indeed, of the J feminine principle ’ — and their 
metaphorical identification with the earth. This 
refers to the mass of peasantry, but w r hen we 
come to royalty the principle was greatly em¬ 
phasized (p. 219): 1 The Rites proclaim that the 
+ greatest affair of the State m the marriage of the 
b Prince ; on it depends the order of the world and 
1 of society; the universe is at once tkjnmged if 
4 the union between king and queen becomes 
J imperfect *—and the king wrus of the same 
divine order as the Pharaohs* being the L Son of 

Heaven/ The idea of man's 4 completion ' by 
marriage rests on the same basis as this exalted 
notion about mynl marriages; it haa a striking 
parallel in ancient Greece when? lefcs, meal ling 
' completion r was applies! to the act of marriage 
while the plural tdS signified 4 mystery rites. {#te 
June Harrison, Prolegomena, fi20 IT.), This point 
has been somewhat elaborated by Professor 
(ieorge Thomson in his book on 1 iEadiyiiw and 
Athens 1 (Umdoki, 1941), p< 127 : ho gives the 
name ttitio *—* the completed '— not only to the 
initiated in the mysteries but also to the newly 
wedded youth, a striking parallel to the Chines 
view' rejKMit'd on p, 102 of njy previous article. 
Similarly, on p, 21, he has voiced the old *ug^ 
gestiau that human mating was in very remote 
times seasonal, basing himself on Robertson 
Smith s remarks an the customs of an A u st rali a n 
ahorigmnl tribe (Rd. Sem rv p, 40tij ; be lias added 
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the further suggestion that in those early days the 
couples believed their Action to have real influence 
on natural fertility. This addition Kims to gain 
aup]M>rt from the Gliinew evidence as presented 
by Gmnet. However the early cose may be, in 
Greece the two mean.digs of fifas lead naturally to 
the inference that there. too, some form of hicro- 
gamy existed as a fertility-rite, which indeed we 
find at Athens, where the marriage was annually 
solemnized between the grd Dionysus and the 
wife of the King Arehun—herself called * Queen r 
—as Professor Rose has noted (Primitive f'uiinre 
in A nrietrt dm a. p> IES). In bis twin book on 
ancient Rome he has traced the idea of man's 
1 completion 1 by marriage in one of the many 
kthti# binding the special priest of Jupiter, the 
Fla men Dial is, w r hn must resign his office if hk 
wife died (pp. 112, US) ; on pp* 142 ff + he deals 
with the general sacramental aspect of Roman 
marriage, 

Thu* it appears that practice of a generative 
rite for promoting the people's prosperity ex¬ 
tended over an exceedingly wide space, from 
Europe tu China* flourishing greatly in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and India. Add to this an equally 
remarkable extension in time, slew it survives* 
fur example, in India, and we sec how deeply 
implanted was its principle in man’s imagination ; 
it can accordingl y be safely placed in a very 
remote period, impossible, of course, to fix with 
any definition, for want of records t but reaching 
backt as we can well infer, to the drawings at 
Cogtil and on the Am rat ion jar. 

If the suggestion can lie accepted that human 
mating was once seasonal and was then believed 
to have magical influence over .natural fertility t 
We could conclude that with the growth of sock! 
organization such influence came to be regarded 
as a speciality of chiefs, priests, or kings, and their 
spouses. The suggestion of aeaaonality is not 
new : it appears to find a degree of confirmation 
ill the Chinese evidence, as presented by (Iranet. 
In this connexion Profoesor Flo lire lias made 
the comment that l seem to have placed ton lute 
a date on t be definite discovery of the physiologic 
cal Tacts nf paternity. To Approach t his matter 
is of course one of the most prickly of ariliiuologi* 
cal adventure*, and I could only suggest, in the 
first and second paragraphs of p, 100 (Mas, 1941]* 
that it might possibly have been made by mem 
hunter* or fiKxl-collectors, difficult though it 
would be for them. Peake and Fie lire f‘ Peasants 
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anil Pot tern. 1 pp. $3-4j have made a nmro likely 
anggestion that, in respect of cuttle, m wt+re 
lirnt domesticated, bulls nt.Ul r> kl m i h g wild bur 
joining the cows in the time of nit; the cow*, 
mindful of safety ami food for their helpless 
calves, would willingly (th« first Fears 
accept mans protect ion. This suggest ion re¬ 
ceived living support front an episode in the 
desert of Upper Egypt, of which an account 
given in The IUwitfttUd London AYk#. 28 July. 
I0.54-, by Sir Tims, Hnsscll Pasha arid formed the 
object of a note by mo {M an, 10115* 195), under 
the title The Domttfievti&n of i 'nftU, The very 
conditions of mating suggested by Peake and 
Pfeiire were observed for ibexes round a water- 
holo in the desert, protected by Albanian guards 
who lived there* cultivating some crops mi ilie 
water at the bole, fn stich a cuhc n set tied com¬ 
munity would before long perceive definite evi¬ 
dence of the physiological facte, which it would ho 
difficult for men? hunters o? obtain, unless, 
indeed* they Imd some Agricultural resources 
enabling them to form a settlement, lien? 
perhaps we may find a bench-mark by which to 
fix a date, however approximate, to this momen¬ 
tous discovery, namely the early Neolithic Age — 
perhaps the epipaEieolithic jieople of the Danish 
shell-mounds may have made it from their tame 
dogs* their fishing resources taking the place of 
agriculture — unless a recent theory is correct, 
that they really Ixdongcd to ail miter fringe of full 
Neolithic* A parallel csise to that of the Ibexes* 
as Fleure has reminded me, m that of swim? in 
parts of Melanesia, where young male pigs are 
killed off and breeding is left to the feral hoars 
running wild in fin' jungle, for these an? supposed 
to Hilt? stronger progeny than the 1 lomrsticatcd 
ones. Lately, however, in hm Obituary Xotke of 
Sir Jam** Frazer written for the Royal Society 
(VnL Ilf, no. 10) ha haa given reasons for placing 
the discovery in the pn? -agricultural age. An 
Intercuts tig view of the mat ter, regarding abo¬ 
rigines of North-west Austral ia T was jut I dished in 
Koee alltl Jolly’s article on tabus concerning the 
mother in-law {Mas* IM2* 5). 

Egyptian hieroglyphs yield some evidence of the 
connexion of the discovery with tho domestica¬ 
tion of cattle. Tho determinative symbol for 
bulb, and also for boars, was the outstretched 
human phallus, while for cows it was the vulva— 
neither bull nor cow had the usual determinative 
for animal* {Newberry : J, Eg, # 4rrA TJ X I\\p, 212}; 


it was used* however, for swine and this may be an 
indication that they underwent dpmmHtfraliun 
biter than homed cattle. 

Tin? myth of Mother, Son, and Spouse, :im Pro¬ 
fessor Sidney Smith has reminded me, hns a 
soniewbat different diameter in the Babylonian 
version from that of Syria, Mar duk rmd Tjiiiuuiiz 
being distinctively apart. The differences in 
detail are considerable* but the general features 
of likeness an? outstanding, and must surely jn>int 
to a single origin, probably remote, the im mediate 
oito being jwrhnpii not the same in both ; he ha* 
suggested Syria as the possible original or of the 
myth (■/, E*j, .4 rtfi Jm \'III, pp + 4 1 U}, In my 
remark* on this article (Max. 1941, p. 97, last par.) 

1 regret to have omitted mention of the name 
Amri which is of essential importance. Smith* 
accepting SayroY philological identification of it 
with 0«iria M suggested that it was a link, not 
wholly cleared np, between Murduk mid Osiris 
an agricultural divine powmw ; Axhtir, chief god 
of Assyria. iniLwt Im? inebided, as his name implied. 
It may not unreason [ridy lie inferred that the 
name point* to a very early agricultural deity 
whose cult was followed in large regions of Dither 
Asia before the development of urban civilization 
and the consequent emphasis on royalty : the 
cult was then modified in it* outward features, 
accepting king* on something like equal terms 
with gods. In Egypt tho entrance of a reformer 
hen?, identified with Asari a* Osiris, and the new r 
organization of agriculture through flood, irriga- 
lion, produced a still further development, 
discussed in my previous articles. 

Professor Smith has further suggested that the 
myth of Man Ink contained an astral element. 
That would mcan an interfusion of astral with 
agricultural, a quite usual event in the realm of 
religion, for the new’ agricultural system was of 
overweighmg importance and the older astral, 
bom purhaps of hunter* 1 imagination, would of 
necessity give it place, while still retaining an 
important port hi the agglomeration coni]losing 
the religious system of the country, 

Proferaor Smith also commented on the 
omission from my remarks (p, 101) on the curve- 
headed hey sceptre, of a note on ita existence in 
Hither Asia. It is depicted* for example* in the 
Cambridge Ancient Ilirfortf (Plates, Vol. Jj p. 214}* 
in the representation of the statue of Ashur-nadr- 
p d Hi* and usy commentator has referred me to 
H, Ikinnet, Die Waffm der V filter dts alien Orients 
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(Leipzig; 1326) and his own review of it in J. Eg, 
Arzh. XIII (1637), pp. 277-4 Bonnet inter¬ 
preted the iceptre as originally a throwing -stick, 
used for both hunting mid war : somehow it eauio 
to be confused in art with the curved ‘sickle- 
sword-,' or scimitar, well known in Egypt ns the 
khepesh' and was tightly von vent ion ulized into 
the object employed in Egypt ns I lie symbol of 
nverkinkliip. The confusion, seemingly bo un¬ 
likely, may potbaps In* understood nn comparing 
the various Forms of Egyptian throw-sticks shown 
id Bonnet** fig- 50 with the short Assyrian 
scimitar (Inn fig. SI) which, he nays, was common 
throughout Hithfif A&ia ; cm this point same 
useful remarks will Ire- found in Sidney Smith s 
review. Lenk-Cbevitch (Max, 1941 t tMJ) adopts 
the interpretation of the heq xvs ft scimitar ; he 
supposes the cutting edge in the Assyrian example 
to be on the outside of the curve, but in the 
Egyptian examples (his figs. S— Hi and 12) it is nn 
t he inside, Petrie (Tool* and iYeaptrnx, figs, Mni, 
19 ] s 103 - 290 ) considers the weapon to have invn 
made fora ' wiping blow." W, WtJj (M< Bfuojf- 
nutitj dts aMggpti#ek He ere a (Leipzig, 1920) con¬ 
sider* that the throwing-sth-k was used solely for 
hunting, and not for war. 

The question of a possible boomerang-like 
quality has been discussed but not resolved. It 
may lie useful to record that Ho wan! Carter once 
told me that he had discovered a tomb containing 
many throwing-sticks, and that he threw several 
to gee if they would return, but without success p 
till at last one did so—possibly an accidental 
occurrence ; their form, as explained to me, was 
simitar to Bonnet s fig- 50b. 

Newberry's learned article (*/■ Eg. Arch, X\ 
(1039b PP- G4-94) is the classic for both the ktq 
sceptre rind the Mail which ho interprets as a 
shepherd's implement for collecting hdanutti- 
resin : his fig. 1 shows the oldest surviving repre¬ 
sentation of tlie htg sceptre w hich is much nearer 
in appearance to a t lire wing-stick than to a 
scimitar. In Beni Hmsttn r Vol. I n PI 111, one of 
the bed ulna in the i2tli Dynasty carries a crooked 
staff of the size and shape of t he Roman shepherd s 
jtahm ; it would nerve well not only fts a weapon 
of defence against mb hern and wolves but al^i for 
killing snakes for which, os Newberry snys t a 
straight staff is a bad weapon. He refers also to 
Jong-handled ‘ crooks * used bv tribes round the 
two first cataracts for pulling down branches of 
the Mint acacia, to feed their goats with the 
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leaves: in Egypt itself though rarely. I have 
seen men from those parts pulling dow n branches 
with such crooks to collect the pods, for tanners. 
The implement wain rather like the early Persian 
polo-stick ; with shortened handle it formed the 
camel-stick used by soino modem beduins, illus¬ 
trated by Sdigman (J. Eg. Ajr.h., Ill, 2 (191b), 
p. 127) from a specimen collected by me. This 
shorter K crook T resembles closely the sceptre 
called ims tih winch l have referred l (M ix, 1941, 
pi. 10CL last lino but one). 

On the main question under examination, the 
part of women in the generative rite is reflected in 
their position in the religious organisation of 
Egypt, of whic h Professor Blackman has given an 
account (Hastings Didt&narrj of Rdigwn and 
fifties, XII P 777, and his article "The position of 
"Women in the ancient Egyptian Hierarchy/ 
J. Eg. Arrh. Vlt (1921), pp* % 11- 12 and 14), 
He notes, in particular, that tampte-priest eases 
were termed Ha there* Now Hat her was the pro- 
Osirinn Great Goddess and hurl n duplicate in 
every that riot (Lanzune, pp. 873-857], It is 
probable that the priestesses wore given this title 
as vehicles, or representatives, of the local Hat her, 
arid were m fact the surviving relics of the women 
who in pre-<Mriaii times took part in the fertility- 
rite, and acquired a degree of aacredncss hy reason 
of their office. Further, the chief priefiteas who 
w as often a royal person anti sometimes the Queen 
herself, enjoyed the title of ‘ the god h s wife/ 
which seems to mark an advance in religious ideas 
in the urban stage, when the god, who bod 
developed a highly definite individuality, was the 
principal in the fertility-rite with the Chief 
Priestess as coadjutor, 

in early Greece (Jane Harrison: Prolegomena f 
pp. 20CMS) maiden-spirits, correspondmg essen¬ 
tially to the Egyptian local Hathors, are to be 
identified in the Xomi, awl even nymphm, of the 
city states. They were apparently survivals 
from pre-Hellenic limes, and were too deeply 
ensconced in the old beliefs to give way before the 
invaders, who, like others of early mentality, 
held in respectful fear the protective spirits of 
strange lands. The primitive komi, it would 
appear, preceded individual gmldesses i they bad 
nu male consorts, nor even aona, not having 
come under Oriental influences in this respect. 

But in this matter belief in Egypt was the 
same as in Mesopotamia, where local Ishtars were 
worshipped in various cities, as many remains 
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attest, such as tin* great prism of Sennacherib in 
the British Museum. Other features of minor 
interest common to the two countries, in addition 
to those referred to in Man, IfM l r 7l r p\K 97 9S, 
concern the date [?alm nrid the human placenta. 
The palm was always highly considered in 
Anthem Mesopotamia and must have boon 
hardly less so in Egypt , where even to-day it is 
called " Aunt Ptibn "— a common epithet denoting 
affection and consideration ; it is said to have 
been created out of the sumo day as 1 Father ’ 
Adam, and it might bo inferred ihat it came into 
Egypt with the Osman cycle and, if so, from 
South Mesopotamia beyond the lied Sea. 

The subject of the placenta a ad its pruhabli* 
connexion with tho kn in ancient Egyptian 
beliefs was first dealt with in its physiological 

aspect by Dkl Margaret Murray and Sriigman 

(Man, lfttl, 97), and developed by me {A tick ni 
Egt/jvl, 1023, part III. and particularly in part iv, 
JM9). Irs importance was later transferred, as 
in o! her countries* to tho umbilical cord , mu I has 
survived to the present day. ns attested by Miss 
W. Blackman {Th< Fdlnhln of fpptr Egypt* |>p. 
n:l and 287); it is recorded for parts of modem 
Mesopotamia by Mrs. Drawer {Inuj, V, It PS fb), 
where it appears to im connected* ns in Egypt, 
with a kind of hi, an approximate equivalent, it 
might scent, of the ancient Mesopotamian 
L personal god p ; but this is a point requiring the 
attention of Mesopotamian experts, Still another 
point is the ancient belief in both countries in the 
grisly woman-demon who snatches away un¬ 
guarded infants, known in Mesopotamia ad 
hammhtu (U, Campbell Thompson; Semiiir \fngic t 
p. 42). 

A oqrrcspoudent lum remarked on the- absence 
of some notice of Min. the archaic gud of procrea¬ 
tion, who received bare mention {Man, BUI, p r 
100, 2nd cd. f end of first pur.). Any satisfactory' 
treatment would require much more space than is 
available, and here I w ill only suggest that in pre- 
Osirian tunes he acted as divine head of tho 
fertility rite for at least a district of the country, 
possibly for the whole, or only for Upper Egypt, 
and that, on the establishuient of tho cult of 
Osiris, that function was transferred to him. 

It is intereating to remark the transfer of the 
modern Egyptian equivalent of marut {Man, 1041* 
p r 102, first coh) from one person to another, 
exemplified in a common habit of wrestler* noted 
by me (Man, 1028* 43* p, 85), They go through 

I 


;l little ceremony of taking mono from friends 
among ihe spectator* a* nn aid to victory, before 
they tavklo their opponent a : the action is called 
kfjarmk t that is + Inking bamkthA 

The town of Da manhour (according to the map 
of Ancient Egypt published by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund) was known in Gma-Roman 
times ns // trm&pati* Parva, which shows it tn 
have been the city of Thoth who was identified 
by the Greeks with Hermes : bad it been an 
important town following (he mighty Homy, it 
could not have acquired that name, 

A fin nl reference concerning the fertility-rite 
dial! bo to the licentious figures found by QuilicU 
in the Iks chamber*’ attached tn a temple of 
lhe Late Period [Excavation* at So^ira , 1, 

pp. 12- 14 1 and thiift described by me {Man* 192fi r 
52, p. 83); 4 jmntod figures of Be* furnished 
+ w ith great phalli and holding a figure of a naked 
■ woman at each arm, were fixed to one wall, and 
1 figures of naked women stood apposite, fixed to 
1 the other 1 * variousother obacono figures, made 
On the spot, gave colour to the suggestion that 
their object was aphrodisiac magk, but I would 
now suggest that they were founded on the 
principle of the fertility-rite. A similar group in 
modern Egypt wo* figured in Man, JW27, 1C, 
p. t52 {efr Man, 1041, p. 11Ms . top of first column); 
despite their great Huperfieial differences, over the 
deep gulf <4 separating time, their kinship id 
apparent. 

A figurine of atone representing naturalistically 
an actual human roftw* m published by M, 
Neuvflle {L\\nthropoloij!e r Vnl, 43 (1033), pp. 558 
If., with admirable illustrations), it is said to Ik* 
of "calcite, slightly t renal Liocnt/ which most 
probably refers to the kind of ealeite hotter aeri¬ 
fied as 1 oriental alabaster *— once thought, 
though wrongly, to be aragonite. It came from 
the regions of Palestine and waa identified by 
FAbb6 Bresiil as Xatufian mesolithic. It pro¬ 
bably had a magical value and may have been 
connected with the primitive Fertility-Rite with 
which 1 have been dealing. 

An excellent example of the }fa?iaro$ f of con¬ 
siderable length, compiled in the Ptolemaic 
period, has been most rommondably published 
by R. 0, FauLkxier V The Breruner-Rhind 
Papyrus/ Jour. Eg. ArcA., XXfl, 2 h pp, 121-140). 
Besides adding appropriate notes , he has arranged 
t he matter in its dramatic form in accordance with 
the now recognized character of such ritual docu- 
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mcnta, JLH fiipliiinwi by Sidney Smith (cf, Max, 
1937, p. 174 , top of r^ocoml ml.).. This version 
begins with a rubric, ordering the parts * if Inis and 
Nephthy* to bo taken by two giritn who must 1 h> 
virgins* The wifely relation of Xephthys to 
Oh if in in plainly indicated in iiims II, JH-22. 

In ./.A : .. l ,XXIlL I3f- (succeeding paragraphs). 
Ihi ft long lifiln comparable to thorn of Lanzunc, of 
multiple epithets and titles given to Hat her. 
Faulkner him also published a new' translation of 
another version of the Mangos long known as 
1 The Lamentations of Isis and Xepbthys ' (dfeiif. 


1 ti*t it, LX VI, 337- 348 ; see also Record* 

of the Parf, El. 117 IT.), Tt was to be recited in 
alternate strophes by two women labelled ns 
Isis and Nephthyn. inside the temple, at tlie 
established times. A line recited by .NYphthyn 
(|> r 340, supports the suggestion (Man. 

1937, p. 171, col. 1) that Neplithyri nifty have 
been a duplication of lsis r for she squeaks to Osiris 
of * thy little son Horns Iran of Two Sisters —a 
truly ufttonishittg statement* offering an excellent 
example of the wild extravagance found at times 
in a certain kind of priestly utterances. 


THE MESOLITHIC AMD NEOLITHIC IN NORTHERN EUROPE. % Professor J Vordm* VItilde 


F.tt-A.' University of Edinburgh. 

Since the publication in 1936 of Dr. 
Graham Clarks masterly survey* Thr. 
Mtmlith itr Settle nwit of Xori/tern Europe, the 
fruitful aoil of Denmark and Scania has yielded 
fresh surprises that threaten to upset the estab¬ 
lished scheme he so lucidly expounded a* far ua 
bis Period 111 is concern nL They have received 
no attention in English pried ieal literature* and 
had not been fully digested when i re-wrote the 
Down of European Civilization during 1938 nor 
even when Hnwkea coin pie tod the Prehistoric 
Foundations of Europe a year later T It scorns, 
therefore, desire bh- to summarise thorn here. 

The accepted view in 1930 was that in Denmark 
the Ertehdle or Shell-mound cult tire typified 
Period III, The genuine Ertebotie shell-motinda 
w'ere more or less contsinporazy with the marine 
trftnsgresuon that Hooded the Baltic basin with 
salt water and ushered in the E Atlantic * climatic 
ptift» k The Ertebdk culture wag older than 
any neolithic associated with cereal-cultivation 
car domestic stock, and was classically represented 
by the rich finds from Brahrand bio in Jutland. 
It is true that some modifications had already 
becti suggested. Xordmann {FinA-l Museum, 
1929) had shown that core- and Hake-axes and 
pot*, regarded as typical of Ertcbolle, wore as¬ 
sociated with neolithic remains of the Passage- 
Grave period at Hiivnelev. The subsequent 
discovery of a house-foundation at Strundegaard 
in Southern Zealand {Ada Arch., u, 1931) left no 
doubt that such Hints and pots were still being 
made and used, at a time when pots ornamented 
w T ith simple and whipped cord impressions wore 


also Isfinj: made, oxen bred, and wheal cull ivoted. 
On the other hand, Otto Rydbeek Is ad argued 
already in 1920 and more fully in 1928 (K. 
H u man. I r dmsta^mamfund ft* A r&berdttekf , 
Lund, 1927,8) that besides the well-known early 
Atlantic (mesolithic) transgression there was at 
least one other, no less extensive, in the Pas&ago- 
Grave phase of the neolithic. R hi nsiiy in Finland 
too had identified a second tranfigr^lon [Fmma, 
1926). And Tiiomiutgeri fubaequentlv presented 
a still more complicated picture fur Blekinge 
(VotrJxjrfj'i och BohuslUm Fomm* Tidskr. r 193 6 h 
3o-56), Till 1937 these eomplient ions were not 
allowed to disturb the symmetry of the Danish 
system. 

In that year Iversen and Trocte-Smith from 
Soborg near Klampenborg and Kurup in Djunt- 
IjukJ adduced evidence for three or four Irans- 
gressions dated respectively by pollen-anjilysis to 
early Atlantic (tower Zone VIIj, full Atlantic 
[upper Zone VII) and the At Etintic-Su b- Borea 1 
transition (VU/VUI border). At Sams0, Trosb- 
Smith reported three distinct strands, 1 m,, over 
l dm* and 2*60 in. above present sea-level. On 
and above each were throe distinct shell-mounds, 
Alstrup A I, A U and A III* A III being later 
than the highest and East transgression. A com¬ 
parative statistical study of the Hint celts from 
these showed that the latest assemblage—that 
from A TIT —typological|y agreed most closely 
w"ith that from the supposedly early Eriebclte 
site on BmbnUkd So {Actu Arc A., viii (1937} a 
278—290). This Jed to a re-examination of that 
site in conjunction with lessen (TroeD-Sinitb, 
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' Prdh-rmnidytmk Dnlering af Era brand Fundol,' 
iMnm. fiVo&p. I r uth f At#jfhf' r H 4, VoL 2, No, Hi, 

1 937). In a small lotion, close to the original 
excavation, they found the spread of shells with 
Apparently atypical flmts hi a sandy bed, inter 
ca luted tongue-]ike into a deep deposit of water- 
laid clay (ffru*r}. The shells and sand are taken 
to foe contemporary with the shell-mound ; the 
included artifacts would have fallen or liecn 
thrown into the waters fluring the occupation of 
the settlement (at n stii] unidentified spot} from 
which had come also the relics recovered in the 
1905 excava lions. Now die deposits yields l 
ample pollen, which led Jc^rll to the fullnwiim 
conclusions : " Already at the beginning of the 
' upper purl r±f Zone VII, perhaps even earlier, 

L salt water entered the Brabrnod 8o 1 ml*] n. The 
4 water level continued to rise, and the maximum 
"lay at the transition from VIJ to VIII.' In 
other words it was the lute Atlantic transgression 
that converted the lako-banu into a gulf; it 
reached les maximum Eilwut the time of the 
transit i. m from the Atlantic to the Sub*Boreal 
phase. To this phase the Bra brand shell-mound 
would belong. But nccfudirig to JesHon, docs 
the settlement at Troldchjerg on liMigoiland, 
dated by pottery and artifacts to early Eaasage- 
Orave times. Hence, IVvr from being 'Meso¬ 
lithic 1 the Bnabrand shell-mound is fully Neo¬ 
lithic : it belongs not to Mesolithic III font to 
Neolithic 1H on Monte!ins 1 division 1 

The recognition of u lute Atlantic transfixion 
that* at Bmlmmd So and Sornso, exceeded the 
earlier ones, need not in itadf relegate all middena 
located on raised 1 jeaches to the end of Atlantic 
times. At worst It makes the Age of individual 
relics from them uncertain; for By d beck [l.c. r 
3H-3T) had drawn attention to the intercalation 
of marine lay era in the shell-mounds at Ertebplle, 
Aamolk, and Bifitir, Suck would now naturally 
Ije accepted, os Rydbeck had contended, as tie- 
posited by the late transgression. On the other 
hand* it is no longer legitimate to infer an k early 
Atlantic * dale from the mere fact that a shell- 
mound has been disturbed or submerged by a 
marine tmn^gre&iiori, aw at Rloeksdijerg I Wes¬ 
terly, Sfritdldrr^ojdad^er ird Klampcnb&flff} and 
Laog0 (Aarbagtr T 1928* 148), unless that has 
itself been dated by pnllon-aualyHlSt And an 
element of uncertainty has been introduced into 
the dating of individual relics from a shell- 
mound, even when the latter probably go 
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back an a whole to die rime of the ftrfrl traiia- 
gtmsion. 

Otherwise the new date for Era brand is less 
disconcerting than might ai first apjiour. The 
appearance of high antiquity here was in reality 
deceptive. Halt [ tettrfhrug { Danmark# Otdtid , 
p, 24) mentions an imprint of Eintern from 
" Jim brand ' (:'shell-mound) ; Troels-Smith re¬ 
ports from Elie site the bone of a domestic ox, 
cfiiitjiiniTig pollen that dates it to the period of 
the shell-mound. The same author lias worked 
out n provisional typology for the Hint celts of 
Denmark's “ older stnue ago ' from the Magleinose 
phase to early neolithic (Acfor .1 rrA., viii, 278-295) • 
Statistically the iixembL&ge from Brahmad is 
furthest fro mi the admittedly Boreal assemblages 
from (vhisterlund T MulJerup, Svaerdborg, and 
HoImgAord, imd closest to that from Alstrup 
A III i while ErteboUe and Alstmp A II occupy 
intermediate positions. So the Erie lad le culture 
may cover t In - whole In tig jxsrind from early 
Atlantic tu early Sub-Boreal times, jus! ns ihe 
morv continental fludctma culture' does (/terser, 
1037 ; 60p. pp, 58—til 5 fib, l*{0 r'f But the 
assoclAtion of cord-u mu mooted pottery' with 
Ertcbnlle tyjavs, as at Strruidegaunl and Sohkgcf, 
does net In. itself prove the culture thus defined 
to be particularly early. At Serfage? the pottery 
in question, as at Lango, seems to come from a 
layer separated from the lower levels by a marine 
deposit, that may to-day be regarded as repre¬ 
senting the Into Atlantic transgression. 

This conclusion is nun forced by the results 
obtained at Siretorp in Southern Sweden, pub¬ 
lished by Bagge and Kjeltmark in t®39 {Stew Idm* 
boptatetma md Sirtlorp i Blckiwjc). In the d milch 
thcre 5 four tltin occupation-layers were dis¬ 
tinguished, separated by layers of drift Hand. 
The In west layer yielded sherds ornamented with 
simple and whipped corda, and probably si saddle- 
quem {pi. M, Ithi); the noxt T typical Ertobclb 
pottefjj Lunhanin axes, and tranavertie arrow- 
heads; the next again, cordcd-ware toget her witb 
the neck of a cl ■] In red lla^k, an urmw-abaft 
stmightencr, part of a knobbed battle-axe, 
Li .mil Aiim axes, and jralishcd thin-butted celts ■ 
the upperunjst + 1 dwelling-place * pot tery B boat- 
axos, thick-butted flint celts, etc. The neolithie 
' curdctl ware B culture is here earlier than the 
Ertebtdlo, but gcologlcAlly it m later than the late 
Atlantic traiusgresHinn (L.lll of Thnuiassen), 
Baggc ndmite that a sort of ErteboLla culture with 
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Hake- and core^axcs antedate even the early 
Atlantic transgression. LX but finds no proof of 
Ertabidlc pottery in Sweden before the ' Dolmen 
Period/ The position In south -west Sweden is 
thus similar to that in Finland, where Summit 
jiifvi sites without pottery are found along the 
L.l rtrtnd; dwelling-- places with pottery, some¬ 
time* cord-ornamented, on the lower L.IJ A shore 
line. 

It is too *oon to evaluate the effect of these 
rather startling disco verier. One inference per¬ 
haps emerge* already , The Erie boll e culture, 
baaed on bedell t ary collecting* does not of itself 
develop into a neolithic culture based on agii- 
culture and stock-brt^ling r m might have been 
inferred from the discoveries of bones of sL^ck 
and corded sherds, in >ome aheff-mounds, and the 
occurrence of Erfebolk types in a fully neolithic 
context . On i.ho contrary, it jumust* with its 
proper economy into a period w hen truly neo¬ 
lithic cultures of a quite distinct character were 
well established in Denmark and south Sweden. 
Isolated neolithic objects from shell -mounds like 
the ox -bone from Bra brand So, seem just (he 
results of contact between the strmndlcopers and 
the farmers. This i* just what Mat L hia-4.se h infers 
from comparable finds on Gudenaa sites. A 
distinct (and doubtless early) nn dithic culture in 
certainly represented by corded- ware settbmeriM 
and the contracted burial at Viirings in Denmark 
(Brfln dated . /Jon mark* OhH id, I, 134 *- 1 4 I, 338^-339)_ 
Bnt though this culture overlaps with Ertobolle 


at fttmtidegziard and precedes it at Siretorp, it 
does not grow out of it. The origin of the neo¬ 
lithic economy is bound up with that of this 
eonh m 1 - vmre c til 1 1 ire. 

It is now- arguable that pottery in Sweden was 
derived from this culture, and even in Denmark 
this possibility is once more open. Nevertheless, 
the finds from HloksbjiTg and Lmigo, including 
pottery, still look early, Moreover, Wester by 
{Art™ Arch., viii, has described a site at 

Mosegaard in Aamose, Zealand, where potsherds 
are asapejated with a Magic inuKeon equipment* 
and the pollen is said to confirm u I Weal age. 
This dating of Mosegaard has not. however, been 
universally accepted in Denmark ; he* that, the 
excavations having been on a very small scale, 
the p reliminar y report must hv accepted with 
reeem, 

In any ease the L polished stone celt/ once the 
differentia of the neolithic, now goea Iwmk to 
Boreal times in Knnda, and to glacial in the 
Ukraine. But the ' Nordic 3 polished thin-but tod 
celt of flint (dan a nari itji Beil), that once defined 
Moil tel ius' Neolithic II (Dolmen Period), does not 
seem to be descended from the flaked Hint core¬ 
axes of tile northern mesolithic, At least ihe 
latter’s development, les traced by Trecht-Sriiith, 
Would lead to the k pointed-bet ted celt ' (ipi£z- 
nmlcigc Btil) through what he term* the J ftpvcEai- 
Iz&d core-axe/ But even the latter at Br&brand 
So and ALA 111 art- later than the floruit of the 
thin-butted celt, and therefore not its parents. 


THE OTUTU AND the HIONTE OF west AFRICA. % Jf, J. Held, B^C. r Ph.lh 


Nearly every deity of the Gold Coast 
cisostal plain possesses* a collection of 
sacred insignia which is burled underground. 
This &Election is called the deity's dAo. If the 
tribe migrates, wperial pains arc taken to dig up 
the ditto and take it to the new home. 

The deities are not fetishes : they are regarded 
as invisible, omnipresent, omniscient, and omni¬ 
potent, and their activities are not dependent on 
the presence of anything material; they can lie 
effectively invoked in any place. 

Nevertheless, the deity is believed to have con¬ 
densed into the dibo a quantum of its own power. 

The hurial place of the is usually marked 
by an 1 otutu/ The otutu may be a single rough 
tilab of stone r a cairn of stones, a eky mound or. 


in these hitter days, a cement mound. If it bo 
desired to keep the place of the dibo quite secret, 
there may be no surface indication at all. 

Medicines activated in ways other than by the 
power of a recognised deity may also be pre¬ 
served underground and covered by an otutu^ 
Such medicines are usually prophylactic and 
designed to word off some specified danger such as 
lightning, witches, or ghosts They may he 
either privately owned or publicly owned. 

In earlier days each 1 quarter 1 of a coastal town 
possessed its own war otutu. The manufacture 
of the 1 medicine buried under IhisoJultt involve d 
human sacrifice 1 to make the medicine strong/ 
Often the victim was buried alive- At the 
present day a live goat, dog, or other animal us 
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Bonietimes used in the prepare I ion i»f a now 
for any private owner. 

The war olutn wan always the serene of a 
warriors 1 ileuira on the eve of hat lie, and the 
power of Che medicine was stimulated by the 
sacrifice of at least one victim whose blood was 
spilt upon the c^Hte J in order to save the live# of 
11 many mo re/ 

In exterior form the otaht varies in both size 
and shape. It may be anything from six indies 
to st.v leer in height. ll nay be dtunr-.-liafs-d. 
conical, or pyramidal. It may resemble the 
frequently roennh-d phallic- pillar, and be topped 
with a pot. Often it ronsists of a series. of plat 
forms, one upon the other, each smaller than time 
one immediately Ixmeath, The top of the otutu 
is usually stir mounted wiib a pair of tiny iron 
horns curved into rings. The stepped platform 
on which a chiefs chair is placed in ins court¬ 
room is not simply to elevate him above the 
crowd : it is an alula covering a powerful buried 
medicine to protect him from magi nil !v pirjected 
evi[ and to give him strength and life. 

Among the articles most Frequently included 
among the Jf ho buried under the otuta are 
thundi , r'Sti>nc> -the rhi&Tshniicd celt and the 
holed quartz disc whose primary use in wrapped 
in mystery. 

On the coastal plain the holed stones an? known 
as kimte and their special virtue is believed to be 
that atpraervifig life. 

Two African explanations of their origin have 
been given to me_ Tlies Unit is that the holes 
were made by 4 timma nu kpa 1 dwarfs , 1 in catch- 
mg the atones between the finger and thumb as 
they fell from heaven. The dwarfs, which are 
believed still to lurk in certain places, are also 
helil to use these atones as inMb. This wig- 
goats the possibility that the primary use of the 
holed atone was as a missile and that the two 
opposing pits drilled, in its two surfaces allowed it 

1 Sew ii rj earlier art irifl on r TiiO Awaanukpfli of I be 
Gold Cba.it. 1 by the pivscnt writer in 11 AN., 1934, -JL 
When I wrote tlwit artiric [ did not know llint thu word 
a*amiimibpO i* n coiiibiMSioti of tbd Kpe*hi u*imwjw ji 
ghofit, and the 13 el cto/tpa—n senior. Tiw word ihtitefati? 
riirjotH * Hip w-fiiur ghrats ' vmft support, h tho theory that 
a iwfl of flwnrf^ once haimhited Hw (klU CoftRl. 
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to lie fixed in some sort of sling or bentwood 
catapult* 

The ot her African belief concerning the nature 
of the holed dine is that it is the J wife 1 of the 
ohifiol-aluiped celt, nr ‘god's axe/ The tatter is 
male anti folia from the sky during thunder¬ 
storms, often clearing trees i>n its way down. 
It fulls to the earth when? ir meets the female 
round stone. The axe is lienre and do- 
1 struct ive. The round stone is miming and 
i hoc 1 1 h mg. 1 The i 1 1 n- rii t an ■ Iks; 11 u s oil ter [ uvserves 
life. 

As a life preserver, the liolod bionic is widely 
used by physicians. So met hues fragments an? 
ground frim.i ar and mixed with various brews. 
Sometimes it is placed, whole, iil water to endow 
the water with tifr-preserving power. 

Tribal deities frequently have some of these 
stones in the water pot or kto from which the 
deity's holy herbal water h dtapensi'd to wor¬ 
shippers, For instance, in the pot belonging to 
l in- .|.-n V oka to r? Ii! I thug bin then' i . ■ : 

li 1 1 let 3 situ ics. I f ii \w i rsh ip j ier buds zi hi shrt I nfr me 
in his farmer in the hush he brings it fo Qkuwi'v 
priest who adds it to the seven in the pot. 1 Then 
1 if yrn* want to go to war or into danger, the 
1 priest lakes it out zigaiu and gives it lo you 
‘ together with some of Ok-Hrui'* herbs, and you 
1 take it with you to bring you Life/ 

Another deity of the same district, called 
Ombti, was primarily a war-god, and his priest 
told ine that the cfrftti under his otutu consisted of 
the redwood lulled kokaufolm, Omhtts own leaves, 
and a collection of himlt atones. He told mo that 
in the old days of warfare, every warrior brought* 
on the eve of battle, o m pohbb to the priest ' to 
L show the number of people in the town/ Those 
who could procure holed stones did so j others 
brought ordinary pebbles. The stones were 
blessed nod given hack to the bringens. ' Vour 
' life was in your stone/ 

The fact lliut holed discs are frequently found 
in buried hoards is often token to indicate that 
their original use was ns currency* My own 
suggest ion is that the Underground hoards arc 
secondary, comparatively recent + and that they 
formed a port i *f buried dih>. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


North Syriaau a Cultural Link in the Anti^nt World. 

SuttiMar'f &/ iht HuxJetf Mnuorkii Lftiurr 
delivered h v Sir Li oruird iVouilt |r. Kt.. JLf—*i, r 
ft on. DrLifi,, Uoh. Ll,J*, a +4 Nottmitfr, I f M±. 

Thu ideograph llmlI jmjmrbiM^ of Ni-rt I . ■ Went .Syria 
in lEie Ancient World has bum revealed by recent 
pscjiv^tinim nn 1 1 if site of AEaEnkh and Ugarit. 

In the eighteenth cphturv mc, p while Egyptian 
control had been esereised by the XIEth I dynasty 
kiiLus, llio cultural effect Was -^iiiliM. E Vi'tnn ini]xirt^ 
occur blit are isolated. Ala lakh iHpeeiidly won 
Cult Dually Asiatic* Iwlimgjiig to the Am* rite s| there, 
am L in touch with Mesopotamia. lint 1.1 to building# 
show that North* West Syrian influence wih strong 
both ill Crete and in Anatolia. In the seventeenth 
to sixteenth centuries, the fpottery show# closer 
connexion: vhilli ft. Syria and Palestie kt and also with 
the Hvksos of Egypt. In the fifteenth century, 
Egyptian contacts are closer, hut the main link U 
with C^mii: there is the possibility that Cypriote 
Bronze Age [pottery origiimteil in the Asiatic mntn- 
EamL 

In the fourteenth century tliere are western reper- 
uimbiuf. A I tTgarit there is .KgfHU colnnizutimi ■ 
m u! at Alala kl i. l*a te 31 inoan 1 1 . A >j eel,< tdn.m- t rn t Ee 
connexions, Sculpture at AlnEakh show# the origin 
uf Syru-HUtite art to Ik? related to flint of the 
Anatolian The decorated H Atchaua T 

[lottery of 11 li■ thirteenth century in A bdsteil echo of 
M.M. ME Cretan pottery. After the break-down 
of JJiitUo rule. .Egeiiu influence on North-Wiwt 
Syria i« strengthened. The twelfth century marks 
this end of Alaiakh und Vgarit ; Pasttidtifrin rvplutvs 
Leukos Harrow as the Greek harbour for North-Weal 
Syria, i l riii3 than 4 is Cypriote* trade. FtOtH the 
eighth to tile fourth century there U Greek trade 
with North-West Syria, and Syro-Hittil© And Urartu 
art infhniuc-o the art of early Greece; iuid finally 
the Athenians establish a trade monopoly* 

The lecture will be published in full in tll$ Jvumal 
of the Royal AtiI hrapt(logical .Institute, and may Ire 
obtained also separately. 

The Development of Literature in Negro and 
Hamitic-Semit!c Lasi^ingiv Summart/ c/ u 
CvmmunictU ion Aj/ J/im Aiaffjaret Wrmvj* 
24 Fthntartf. 1042. 

Number of fowjuayt*. It is impowribh 1 m say how 
many languages and dialects are spoken. A 
IhoiLHrtjeJ forms of Hjxwb label l*d " language/ and 
a larger number of J dialect#/ have been noted, and 
this list in not exhaustive. Then 4 is no luieicm 
literary heritage- though there are tosdzi in Arabic 
character#; in Swahili, llausa, and Fulani, a# a retaill 
of ilie jwnetfiitioTi of Arabic culture. Must uf the 
tmnscripliOD of African 3unglJfigtw is recent, and Inin 
been due to the initiative of missionaries who have 
Wbh«l to give the Bible to the people in their OWn 
tongue* The Bible or portions of it is now pub- 
irihed in African language- in Hoinati aeript. 

Nted o/ anrtscyj. There in need of eomprelieiufive 


linguist in sun-eyn over whole language um 
often cross political frontiers, nnri such survevs 
involve iiillalverataai between ^oMorntnents and a 
number of missions which have done the pjaneering 
w'4jrk On IranserijiE km and prOrliiction of The flrwt 
literature in the Eunguagert coftcemod- Here the 
International Institute of African Language# and 
Uultsire# fji.^ given irreat asshdunro in tlie unitleation 
of orthography and die study of language. Valuable 
work has Finen done m South Africa undue the 
direction of Dr. Duke. 

Fnr tor# oJjVefia# litemry dsmlopmenl , — The foitw- 
ing faetom have to be considered in n latioti to literary 
development s 

|. The sbe nf language area- 1 - \V4irri-- a language h 
spoken by only a few thousand pcop!c, no exterr#ive 
I itemry i levclupiwi II be jK«si ble, 

2- The #pn»d of Eanguage#: Caul's include 

(o) Tbt ImwikrEuwn of isolation b?nvn-n African 
|h'u|i]e.* which lends to tlie adoption of lingua fmnai 
far purposes of cotniCnimJcatcDEi, 

( 6 ^ 'Mie spread of languages along trade runtem t 
i ertain languages tvlilch wert- originally u^l cmly 
fur t rarle pur[Hj^^ anti now developing a literati ire 
— €.y. Lingula. Belgian Ccinfjo, 

<n) TEle {Siliey of govern ineiLTH with reganl to thu 
kLst L of African iHiiguages. 

(d) Language# of educaiioji; African lan¬ 

guage* are used in elementary school# in British 

lerrileries and in the Belgian i.\\ ngo, but in French 
and Portuguese Territories the jw>LSoy is to use 
French and Portuguese an i!ie riHxIimti of <s)ueation- 
M Religion. The use of many Afriwm languages 
for the [iropagatioo of ChrritiAnity has lieen a uliieil 
factor in the tmnseriptioii of these laiiguagos and 
the publication of .material in them. 

Production , — Accurate statistics of what pro¬ 
duction has taken place in African languages la 
impossiblp, owing to the fact that much printing is 
duos Oil -Iran]I mission pnss# which do not inmlH 
catafoguoa* A Bibliography nf African Christian 
Literature wm publiHhed at tiie roqueat of tin* 
British mkaionruy soeieUew in I9Z3. and a supple¬ 
ment n* this biblingraphy was published in 1&2T. 
l ,T njin lfldt onwnnls % lists of publication# in African 
hiiiguagr*# have ^*een printed in Afrim, the jotimal 
of the International Instiinto of AFriimn Languages 
an-1 Cultures, 

Lists of literature in Boiitli African languago^ have 
app'tin^l in ttouEh Afrieii. hi HtmL't fur Africa 
suit Lilies w ere compiled baaed on available 
neo rrl#, the object being to show tread# of develop- 
mint in literature in African langujigi^ tmd to 
diftQover whai Inal (teen produced between IttSk and 
lft3Sr Thin count rovealed (hat prodmulian is Lr- 
regular + and that in some ease# it in difficult to t race 
evichmec of fanned program ulch eztoncling over a 
pericMi of years. Il showed puhlteation# fa 302 
languages; in id dlaJaets. Tlipre I tod lioen some 
1 'iibllailions in 2U of these since 1&2L The flr^l 
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publtcati^iut in ]0O Of these language* bad appeared 

after 10-27. In M* language*, canty one hrjok or 
booklet. bad beta pnbludwicl aincu 1927. In only 
unfi of lotlglljp^ had publications reached raver 
i?nH»k> nr booklets .-iluM.' 1W2T ('Ijik-uMchI km of 
publication.* under subject# showed that the largest 
group i* material on tlue BiMfi and the Christian 
faith ; the petioud largest, book* ami Itn- 

gukties, and the third, general Literature. 

Work by African fllrfAori.—Consirlefii]^ liOW 
recent in the development:, them k a surpThing 
nm ftimt of original Work by Africans, including 
collection* of folk lore, history, proverb*, biography, 
novel*. drama, essays on current issue*. verse and 
l>ook 3 on Hl e teaching of Chrifftiiinity. The greatest 
development of original work h:r- taken place in 
■South Africa. 

A valuable stimulus to production lids been pro¬ 
vided by the setting of compel it ion* for mamiRrrjpt^ 
notably' the compel it km* vattU d nn Horn 193€ Co 
hv the International Institute nf African I*anguagra 
and f' ljI t liit's l During I hi- period the Institute 
nscetved 5 14 manuscript s an a wuJo variety o f *u bj eels. 
Hus compel it ion+ which wu* discontinued on the out ¬ 
break of war, is being revival this ynar, 

Ltafartiinatefy there hm Ih.><h no adiHpiaio pro¬ 
vision for publication of many mamuwript* of value, 
including material of ooth typological interest. 


Some I ijive lws«]i trims tub d into a European Jhil- 
guigo and published in sci^ltlfiq journals or in l*uuk 
form. 

TIhi KcivEitific value of punch nf this material Ls 
great. Authors describe custom* which were 
followed In their toy hood, hut are favi A uinging 
through contact with European life, Their luct In Hi 
of approach and (heir attitude* illustrate the meeting 
■ if ■ ■ i j 11 lj n - - which is Niki tiff place ah pytr Africa ; <n 
they rove*l in their work the thought of people in 
whom two culture^ are meeting mid blending* 
They w i ite imt for i1a- Euroj>ean but For the African, 
which may to n useful chock on material provided 
by informant* to field workers* 

The Fitfur ?..—The fostering of this literary 
develop!ilent requires : 

(fl) PlfUlDsd linguist ie research by Afrtfuiis and 
Eureqroan* for which trained workeaw ore noces^ry ; 
see Dr, Ida Wird'a Hiiggrataon* for the training of 
Africans, in her report,. I bo l>mtect^and the Dti'einp- 
ment of n Common Ijem&uoyB ; 

(6) The p lanning of literature programii li - . and 
provision for neei-r*ory editorial work in different 
atvAA ; 

(?) Central callpotioEis of gmblioitidiLH in African 
language*. and reoordiop, fur purpose** of study. 
Such a collection is iioedod in bondnfij, Including 
published and, if jx^ibk, ttnpuhlL-thed text*. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES 


The Belgian Conge x It* Administration and 1n- 
I digenaui Institutions, * , umwKi/-.v of a Com- 
£ I muniaitim % M m Dumont to the Internaliot\nl 
Institute of African Litnyuwjt* mvtf Culture #: 
8 December h>42. 

Every coloiuKinff power, at its first contort with 
tlie inrJiffenorts population, is fEicxl w'ith the qura&ioa, 
whut principkw am to determine the future Tstutioua 
of the two poo pie?. Will the colanaT-inff |H>wnr 

dominalo and ullimately ARsjmdate the indi^uOUtt 
|H>pubtion* or will it allow the native people* to nik? 
thcniselm nfTfinlmc to thrjr anreslrnl tnulitioivs, 
wliih 1 guiding them Iowan Is an iinpravemn'iis ill 
! heir liviuff condition* I 

In I lie po^t, mmt colonizing jfKiwem have tecidnl 
to regun! the new w&rlri in which they found thciu- 
selviw with a vision more or 3+>m distorted by 
habit* of mind which were the natural product of 
their own very different, history imd enxial institu¬ 
tions* There was trviny exeust' for thk f heemase 
Fulmtafln prineipli^ wfsro lacking by wliich the nlti* 
tude of tlte colontzing power to the native peiples 
might lie determined. The science of ethnology * 
evun fifty years ugo T Vtfuh a dubious and unccrtaiu 
guide, to which tlio arounntH of fravelloiB and 
explorers Imd cotifribuLed Little of value. Colonial 
udininistratorH were seldom qualified to make tin? 
patient and exact observations of native custom* and 
inetituticm» whkh science demands- Further, 
native peoples tiienrusolvttj suspicious of tho colon iz- 


ing jtower, often ooneoateri or m&represonbBd tfseir 
own social ielsI ctut cons. For thoiso otmI othi^r reasons 
the social Htructuro bawl on the government ortlie 

native ehiefs. tUiderturnefl by the advent of the 
colonizing power* tended to disiut^rute, with llie 
consequent <|cntruction of the whole fabric which for 
genetmtioli* luld hbelti L ns! native mirty, 

11 hm been nuggestod that sneh d^truvliou L* the 
ni*^»sKriry pro requisite for Hie building of a now 
rtoctol structure ; hut this Is not necessarily so, anil 
is not the view taken by the Belgian tiuvemiut«[it. 
which has devoted its effort* rather to tlw re 
ini^fntion of niitiw Mtxjety within if* vustoTnory 
and traditional friiinework. 

Thv *lag?-s ill this work of recoiiMtnictioti are 
markc-Nl by I lie following enactment* ; 

J- The deerw of 15 April, relating to Tiative 

he Im irutftmi ion of ] u*tioo, 

2. Tlie ilooreo of 5 December, dealing witli 

native areoa (vi rci>ci.si;rjpti< nn>?) + 

3, Hie royal procliunatiun of ft July, eo- 

ordiiiating the decreed of 25 Novumbcr, 11)21, 
G and 22 J ui lc h IU24, rein! ing to ex t ra-q llh toiuarj- 
oeninia. 

Tiie law ndnttng to tho Bt^tgUui Congo Ls tiumiiK^I 
up In what is known as tlte Colonial (/hartar. which 
iji in fact t he Con*tit u t ion of tl 10 Colony. Legislativa 
power is vested in the legislature of the mother- 
country, wliich, howcvw T only iatenwies in certain 
sjicoiGod autCH, in the King and jn the Govwnor- 
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Oamml. In practice, iho legislative jtower in 
exercised by Eh* King, wdio noting on the ad visa of 
the t’otomid i'uEJiicih prafmilgai*H The 

Colon ird Council* which is modelled on the British 
Council of Indio, and is pewkled. over by the 
Minister for the Colonies, coiwbUh of fifteen 
members, rnsme chosen by the Chamber of Eepro- 
sent ut lvl~-> and the Senate, tui.r! some appoint™! by 
the KirLi*. Durilic l he thirty yearn of the CouiioiFs 
existence, no decreco has been promulgated in the 
face qf iis opposition Tii« i tavurnar-C icncraJ of the 
Colony has limited legislative ptiwr?re; lie cun sus¬ 
pend she execution of decrera and issue legislative 
ordinances, htd only in ci^un^toaCe8 of pmurfpmoy* 
end nil such ortUnakiees munt \m ratifies I within six 
months by the Council. 

It k nut hy chaneo that the first of Hu* decrees 
mentioned nl*ovo regulator native- uilmmisE ration 
justice, The decree in fact merely gives loyal 
recognition to what had been the practice in the 
Colony ever wince 18&9, when the Oovommcut had 
recognised the effective jurisdiction of the native 
thief*, ami the application of native custom in every 
case of infraction of the hw hy a native, involving 
injury to another native, This decree, and its 
place as the first of the enactments regulating native 
organization, recognizes the fact ihut the authority 
of the chM depends on hw j>ower to administer 
justice, and that to define ami confirm this power 
will rdsi i establish has political authority, and Fm-iti- 
tale tike orgoniznt ton of native communities. 

In studying any sort of judicial system, three 
[joints may bo noted, 

L Thr taw enforced tht — This in prin¬ 

ciple Jh custom ; but where any custom is cont rary to 
law and order or 10 civili^i ideas, it will become a 
dead letter; also any custom which in contrary to 
i he statutory law which ha* beat devised for the 
protection of the native, will he over-ruled* It may 
be noted that in ftoiflu cases* wlultvry, native 
custom enforces peuidt lots w hich have no place in the 
general |*cna! code of the colony. Native opinion 
attache* grant importance to the stability of 
(rmrringo os l)eing nceensary to the stability of the 
race, 

-. Tt\* mjatUzafion qf tiati re ecwrfs* — This is 
ncecHHarilv complex* in view of the variety of 
aiiitations to winch it bus to bo adapted. Throe 
fcyfJos of n rganizat ioi i may be tils t iiigii Lshcf I. 

a* Existing native group* which lutve survived 
intact, These are preserved in their entirety, the 
government merely giving them official recogni¬ 
tion. Such nra the chiefs' courts. 

b+ Groups which are dhdntegrating, and of which 
only scattered elements remain in the form of 
mu ml], iiick’i H/mhua I comm i init kw T obviously * leri % r ing 
originally from one tribal group, Here the task of 
the government bus been one of rerunslruction — 
the forming of these filial I groups into A CO heron i 
whole under the authority of a chief; If p>sdblo + 
one who, by custom and tradition* would Naturally 
dll the ; the newly formed group, known 

a ' section . 1 hm a native court, with a chief or 


other local notable m president, and posseitsert 
uUo an advisory council of notables. 

c, Groups of mit ives centering roiuiil sOiuo 
European establishment. The members of nueh 
a group are of divert origins and have lost 
touch with native tradition ami custom, Here 
the government has had to construct an organ* 
ized group mid create an authority. Hera also 
the native cOur! will bo the most efficient auxi¬ 
liary of the European authority. 

Outside the.se three types of native court there 
is the? territorial court, which nets as an an I inary 
court In the rare cases where no native court 
exrit-s, and on occasion, as & court of appeal* 

The European court, the court of Pfirqurt* 
EuliCtmns Oh a court of final a|i{x'jii. 

The native courts try civil and criminal actions ; 
indeed conceptions of lnw r raccgnize no distinction 
[>eC lvct>pi these two types uf eases, 

3. Procedure This is regulated by eiuEum. but 
the government insists on llio keeping of a written 
record of all judgments, either hy a clerk of the 
court or by the judge himself. This is considered to 
1 m* nu indkpefisable eonriition for the proper adihijiia- 
t nit ion of justice, utih! the ns'onJs mo ko[>t. will in tbs 
future provide ki most cnLuahEe aE^^iuiiE of native 
custom*. 

1'ho value of the native courts, and their great 
Hureo-^, me iluo to I he Tact that all eases arf b hearti 
in (he vernacular* and the Taw enforctMl is I lie e l iis- 
tomnry law wit 1 1 wh tch nl I pa rt iea a re fan ti liar. The 
EuitrjMttn authority exercises such survcil lance as Is 
neti-wjirv far the proven lion of abuses. Native 
courts nra not at present compeLcnt to infiict severe 
|jonaltios or to try the moat serious sorts of ctimo; 
but ii is to cx|:iDClod that in time any infraction 
of tlio hw by a native will be t ried by a nalive court. 

Tlie formulating of (he decree relating to netivE? 
courts, am I their aciiml funcriorting under Eumpean 
control;, mode pussibl.' legisJatinu which confirmed 
the customary law and regulated the position of (he 
chiefs, nmking (hem, perliap^ to mi undue tlagrac. 
the repres^anatives of the European authority and 
i(M mtcmiediark-*. Later Iegi*lallDn has aimexl nl 
creating an additional inlerniediaiy, not, like the 
cl lief* within i he framework of i hn European 
ad I rain ist ration* but. darivtiag uolely from native 
tradition. 

The most remarkable pari of the Lfccrw of ItKUI 
woe the creation of the ’ aaction/ end the institution 
uf it s court. The system of organization devised for 
tbo vliicfs was extended to imduEic tiie seetious- 
Thrangliout the Colony» a census wna taken of every 
adult native, by areas {ciram&i$4ptim%*} r where 
thtt* wera already defined^ or by territories—the 
lerritory hoing (he baste* (uiminhitrative unit. 
To-day t here exist accurate .statistics of the popula¬ 
tion of every village. This has made possible the 
organisation of native grou^ ; in order tq prevent 
their migration i:s controlled; no 

native may change his place of residence wilhout 
applying to the European authority for a passport. 
The whole native popula(kio» tiierefore* is P^gisterod 
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either in I ho domain of a chief or in n section* The 
diffovwiuo lititwa these communities ho* I wen 
pointed out; I lie ono being u iiutiiral entity, euk I Ihe 
other an artificially constituted group. 

The decree of Ialso provided native vom- 
m unities with financial resource*, establishing in 
every ore* (owitt«rriph»ri) u tmuury, which in 
supplEud in part by a quota consist mg of 20 per com. 
of the tax payable by the native popular ion, in part 
by revenues accruing fnnri larnL values, from tuxw 
Payable in respect of certain services, and from fees, 
linos. etc™., derived from the proecvdiiiga of flw native 
court. Renta traditionally due to Vita chief con¬ 
tinue to be collected! by him P except { n where 

the District CommMonic^ ui consult a cion with the 
Council or Notable* K may decide that Mich revenue 
should ho devoted to the use of the an«i (cireon* 
Arrip/ion). In these case*, the chief receives a fixed 
allowance* 

The or^taiiization of t.h«s« s native oevhs (rircoro 
#eri|jtiofu) is an achievement of which Belgium is 
proud, and the credit for which is due lo M- Ju Vice- 
Oouvomcur^ Sencrel Moeller. 

With regard to the extra-customary centres, the 
Government \\&a pursued t lie same policy* organ E*ing 
these groups ofi far as possible on the bu*i* of cu-i- 
towmry law and tradition- At the head of each 
group is a chief, a^sEnted by a deputy chief and hil 
advisory council appointed by thu DfeLriot Coiu- 
missioncr. In the absence of any living body of 
vu&tom and tradition* guidance and control an* 
exercised by an agent Appointed hy the European 
mil LoriEy ; hut rm time goes Oil, ids control will 
become kwa* and less, till,, with the evolution of their 
own traditions and customary laws, the intros 
nr rain the hhiiiu degree of »4? if-gov u m men t ^ the 
dumuins or the chiefs and the soetioiis, 

(The fail text of this paper- will he pi i hi idled in 
Africa, the i[Uftrlcrly journal of the IntematlDml 
Institute of African ta-iiguagcs and Culture^] 

The Aothropolemical Approach to Problems of 
Education and Society, A'otetf from tiu 
Addrm* by Dr * Margaret Raid at the Winter 
Schfwt ttf SrK'infrjtpf and d ric$. 5 J&to nary, |!Ml 
Tl tin address centred round a definite problem i 
the School and Society, and if wm illustrated from 
on area in Africa* nmnely Xyasaljuuh which rnnjiat 
bo described m " pririLiLive.' because there hon been 
prim at Mutation there of some *nrt for fid years, 
and nearly SO jxr cent, of the people are file rote in 
their own vernaculars. Tlww is a certain valuii- in 
cemiwisofift between our society and one which is 
really primitive, in the sense of iK-ing untouched by 
European influences. But there is perhaps even 
more to be learned from n society where tho school 
iiAve already made aociia prtigitss and have hucumu 
a very [lotnil hit 1 tor in the MKinl change* which are 
Inking plw»- 

A number of leading qucHtionH- miggest themselves 
to anyone who is making an aathrofioltifpcAJ study 
hi an aim such ns this : 

1. What nn? I ho people being educated for t 11m 


official ( ’nhiiiui I UlTier- jHilicy hiis been set out in 
find. 2174 of lSi2ii urnt in Colonial ld:i nf 1935* 
and the hater umphasi^i^ the phue nf the scIiliuI 
in the community, ami flm iiiipmEiiiu^ of com¬ 
munity education* 

2. What pari dnaa the school play in Iul-uI society ? 
Whu is coimeetiH l with it ? Who controla it 1 

3. Is the jwhoul in its eLirrifnlum and methods 
aitjuHnsI to llm prtxenE uociety ? Oris it wholly 
alien ? Or in it creating a future new society t 

t. In what son of a fiocrioty dor- the school function ! 
What br Hm oonummity hkn? * Wlml in it> en¬ 
vironment and |jvclihood T its institutions ami 
guvciming Mirial prinetpleiSp its dm ni riant ini erects 
and social values t 

5. What relation is there botwe^'n the formal 
sr;h(Mi [ inlucnt loti m id H he t rai liing given to vhl Id rei I 
in their home, age-group, village and [xliticul 
unit t 

In connection wjih tlteso t]iicsti«ia it is illuminating 
to study tile results of mass eduL-etion in t'hina and 
Kus-sin. ami Else e\|>erienee of tlio NeLlujrlfuuis 
Indite aisri the riout h^ns SttiEr-s tif the l .S^V. 

A otiirly of |.Jio results on village lifo in Xynsalond 
of emiErmtion u> hihotir eentres revealotl the import¬ 
ance of the HchuoU in Eho changing 3Lfo of t ho villages; 
ef. Intertiaiioml lAthonr Meview t June* liU2. In 
nw- are&i. for example* in Northern Nyaifd&ftd there 
are 20 hcIlooIs in a pupulmion nf alsmt 20.0t.Hj in- 
habitants, it Is an agricrultLirol area, remote from 
direct KurojLean contw’t, but with a hutrVy emigra¬ 
tion of men, and a canaoqiMit influx of money ami 
new ideas into the villages. The eon taels of thaw 
villagers are witls i}\*? whole of South and East 
Africa from Capo Towu to Somaliland. 

Tlie iiiv'esl i^t iun was based on t w< i years previous 
anthropological study, and koiuo kuowkxlgo of the 
local vemarutai-H. Solbeti^i African, Ee«etu j rw from 
the sehoolrf w r ere tmimul to assist by eolliX.din|z 
faciLial data, such 

L ^ illngti plana showing huts aurl communications 
arid other trigriificant iiuiklingf, 

2, Census of jxpnlatiop, iuoluding those in the 
village and thoso aw my at work. 

3, Sketolt maps to show relation of certain villages 
lo other villages, through marriage tics, puli Ural 
athliation. clan iiTgiuiizat ion, school and ebureb 
connexions, and so on. 

4, thjnealogical tallies of families in the villages. 
Tbps*? data were subsequently cbedcod, and furl her 

studies 11Lade of the principles of social grouping, 
mutual obligations and services, economic organiui- 
tioa including the change over from a subeiatenec to 
a money economy, ami cakndam to show dally and 
sca^ijial Work. 

Tito results of the inquiry showed how many 
changes were taking p!n<-m The standard of living 
was altering money was coming into the villages, 
and Ebis was illustrated by an inventor i>f houses, 
furniture, and poesoaiuonn. Thv Hoeiol structure 
rthowwl, among otl wr signiticam changes, a replace- 
metit of huge hetorogeneous vUhtges hy much 
smaller, more homogt’uucHis units. Polygamy was 
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giving place lo mcmo^amy, Th^ caseation of tribal 
warfare hud rendered iiaak^ list' farmer military 
m^Ufiizai ion nf Lho jKopIe, Social Valura nnd points 
of view wereuko changing, Afri can* were weighing 
up their traditional culture ogam_4t that of Euro¬ 
peans. uml dkeuHHiug what to retain and whut to 
afdsofc in both ; fmil many others were comparing 
African life under e I Efferent Eurojraiii government*, 
*uvh a* South African* Southern Rhodesian, the 
British Colonial Office* Betgiiui, French, Italian. 

Thc techiuijtiftfi iuom! in the study brought out the 
importance of certain kinds of ^nerpie data in 
reviewing Hujjhj racial dimigPH. 

| r I>nta relnt^i to the land, or to gefigm]% m a 
narrow senge. Hiich a* detail* of hind teirlcmtuit, 
land tenure* ami rhe u*e of the environment. 

2, Population ritatktic*, involving the analysis of 
the population, problems relating to density of 
population, and to the movement of pojailatioi]* 

3. Historical data, nJuimg to this rime-element in 
these change** Such include the original habitat 
of the [hoi ill-, the date* of settlement and of 
migration, the advent of tin* Rnrojwfliss and the 
lirst begiiidingH of schools* 

The school, and not education, has beat emphtt- 
^izcii hero, because anthropological held studies 
centre round institution*. lining that term in the 
oil t-lm y[ mlog ica t KCTLfee. They are also Oonoerned 
with the inter-nHarion of institution* such as rise 
family and the school, this church and ih* school* 
agriculture and the school ; bh well as with the 
changing form* of institutions duo to culture con¬ 
tact and other cau*a& Anthropological roqa&reli in 
Africa can assist in the wtmly and control of the 
change* which arc taking place to-day, and can help 
Africans themselves to undcrsTand these ohaiigtsj. 


[March April, 1&4J* 

The Cave of Lascaux near Montignac> Dordogne, 

Summary of a Corntnunipation hy Projcmor 
Dorothy 4 , E. <h\rrod t F.S A.,fa ttir Society of 
.-I ttlitfiuiritii of Jjondon. 

The cave of Lakcueix near Montignoc (Dordogne) 
was discovered in September* liN-0, by three school¬ 
boys, who tlo!icln 1 that a stone thrown through a 
hole In the lunch lone plateau fell far into u cavity 
below. The hole proved to bis the blocked-up 
entrance to a cave containing Poked jthie paintings 
iti a marvellously Fmdi state, Tho painting* wem 
atncJicd by the Abbe Urn nil before his departure 
From France, anti direct photograph* were obtained. 
E^reuii found that the superimposed friezes which 
covered the walls of a large chamber and two 
lateral galleries could all bo referred to the lirst cycla 
of Paltrolithic art, which ends with tho Upper 
Aiirjgnacian * Mu^lulenian urikts had apparently 
never penetrated into this cave. Tho paintings 
range from Hgure* in flat wash, red or block, through 
a superb series in bWk outline,, to red and block 
bichromori in the stylo dated oh Attrignacian by 
Pidoci'a dkcovcriis* at Sergeoe* Tho aiitmaLs rep r e¬ 
sented orb chiefly horses, oxen* and red deer ; bisons 
arc rare, ami ilia mammoth iun L reindeer absent- A 
striking scene represent* a eonvontionulizud human 
ligiire With bird-like head lying on tlie ground, 
killed* apparently, by a bison with lowered head, 
who?® belly m transfixed by a spear. A woolly 
rhinoceros turns kk back on this wcene* ami upiiear* 
lo bt? walking away it] tho opposite direction. 
Brouil dcHcribtsa LobCoux as the " AInuilu'jl of Aurig- 
A Joacion art,' Ho has published n preliminary 
account with plates in the Archive Espartol de 
Artptcologla, hut full publication must await 
liappier tiraes. 



OBITUARY 


Marcel Tin Boult 2 I January IM I July 1941 . 

M ^Vwts has recently come from Frouca oF the 
death uf Mnmel I hi BoeiIu, With hk deal h 
there disap|M?itr^ a man gifted wiih great 
vitality, energy and prononncH jx?rHonA]ity% who for 
half a century Juts Isoeu a central Figure in prehistoric 
Circles, not only of France hut of nil tho world. He 
was intensely jealous of the honour ami of 

hk native country; one ten realize what meant 
oventa must have meant to him in fns later yurs. 

It was in the pages of If Anthropologic in tho ‘nineties 11 
uf last oenturv' that I got to know him first—the 
indomitahln reviewer and annotator of all lliut 
relates lo the ploktuccuty- it* geology, its faiuia, its 
stono cultun^s, ita humazuty; how hard ho rend, 
thoughi, mid wrote i And so he continued, in its 
pages, during the firni throe deearles of the present 
Eontnry, He was i% mau who ulmndrinlecl wliai 
be raiiod bric-4-brac—imperfectly authenticated 
thought^ discoveries* ami sjurctmens : | te > would not 
give thorn even temporary [quarters cither in hk 
ininU or hk nuigMnm Ho swept colitis and rontro- 

t 4^ 


cwiimtea aside; fur him. human stone iudtCdtrioH 
began in the Chcllcan juliI the Cbollean k’^an in tliu 
lower filoktoccne. He refused to riamgnizc In 
France more than two glacial epochs—-tlio ukimuto 
or VV imn ( and tho l^nultimato or Risaian, which be 
fdaced in the opening phase of the lower pleistocene 
-thus preceding thoapp^Arance of Chellaan tuau in 
i'.iimpe, Pitbeeaixthmpu* he rcgarcJoil as a giant 
gibbon ; Pikdown man lie accepted with reservoit 
and gave his cultural dam oh Acheuliiam Ooula 
ileiimiul^l mid c xj 1 clear-Cut judgements in 
scionco as in everyday affairs. Ilk anirinationH 
were of go a ater scientific value than Ids denial* ■ 
whett Houle made an all im tar ion. it was iicccplcrl bv 
rnosi of xtn os somet hing wo tnight build on. 

Manwllin Boule* baptized Piorro-Mat ccllin Bionic, 
wiv* Iktej at Mbataolvy, Cantab 1 January. ]8fil, 
anil died! there July JW-12. being [hits in hi* w2nd 
year. Ho wit* a student in the LWentitv of Tou- 
Ichlso. He became (1800) one of tho found*™ of 
L A rtihropofogu: , but mfule Jus outstanding con- 
tribnttcui to prehistory in tie: JS^vue Ai\ikropul*yyU 

J 
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of I rtHti. It wok a scheme of chronology bfl?u!d -hi 
f Itk E jl drawn from geolngy, fin nut. and urvlu^jki^y ■ 
the first BchoEDB kO hosed. Tlnrti in 10OS railin' Ihe 
npjjgrt unity of Fish sclent i lie career tins discovery 
uf ai perfectly nutiiimtiVatad complete foKsil skeleton, 
of Mutisioriiiii in Liio cave lie Lit nm[ielJl^au?E- 
SainE*. He wo* them in tlic prime of bin maturity, 
not yet fifty year* of age, nip lipped a* anatomist, 
pakeoiitologud „ i^olo^t, nml culturis! : be ^ k iml 
his opportunity with (with hands, and for the first 
time wo were given at erampleto nml clear account of 
ai Nt'juirlurthu] xium* aO fur jw ttu I'iin know EliIT1 front 
his fossil boms*. In the name year I9DS Hanger 
unearthed the skeleton of Le Moustier youth, which 
Wits purc3iaLHH.il by Berlin nm l described by Klftat+wh. 
One him only to compare KJujiE-wiFiV [lusaription 
with tliet of (tonic, to see how much the French 
account c^culkil the Ciomau* The acquisition by 
Germany of the Le Moibitier skeleton wj-lh n tnuw- 
ectinn which rankled in Boiile's memory for many n 
liny. Nor Was lie quite fair to hifl <-ermnn coil- 
temytoraries* when ho came to place Netuidorfhid 
man in relation to modem man ; Prof. Schwalbe of 
StnUs-shurg haul reached hi 101)1 the conclusion which 
Hi m Ir reached m 1909, 

3 u he made La Ompcllr uinn iho central 
figure nf a lex e - book of human paLocontologv'- 
VH&mtm FossiU. A rtooond edition appeared in 
1023 ; it Wto this edition which ProFt^or J nines 
Ritchie and bin wife irait-datcd iu excellently fur 
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English random, Fo&&*t Men (1923), ProfeKwor 
Ritchie supplied bin modern with details relating to 
Professor RouJn’ri career. From ibis Hource wn 
loam eEihE Houle iinhiU*l hot knowlctigo of, and 
love for* |irohlsittiiy from Emile ( F nrl till hoc* under 
whom lie studied ami worked. Aftrrwrjmi* ho was 
iLs^i.siani U> Profr^-sor Albert Oaudry, who held the 
chair of Piiheaiitolugy in the National Museum of 
Natural History, whom he was duatiftgd. to aueceed 
in 1003, Thu* he (jwamo (a mil in r with l he fossil 
ftLiiNit of France, pari irularly with ft* cave fauna. 
ITo wai also a goologint iu the tdricl sriisa of the 
term* carrying nut investigation* in Franco ami also 
in Madagascar. 4 il*e before the first world war the 
Prince of Monaco In nil euh| endowed the inri/lui dr 
P&lfantiofoffie fftmmm in Pam; Bottle be-unue its 
director* ami t hm reepotnibk' for tFic series of 
magnificent publication* which hnvn issued from the 
luHtituE. In his student day* he wm attracted by 
the writing of English pre historians — such ils 
l F ii)ftliL>ck. John Eyhi k*. Prtisiw'iirh* and Boyd 
Pawkins, ami also by the anatomical writing of 
Huxley* He never ceased taking an interest in I he 
work of h i* Bril-is F i rull$ftgue» T 1 1 is merits were 
recognized by various societies in Englajid ami 
Scotlumi, parEiruluriy by the Royal Anlltropalogiciii 
IcislitutCp which invuttni him to give the Huxley 
Lecture in LD22» when it Fallowed on him its Huxlev 
Medal. 

ARTHUR KEITH. 


REVIEWS 


HotP i er■ ftIght in Indf 4 , Ff_.y Ifnr&n Ortiat livif Eh 11 fcU , 
4 F FA*uD, Qjttnnnizi f 'ndYr^dy Seri**. /'uWiiAeJ htj 
/S Humphrey Milford, O^fmnd I'nivrrt&y Fr- n; 

; l Wh 4*»J el ihr Gm’vmmrHf i'tnlral Frtjj, //yrfcrafcod, 

/>ftrof?i? s 1041. zi+220 pp„ fid. 

The enterprise of the Osmimia Uiuverwity in producing 
this imjwrtanl. ancl auggostlve Work has lurn mere than 
justifuil by its content. Tlie volume bsfurn witneas 
tlirougliout to the can«ful ceinpamtive work of Baron 
Ehrcnfri*, and throws a mqit sagg^tii^e light on th^ jmlhi 
hk*tor> F oi matriliny in India. The author ingeniously, 
and Li i i*ul mi fiKjns-M convincingly* urgLWH that clwi 
nigvedie invnaEon of India in the awand i ■ l l 1 [h ■ 11 ■ n j 111 it a’. 
WLU. pneodad by a social order of a nutciilnafll tyjin 
rtkin to the ErudiE ional HOj-icty off the Niven* of Mnlabnr, 
whicli had in lum been pni*ilml by at least l«i> other 
types of matriluKAt jferioties off ends: pattern . To On - 
chuftkcEcrii*t lcs of tliis rant rilinryi I uociclr p which lie 
4 i.H*oi. iaic* with the Jmlua civilisation, the author attri¬ 
butes many ]>ls>ftoinciui off anrieet and off Kurviviug 
cultuo.' throogheuE India. Titus the efElonm’fnce off 
BuddhiFuii, the pfwtir-o of vegetarianism, the Institution 
of the and certain dumicteri.Hties of RnjpUt 

fiwicty, Huch a* IJ h ■ use off raiEJ*- in irmiriaut- prtHi^ions, 
and the practice Of j&fair hy Rajput Women, are all to W 
rv^mletl as having tlietr origins-in the matrilink-nL ooeEety 
of the Indus culture ; while head-hunting, the megti- 
lilliiu cultures off India, and pahipi ucriJico by decapita¬ 
tion belong to an earlier and more primitive utmtUin nf 
matrilillHl] rultutv, Toteiniaru* on the ulhrr hand, is 


INDIA 

ffound to K* oi patnlineal origin US India, while aurii 
inidilntioTLs a* that of tin? bri(±fr-prir+ h I lvjhtR ainy. and 
chrikl-iiuumago are the dim.-t rtn-ult off tiie imparl of a 
patrilineal ujjuti a iLiuLnliucul culture, 

lluch of thia sa suggestive, but much of it is also off 
aacessity IiypoUietioiil,, and the author'* out look is so 
fiiitnrattvl with the amuznjititmn of tlw Kw/lar-Jlm>r 
Achnol of ttraebner, SclimeEt. and Koppem, [bat hia 
oencluAkons imiut In- tn b ntrd with tesurvo. It alkoulLl be 
clearly Lii*ih-Htt<KKl that no rnigratkon of peoples in 
ntiiratiLiiy to bring about soceoKiextonntons of vultuiva 
or IfUHpagEHU Very great change may be broikght 
about by the commucuealion of a single new idea. Tima 
given a xiurfrilkncnl society, attaching but little impor- 
taiuv to r ami perhaps without vivid realization of the 
fatheFs slirtfo in tvjirwluuion, one may rcoiltly voliceivo 
of the revolutkcmaiy r effect which might 3 hi produtad by 
the dinntplnatkra off the Brahman theory of pntemity, 
tui b tinlmg to which the inulher b merely t he soil in which 
tho aeed off the male in sown, contributing nothing to the 
liew-rortde child but Its nuurislimriki. Such an iilra, 
plausible enough in itself, might ajipcar in the niuun- off 
a revelation, liikI it is aundy to the tinpacl of finch an idea 
on UJIfriticrtl minds Ihnt wo nmat altrihikto sneh oxffru-rncs 
off boLM as that which kil a BnntiUail triljn- to onconrAge 
its woman to cohabit with mu Eh captivrs in iinler thm 
their offflpring might bii avaUabffe as ainco no 

kinship through the mother n-cognLziiI at a!l r 

Apart from hi* KtottuT-krri** bins. Boron Eh mnfaf| u 
not always wry clear, and a cortam tcmlcncy lowjbrthi 
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obwirrity in general [Pn.^nitAl ion extenda tonu.'iiau^ to 
due nib. Thu-; hu BtaUw (]». Li I I]uht 1 tins far mot pro 
* gressu’e branch (of nintnhnenI III/& ffnmg 

1 ohuwrtorizAd by ilie cultivation of rice and millet 
1 re^prr lively/ Hu tHoy inrctm c lui e rice in imuinl 
with m/fr oa contrasted with millet etAfaadalei| with JIT'o, 
hut apparently moans that both rice end i id Hut am 
associated with lit;* in contra** lo root cultivation 
(yams mid taro ?) nsHeuitcd with IIl a. If ho djK4 
tfnttm this, his (wIluiehi in qucutiunahle. ox tlwra ia 
unit'll to indies!*? that millet in eUap tlmii fiiti im n 
cultivated crop in south-cani Asia, and It seema likely 
that rice nlliic into IndkA jih im irrigated crop whflJl 
111 kilot rui n dry crop Wan Already well Established, Tin? 
author's oonvliunQri ha to fin- preview h pdtrin rahnl 1 
nature of <*or<s woHely steuriM dubious and hia at&lenicjit 
that the Kluou family in ruled by h the oldest f amnio 1 If 
misleading* for the nffi« of futility pricmieos dcAoendA 111 
ultimogeniture lo I hi* yQiin^t daughter. who iuburite 
her mother*# hetiau- He Alston tfwt there is no survival 
of the sacrifice of htimtm bcinga lu ftinamla in Indio 
t'Xrt'pL in the ttdfth-fmat ; but apart from tl]n w&lU 
known prehistoric burial at Jewurgi ( ifarguseon, Unfit 
Sion* Monurnttit*, p_ 471 ), it tin* hSoti reported of the 
Rajputs of KikHIi and Kutbinwnr that they ciifmu$|;txl 
their eolicuhmra U> cnnlmit *nri of thr-ir wiVHL 

since that waa a rufllum of low roster and derogatory to 
ItiijpntH {W ilson ■ t ttfitut « irfr in tVrrffm India, p. 74>; 
while tho fact thafe t hotso Gujumt Rajputs who allowed 
widow reiuivmatrij wore c-olk-d l^vihn i, 1 Straight/ hk 
distinct from the Vunttf, 1 trooM/ who forbade it. Also 
ROPfi to support KhrenfeU* view of thv true nature of 
early Rajput society. The Kubkriinnthis cannot pnroorly 
be described us a ' Muslim MO t '—they lire ml her Hindu 
rhnn Muslim ; and Sir John Marshal I'm iEf-eorMridurad 
distinction between the bull-wonhip of tin- Indus 
uivilmriioh and the hupjkwvI worship of the R igvodir; 

inv-udrrtf hue no sort of validity. Again, Although 
reviewer is inclined io accept, a* EhreEifcbi does, Hriim- 
(ioldom'fi nifiniilicrttjon of tbo shock homod bulb on the 
Indus tfealu with the yn ur, lio feck it ttoouassi^- to point 
out-1 hat so import uni iui unthotiEy on Indian caltlo typ*# 
ns CqI+ Olvur rtijeclfl it. Thu tw of thfi Leniu ' Ili-avidinn ’ 
rend 4 Aryan 1 in a rat Lai senna is object itmubTe. Il is to 
ho questioned whether thn dilfefence hutwcon frutoriuLl 
and non-fraternal jM^lyundry is ne unimportant m the 
author «u^Fiais. In ihu iQura country of the Hirim- 
laynn foothilU* fniternal polyandry I# |Xltdlilvofd P but 
apt»ears to embody Htirvivmlsof nuitri local marriage, and 
suggests that tho whoEt^ «pk«rn is another result of itKt 
fusion hetw»?n ptrilJmvil ami peoples, 

Iriflnvh tho %'flliw* of the rolumt is Hot a little impairuci hy 
the oiiiisidon, from the aim-ey. uf theHtt&tieaof the lower 
Himalynn slopes gromlly, with their frequent iltrvivals 
of wondiip of tlie <.;roat Slot law, of Htutko cults, nml of 
polyandry, frem the Putijab lulls to Ae^m. Tlio friht^ 
of eastern Aasoin have nbm been pansr-d over, for althougll 
I he KhBHiA Jh m 3 Caron, of rou™, find frequent mention, 
the Kukt-tihtn tribes do not. Tln>y nro, it in true, 
^Ufcphut Lenity putrilinuill, bill I he Tliado retain a nu^ga- 
I it hie ceremony in honour of the chief woman of lx fnliii l_v H 
while the Ukkr liave n n^km which nppo&rc xjKeiully 
ttevipeti to provide fur the tTAnsmimfion of hereditary 
chiefly umi^iiio Ehrou^li Ehe fcnuild line, umi nfFi»hU u 
wn" Htrihing mrmarml of the cofiiSir t beE nwfi pul rilinual 
and matfihaaal inlwritatice. When dealing with the 
position of i he mother’s brother, foe, the nut ho r might 
liOvo refurred to the Punjab custom (Rose, Tritas tiiwi 
Cm fes &/ jAf punMj *tc, r p, Sfhl) nf calling in thu 
dAughhsr’a or Kistcra «on to ixrform religious cnmaiobks, 
insttirtcl of a Brahman, who is only uxd when no surti 


rolatlw ifl available. While agreeing with the autluif 
liint Um- oustom of paying a bn^prico i* often attribu¬ 
table to a transit ion httfii Itiatriliny to patriJmy, tho 
tvview on with muolt ptifclJu-Al iuhnuibitmtivc cxpofioncfl 
of the jux- ial offeot of hrido-prices, would demur very 
forcibly lo the suggestion I hut the practice docs in effect 
t«ml io lower l hu utAtUMof tin- wife,. On liiu contrary, lit? 
would t anicud that it onlnmccs it. nnd the itEoi m of t l wi fe h 
Where a heavy price is paid, is Uuiti it is in thoM 

oqmm.utiitii.-S in which a price is |^lJhI fora husband, 

Tho most rtcriouH ciriticirtiti, however* lo be mack uf this 
work in tta failure to Appreciate the fact that the«HW.t|A|« 
of Bralunnnic- ndigioii and I lie baaua of CttAto Are far ninre 
ancient in Italia than the RigvedjL’ mVAsloO nf I he Ihn| 
miUoniiUTi u.e. Roth are ossontiAUy oppcMwJ to ihe 
spirit of the Rtgv r etia atid to nil that in, known of the 
fioduty nf th© invukifit who oatnpq«ed it, in which the 
pat rtcnm ruler w«a of htgiLur standing than I tin family 
priest- The distribution itf bfm'hvccphaly in liuJia. ablv 
worked out bv (iulm in 1031 , gri'us a very clear indication 
that the inv»ioEiS of C. 1 S<iO H,C* were praecddd. probably 
in the Ihinl mil Ionium hy inva^iiaii frem Ehu direq- 

Iwn (if tha Iranian pLaloau, which jwJiutrated down the 
west COASIt of India a_> far iih Cttttg, and apporeju |y xur- 
cecdud in threwiiig nut ofliboots down the Jumna and 
GAngAH valley h to the Uongra del 1 a. There is a gap 1*7- 
Iwevn tlR' oud of Ehu LnduH cl^-jEj^1 e eni h rhe population of 
which Hrfnn* to Imve bwn AltUiMt cxcIiLni vt-Ly sinlkho- 
coptialLc. ikiid Uk- RigVodk ng v m wiiicii. taken with tho 
oxioting dirtrfbutb» of breLciiycophaiy. CAU without 
difllQtllty only >xi interpreted hy such hypotheeb, 

Otid it is known Ehat the thin I Uiillcniuin wax a period of 
unrest in the steppe north of tho Iranian plaloati likely to 
fine I me movements of this kind, whirb, lawidce hrachy- 
1‘eplinly, may have introduced tho Hard tv group iiF 
taoguagw* and tho kdidnxi tonguoA uf Ehe 1 Outer Hand 1 
of Indrs, kluropwi Eangunges. which preccdiKl the purer 
Sanskrit of tlie Rig\ r c*da. thn shakers of which were 
dnlii-hori-phulio and pAtliUncal. Orthodox Himlubuu 
claims to bo in India u* or 1*7111 r. and there b every 
reason to suppose that il haa* like the wqrehlp of 
Khiva, it* rtrJl* in tho IikIus cultiire, diattda, in 
hw huh»A ryan Hwtt. has shown that then? wore nl 
IfMed two act* nf Rrahinan* of differenl origin ; caste, 
closely oasAoiaW at it i H with the notion of cooked food 
OH a goitre* of poflutiarLp U u|«arly ba^cil on taboo, and 
M#«i*t*d with thnt institution from Inrlta to Nbw 
ZamlmmU Jind dapoods on ideas far more nncicjit tlion (Jio 
limri uf jUfifui, or own of the Rigvi da, It 19. worth 
dmutfLg at tent ion Jn-nj to the iablr of vagto-pft’ccdunco 
In Mum's code which pbren at t\w top of the list ihn 
Rralmum. vrho may without impropriety marry wives of 
at any rate Kshaltriya or Vaidiyn cLosa rb well as of Ilia 
iiwu. and at Ehu hot tom tin? pniriiomn iwtct derived 
from the canvefHo union bwtvwii] a HrahiieuL woman and 
n Sudrn man. Hint? p^rlwprt i« nil imlirat ion. which our 
author may have mined* of I he contact between pulri. 
fmcal and matrdhinrol syrttcina. Fur ic may \h*. auggF*stecl 
that vhilf tig? offspring nf 11 patrilineal RraliElian male by 
a itEutrilineal Kudru woman would Ic enire of hig inhere 
tanw and h|« zaieial ritalun in cither society, the child of a 
patrilineal Rmhnuiri woman by a matrilinuid Kudm man 
would inherit nothing and have no Ktntm in cither 
society, and it i# not unreagonable tu ftup[F0ae that tlio 
mmiejfj of E ho social dirtturhance resulting from snch a 
rotlflict ks to bo seen in the extraordinary r«k> of caste 
precedence propounded by liw lawgiver at a ttnxh later 
dale. 

Tho faregoing crit khm, howc-vor. L* in no wav intended; 
tii suggest that Jlarun EhrmfdB 1 book is oEhcr UiAfl of 
grant import ami* in Indian anthropology'. In particular 
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ono value* hi# HU^titivu cornpariBorm of iho XnjiLn with 
the KiijpUii, and a reviewer may perhopa lx> permfttftl to 
add the miggration that the Sun-dreiTOidfld Olid Mooes- 
tfeaeo sided eta mi. nay ranee ivnbly represent. respectively 
patrilineal and maLriHucul of origin* Use Fjro- 

descended being doubtless* in accordance with tradition, 
drawn from the stock of subseqiiont immigrations. it 
may bo relevant hers to point out Unit the Alone-pulling 
cerannmies nxgocuited wiih niegnlithir: culture in Assam 
and in pirta Of Indonesia seem to have left n ffurvivill in 
Rajpul-Lina in the wromony known euf (?WBcn^ in 
which a boulder, nppnnmtly raprewenting the godling of 
vegetation* Ifl pulled round the vi Lingo on IS Wooden 
HliHlge. Another mtgtlffhic airrirat is to bo found lsl 
Kaj put unn in mt * stonss. The mors rvL-L-nt nil eoetll to 
have taken the form of meiJiini T hut it aptHtafr that 
anciently some memorials, for women’at any mie, con¬ 
sisted rather of n huilt Up rhfwittri suggest i ve of the 
dolmen pmirrrj, often r-ytnbolin in Aiyuiin of Use female 
principle na the menhir is of the mole. Sisl-Fs n **tti 
memorial woa still to be seen in Bundi State irs 

It remamji to ftdd tliAt iho print mg of the volume 1 [a 
excellent* and ihowi a gratifying freedom from thu 
Misprinta that so often inttr ilia work of Indian pfcA*i! j 
Use only two noticed were in proper name*. There is a 
useful bibliography and an indox. 

J. EL HTJTTOSL 


Bhagwan, the Supreme Deity of the Bhilv % If , 

M Kvpp+r*. Rspritii from Aftthrojmn XXXV- 
XXX 17, J1MO-I 041. 2M-22& pp. 

In this inemckgruph Dr, Hoppers gives on account 
of (he inventigations lie carried mat between Use end of 
Lkiti^bcr I93S and tin* beginning of Drccrnber 1 SfilB among 
Iho pimitiw tribes el Central India. Tha libs l* its the 
tsurlh-waglem piiri. of iIjek unjip being a prv* Ary lift people, 
provided material for a Htssdy of thu be I ref in "a Supreme 
Deity prior to tbs introduction of Hindu influences in the 
district^ and it ta upon this evidence Unit he concentrates 
attention in the piper before U*u After n preliminary 
survey of the ethnology of tllO selfrtitod field of reasaEVh, 
and ms analysis of the religion and aofinlogy of the BhiLi p 
sumo o**tmliFd points relating to Hindu influence ore 
diseased aod illustrated by the attitude adopted tewaitbf 
civatsoii lll the myths nnd legends K The idea of a 
1 personal god creating out of nothing is one which run* 
* counter to almost every system evolved by Hindu 
■ mentality, 1, and, therefore* when Dr. Kojjih'jx finds that 
Bhngwun is I ha Central figure, existing alone in the 
beginning* iv^^Lblo for Hte ^n otion of plant*, (minmla, 
men, ntid inferior pt* and goditaaea* lie coodtideS thnE 
the doily Inis not Iw’rn borrowed from Hindu eourves. 
Thm Es confirmed by Use- deluge of myths in which* while 
both BntliEna rttid Hhagw&n am ctrtsceived antEiropomor- 
phs«ntly, Jiha^wnn has retained more of the Character af 
Supremo Dotty ami Greater, It is he who made the 
bn Uher and abater who burvivf.nl the flood and joined 
them together iin marriage to propagate tile race. In 
Hindu ray tlio logy his place is taken by Minus, the Noah 
of Else story* who Ixcaine the father of ful Lso^ gvrsi^ratioNs 
by magical cmdhodfi which, it is sliced, rcVcol n pnn- 
thoibtio trend dW.‘[it atnoiLg tlie Bhsls, 

XeyerElailosH H ns is a(|mittm| p lihagwnjl was tsrL fiHSTUs- 
ally identibed w r ith Hama, nnrl like Brahiiui, ‘ lie he* 
d ttltfcch Of the character of a rf* a* olinrn*,' ntv 

oaid to Katie been addressed to him as 1 the giver of com' 
wild protector from atirrow^ and diatn^iDtl st ia dnhml 
dint he plays a sjierial rdta m comJkared with thr« ^un- 
goddc«a T Un 1 Karth-mothiT, or the New floors Mum, 
He alone give* health, anil magiianitS^Jty oven lOWant* 


enetniea, ltu| intcn’niirw wiLts him es tiot of a filial or 
affoetioneta nature* ftad I Isis ik explained on the ground 
tluit Iiuha is a ' niula-lujid K rather than, a 1 ftither-Eainl." 
The rsisiiT- J Bhujjjs ' ia pre-Vdic, and is thought hy 
ElillebrandE to be a prohiHUirii- ttcs(gfia(ion applied to h a 
' god or givtdi rt^, 1 Utcr it tlvEphcvda solar sign|Qcanct% 
but it i# probably true (hat, nmong Ihe new Inrlo-Aryan 
■toitkiflp llhngwats co rrcspohded moat closely to the 
Supreme Being which in one form or (mother limi lxs-is 
wnrehippad in earlii'r Umoa. il fleeislri clear I hat he won 
nnt a creation id cither Christian or Moslem mlHKSDiuiry 
kUitofl^riJWp isud his conne^inii with tin? Suil in apparvntly 
a Vcdie SDcraiiau. 

This is not the only instance of a more personal cssn- 
E-eption of drily behind Hilinhiinni, In the liKlst af Use 
n-fk'ilt Iixoavailofls at Mohenpslaro irs the Indus valley, 
there is n.^iBois to tlihik (hat the wt^rHhip of Shive, who 
|x fc reouiftiM the rcproduutivi' powi'JW nif Nature, goes hack 
to the pn-Aryan emlizAtion, wltflt^ in tlsu polythiiLstje 
SJKtcm cjf (he anepnfst Vedu EIki jx> rhonalLty of thn gixU. 
though not strongly defined* was at any rule latent. 
Out of this juinrlieon the Hiruln Triimirti ■cmcrgtHl as Ehc 
Elmwfold mvpout of deity* vtealive, suAtainiag^ and 
dfstruelive. In this triad Hrahmu, like many another 
AH-Fat her. fell intu the liackgrouioh leaving Shu vs and 
Vishnu in poort-Kdan of a rultm. It is not uniuasonahk* 
to arauine Uiat in the primitive svilwEratusis of Hinduism 
belief in a dupnstno Being Was an cstabb.dieii featuns aw 
pr. Kopjiervi arguc^, but it doo* not follow Hint this 
involve* Use notion of mdnotheisto. The confusion that 
hjsa arisen with to 1 tiigh fjcxb of low races ' m 

largely the ™ult of equating thw btungs with til* 
abstract concept Lori of licit y a# tin 1 *n\n grtrttzul of the 
unhTRrae, eraatnsg all tlungs £jr m'ftifo. Tlmt Dhngwi - srn 
nr any Other riinitar g»h rvpraseislei iruch a concept. u?r- 
taitsly has not been clem cm* t rated* 

E. O. JAMES. 


Some Survivals of the Harflppj Culture. % ?+ f;„ 

,4fMt^airdAdu, Bomlatf (/CnrrKifa^ /"ahfi.^ray 
Htw**}* llJfc!. ia, 7fi- pp r , with Uhtittruliun#. 

The oxcavatlom in the Punjab have mvealad to 
ui a cult um which is long anterior to the elate BRoribed to 
the Aryan inv-oflion*. It Bt'etxia to have boon about 
cofttntnfKirary wiih the 3(imerisn civifixation of Irak* 
and though Mr. Aruvrmiuthan devlams that it vanished 
in a short rime, further n^urls may yet ^huW Hint it 
enjoyed a longer life. Evnn ho il is xaid to have heeti 
1 in lull bio™™ uboul 2S(HF P.C. 1, and llsis auggv*t m that 
we do not know hrsw far laick it may have extendecL 
The author's th&sia is Elbe tomviUf Hie cullurc, or at 
tcaME trace* of it, in later limc«. Ho confEraaea ftanklv 
that hia study in ap<M’Ulrttive* and jt is pralxihlo that 
Ei luL birirujsth" cx^Ftfl will find Diqt'h to criticise, aa n]wuys 
hspi^EUs whim new tbeoricw am offi-n.Nl on what nliifll to 
more or le - n defective evidence. Ifu E whi-ihcr or not t-la-y 
an- finally M«jptr*l, ilsey are ffrlttiiily intriguing. Per¬ 
haps the most iHujiitnating of his Htud&H is cunlasned 
In SectioiiB \ to Nil* on Else idgnifbitnee nf certain 
fmature* of Buddhist imagery* He jmjeiUs cut that the 
H’sdt ol the Yo^E gtnj, SGlm'ritiies sdentifli-sl wjHs Ksva, is 
mprvaejited on Harappa sewl* aci-&rii|Min Led by ivrtftin 
iinirtsala, especially dwr, and that the figure of Buddha 
its contemjiJrLtinil b aUo ipo sa^impinitKl. For about a 
century after the death af the Teacher* he was never 
rcJin.-iented in human fortn, Elw- idea hldisg rluiE hf wa^ 
too Hncreii. anil *o uft find him suggcalad by ^ynibaD, 
hucli 4ia the Wheel* the Tree, etid a |iair of l>trtr. L&E4W on 
the cfesini of ilte vmmem for something concrete to 
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worship, became loo Htrenjr to resist ; tint invisible 
11 tai Eil hi'i Wiu nt lirwt Attended by image* of superhuman 
beingSp and so nt Utni tliisrepresentation wn« ex rinded to 
Ibr Buddha himwlL Mr. Aruvamuchun -admits that 
GovernE objection* hnvo been taken to this solution of ihe 
problem, which ho enuiiiemh 1 * and cmJcavTHin* to refute. 

Ho dhows that very few uf the eoneomilan i* of tins 
Urn in Oubjert, whHb'r il U fc an image or n throne nr otJn-r 
symbol. are ma» cmbcjljAh-inciit*. Thun it hm been 
Huppo^nd til at the tree ami the two- doer which niton 
(ipjw^r Are spnMitf of n door park, but tho author now 
Suggeslfl that the t re* is the Bo-trec under which tlio 
Buddha received fmligfi^ wioeul, And time tin- deer are 
nyxnfeolfc of the door- nr aatelopciLkin which in even now 
»Wed in lho cernnony of the I pajinyaljo (investiture 
wiib ihcf jsik’AHl Ihrvftd). Thjj may aou-nd extra vagant, 
but tkm who know I in 3 in know thill who [ ovcs to 
esprit herself by subtle *ymholism, which i* inclined lo 
avoid the obvious. 

In tbaas And similar way*, rite author seeks to show 
OulI the Htirnpjm culture lived on through many 
contones. Hit brin^ to his subject not only a study of 
the nlntnilh of the coinage with which In 1 ’ tfisu. Init also a 
ajweinl kinuffl^lyr of Indian niwtowm and Indian thought. 
If it be objected that jt E* it for cry from the titnc of 
liurjfcpjNi to iIlhE of Buddha, il may he asked pertinently 
whether Kiirn|eaii art is not still modelled upon the 
pattern el tin- Greek art nf ttw fifth century n.V,. which 
trikes u» back from the present day about the same 
distau'c in lime. It is not pretended that there are 
fiiofe i him tracc.4 of the tfirnrival nf ihe culture,, such as 
We might dull in the survival of (he Cdrinthioji eoltimn, 
or in llie- nude ibtw of to-day* At any ml*' the 
monograph is suggest* vC, even if wc cannot accept all ils 
duliuItuionB. 

STANLEY HICK. 


[Marcb-Apr!l t 1943. 

The Buruiha-lkl language. VoL III Vocabularies 

and Index. Ll.-CoL jD p j i, if. Larimer, O&fo 
i /fi*l. /or &omtniTiIigMndfi Jxrdiorforjfcnirig), IWSfi. 
(London: Ktvjun I*t mfj. 548 pp. Prict* i!0 

Non region Amur* 

The u hi ferial* on which this and previous volume* are 
based were coital ted in 2Q2&-24. ly. L h>-3l + and 11+54-3a. 
with fuadatanre in the hut awn from the Laverhulme 
Roacarelt fluid. 1 iu ran hank i ntul the dowlyrelated 
Ucrshikwar dialect are only Spoken in yyrj 1 isolated and 
SnMceaaiblp mountain valleys En thw Giigil district north 
of Kiudnmr. ,H at the exact mwtai^p^at qf the Indo- 
Aryan, Iranian, Turkish, and Tibetan groups of 
language; but it in not related lo any of them/ 1 nor T *o 
fur PM in known, to any Oilier language. The Ruggegtiou 
bn* been made that it may bo connected with mtm uf 
the queer language* of tbi CaLicoaua, and may Lbrow 
light i ci I heir development, 

Bosidoa u detailed vocabulary, this volume contains 
an imlex of prejicr names, an KngliJli-Buniaha*ki and 
mi KnglMdiAVemliikwar indies, ft eWifiod liat of Hum. 
a bask L words, Lind a li*t—not vei>' long—of wonfe 
tormnon to Burualiajki and Balti-TihcCim. Arabic- 
l^tvion loan words are noted oh they occur, and are 
described aa nHgimitiug with the JowJand popitlnt ion of 
Tajikistan. Hiunishaaki ia very ricli both in nouns and 
in verbs relaling to all ihe ordinary occujattiono of life. 
Hatln-r sadly Colonel Lorimor quotes 0* ypitogue the 
report of n learned Persian an his Ixibuiicnl rose'arehca : 
“ VVo have been colitinuouHly bmy with nothing at all, 
and now wv hum llnkhed/’ Of hEs own tvork, the iEmt 
phxttw may bo utrenunualy domed; an to the stwnnfL 
ih«?o who know him will certainly ' oik for more/ The 
Oslo Institute for Copnparotive Uvm %irch into failures ia 
gratidujly rntigral uLuted on tlija addition to ita eerie* of 
xitonograpli*, l. M. 
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l And Tenure in an I bo Village. % jlf. .If. ffrerti. 

TO <m Social Aixthropttfotfy So, 0. 

4/ Land* Humphries d Co/* for iht 

London School o/ Ewnimk# and Poiitioal$cita\cr ), 
1041. 43pp r /yjw 4*. 

Miffl Green 1ms p^ivcti us, in thin nmall volume, an 
iniporlant Ullclitioti to ihc anlhrejpilugival study of land- 
tonare, Iitni hue thrown light on how the Jtw "people of 
Southern regafrl choir land aiul tlielr rigM> in itr 

Thtw two question** ihe ajinern of rapid-1nddEng anrl 
lanij^Mngi\ and the tradition^] ntiicudo towardn the 
land, tlffltof be wpfcrated. In the first paragrajih in 
her inlrodiiction, Mi^ Giron sayw r r [*aiH| is, to the 
1 H>o. a fwiMitivo point which the nujuktr Jim oidy to 
* touch to ycE n reaction of m^pit-hm and alarm, 1 That 
who was able, in spite id this rniMpicion, to B-nrry out a 
detailed study of villiige kind, it* mcnerdiip aiol 
given ij.4 tm immediate reapeet for be t HJiChn^psjIogir’al 
teehniqu^ and an inerm^J appreciation of hnr result*». 

The study begin* with ft description of the vilFAge, 
w r hich is furl her ilhurt rated by gonwJogkll Cables and 
skclrb inapj at llio end of thidjfiok. .Affor a brief note 
i>TI I be niythical of righU over land, there i* a 

descriptive, noi^smi of iiwnerehip tenure fti re-htc ioti to 
the fWf-hd groups and to the inheritance and apportion¬ 
ment of land. The next three Mtfc m deal with variotus 
form* of pledging atifl Id ting land. an<| then there is One 
on wmom ami (he u** of tha land, and a concluding 
summary. 

Tlie dcimity of pqpuhltteli in thi* area is about 450 io 
Wie Square mife, and oven this figure m probably an unflrr. 

[ 40 


cHtimute. and i* 1m than th* drnifity in uther r «rts of 
the I bo ecMint ry. A question which iEiimedlatidy ariae* 
in E are Imtd problem* much mom acute hi inch an area 
nf lugh density than in one where the population is 
round ubont four to the square mile T And if Ihoy are 
more urwtng, a* they obviously arv + ore they fnn d fl 
re mentally diSecenl * in one impoH*nt respect they are 
akiN - ■ til tho myth real connoxiuii belw^vn thi^ present 
-M-ciiplnra, thtir ancestor,, and the land. WtJ Greer, 
™± *h& had aorno dlfBirulty in getting information 
wlu.ither the presard ihhabitanIs of Uw village were ihe 
urigmol fioctlm OP that Hpht, or luid came from el>»whoro + 
j rodttlOD apparently ostablkhetl them as Uv& first m- 
liabilanLH, and the oJeven Villages of the dsNfrict are hold 
to be descended from tllO cloven wor^ Tjf the original 
ancestors. 


■ acre are several methods o| 


. -- "• Tcinpjmry transtw of 

lamb wliiL-h to adjust the needs of imlividimtH In n 

Thickly populated area, Land inn be plcd^vl to another 
poraon eh return for & sum of money, *tich land being 
mtattnahle on rejwyment of thd original sum. The Hjo 
riMEiiiRui-ib dearly Irctwi^u this transaction and direct 
***** whc|, b « regarded a* out of the question. HedfiilUE 
»■ «*» fliartjnSMwbi'r i from ihort-term laaeing, in which 
the exchange of gilta and a imidl rant after honest 
suggest* more of a landlord,tecAqt rriatiomhiti. There 
00^ mthenhon* uf Strong cConoiuio luolive* in mnm j>f 
there typw of land transfe. such a-c grtJwing of pnhn 
tress for the sale of thoir pr&iluco. At the aanw time the 
TOi'inl el nut Lire dcmaiub that no laud sluill fee ^ lost B 
From the ffroup by direct aaJo F and that individual 
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CUltlVAtidla shall nor tin regarded os individual 1 Owner' 

ship/ iii this of wtnplpio nf din phml . 

Mmh rnitl women work rogoEhrr cm the land* which to, 
b^wwar, 4 owned 1 by limti mid hi* group, But a 
™ Hud Hia wife have ^parato rrop-.H, juui i ho woman 
ih ospocted to u\s | j hu family out of ht-r*, wllilt i ho man 
mas hin to Hell or occasionally to entertain guests. 
Mwwvw, tho work dmw by the women is continuous 
throughout the ytiar, while the men only put in work nt 
nflrtain teawHUh to tarry out doiiuite msk*. 

Mias Croon advocate* that eIlo economic and nodal 
furfur* involved m the bolding and teo of land should 
fe* very candidly Knjtini&pch l«4ore any drastic ohftnge* 
ore pmpoHfflJ, 1 1 in pufidiblt) Hint full individual owner* 
tdiip. implying the right to boll land,. might rtwidl in 


(Foe, 29, 30 

improved agricultural method*, because ther economic 
fsaiil from better crop* would be a strong incentive, 
!■]Xpmfimm e(i»whertj wjem* i- n have In mme t UU nut, H ut 
the coeinj atlectH *4 such a change itivolving Hid paBdblo 
creation of a ' landla^a b elann uf labourer*. o[kiu Up a 
vpta <4 liilYEi 1 uSt a&i, Economic changas tan bo made 
rapidly* ahxHMii by a stroke of the pen. whereas social 
rlmn.gc 1 fa fKLHentially -low. anil in nil Lbw changes 
sc^cunr.y in bind, ami in the improvement* on it F Ims to 
bt- balanced against pcngJMe Io*h of Kweuritv In family 
013d kinship lien mid obligations To t IiC^mf wider 
rjiii^l tr.i|jtf + which are claiming at taut Jon nil over Africa 
ut the present time. Hun Green'd study is a valuable 
eunfributkai both in met hod and ill material. 

MAROAftfiT READ. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Semitic, Greek, and Indian Alphabets, i f. Man, 
-Jfl 3942, 93. 

5U i. 

Thu original arrangement of tin* Phoenician 
alpha bi t jix laEiulated by Rrc4- M>TM in MiN, IlHH, 133, 
iinggi^ta that the alphabet of Europe* udvithjiEimiling 
it* dufocla and reduiltiftfttffek wan bused at the oulftOt en 
an i ntol ligiblc phufaelic plan. The cred it ol j n ven I i ng a 
Bcieruifle script* howowr. may tie claimed by India. 
Th-n RriLhruf Order is ju follow* : 


(r») Twelve vowoiH : A, A, I, I, U. 0, K, AI. O. AU. .Am, 

A Ejjl . 

(Aj Twenty-five b flaiwilicd 1 eoit&ounnla ; 


Gutturals k 

FA 

ff 

j 

M 

na 

Palatak .. r 

fengh ch) 

rA 

jh 

A 

Ungual* ., f 

th 

4 

4h 

n 

l>entab .. 1 

fA 

d 

4h 

n 

Lai>iala , * p 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

(e) Nine ‘ unclnasi£od 
{engl. *Ah m t h r /. 

1 con*onunla t 

y r g L 

v, i, f 


Tins fechcmo at -10 symbols covers pretty thoroughly 
the field -of Iiuto-Afyoi] j «J Lfjrn ■tlea^ r It won mature by 
2GG wJseii Asoku'a edict* wm carved on rock in 

almost yvfrty province of India. It is obviously the 
work of pi uni lift, learned in phonology and grammar ; 
pedanti-. 1 , perhaps, but os a scientific effort it coinplftM 
favourably With modern attempts lo piece togothur a 
phonetic alphabet from a fusiuui fount. It has tzervad 
effectivolynU the Utewy hirigmigtHi of India down to the 
present day. 

leaving aiudi> the lingUala (or 1 cerebrals/ peculiar 
to India), and the ^musi-aihiLmt palatal*, gtOuping ol 
b tiara [fil'd ! cansonants in Brahitd htviten McnpATtsaa 
with the original Semitic arrangement d^ltK^J by Pro! 
Myffl! from wholly differetil evidtmeo. Read dawn- 
wwrrlfl, bis voiced roTVsOtinnta B G D aro exactly thr name : 
hin unvoicod group V K T pm' tic&lly so {knpk for 
^iph Eh^ good enough) ; htph for tvj among UkO nasal* 
M K X looks erratic, but f^emitm baa no sign for tho 
J mysterirmfl ftgrun/ luhI tho GrwLe forgot il F using a 
guttaral (y, not a) imtlcad (e^. A* for Oh] unite*, 

Iiok.K^ and ohmive in most tongues, itu-* httl i. trth, is not 
n barl prototype for Hu nubtlcr kh, $h. ph , hh r th r 4h, of 
Braiimi. Prof, Myra auggoat* tJlut in Semitic tho 
liquids fumed nhd re#h unginajly ranked with tlio 
dibibiiLtH. In Brahmi they do. 


2. Lttlcr iWiTifl, 

■J'he h'Hor forms of Brlhml Biihler fwbowi Irwii*cKt 
I J at&Qtfmpkif+ iHflO* ia ftitli t he Htanilaol work on thn 
subject), troivR in Xnrth Semitic, i,r. t hv -wlv Phn-Tiieinn 
inseriptiofw jimcL thu Moabite atocui jmid ix u,r T ). 

CJf i he VoWela A ^vllm 1 byrrnwiKl' frii^j-ftpif) from 
tiffpf, i F K froiik run, t’he rest he eKplikinsaa * dcriviktj vpa 1 
(dfcptfrHtafjp Indian nuKUheationn of " borrower J ‘ forms; 
Hiua A fram A. I from E h I from I h U from iyj f anti so forth 
It ts curious tliat Braiimi Jmm. no use foe short * or hliori O, 
the only two vowel* for which Greek has long nnd short 
forma. 

Of the * unckliSiiEcd p Biihler derives £ 

froin iS,'nyft. kh from kopA m tj from tjimd ; c from Made, 
j from taiFt (seo the leaE line of Prof. Myro*' table) ; 
t from fun. ih from Mh, dh from duitlh, n from nun; 
P from pr, b from be.th, m from mcm. 

The rvtft, an with tits Vowels, nri"' J derivatives/ tile 
lingual* being adapted from I he dentals. 

Of the 1 unrhumilied " coiMonanLe, Buhlct ctpiate* y 
wiHi yoif, r Willi rwA r f witli v with me. The 

Aibilants, as wiill ih.- Greeks ami Ba brew* (shibbok'tb], 
got mixed up ; £ ^pnlutal c) he derives from sAm, and 
birt b f (aA) and 4 from -miw t’I'A. 

Many of thwo identidealiuiis. «la Rubier admits, aro 
nut very convincing, tfrid Jt mmsodd [liat. in the course 
of evolut ion, letters tdioLdct roll over on U« I heir bnekn. 
ritaurl on I heir hi'aiis:, or turn round the wrong way ; 
but llHib aiiEicR arc not unknown in the history uf Greek 
^•npt. On the whnln a North Semitie origin fits the 
facts and probabilities batter than theorica of derivation 
from South Semitic, or the prehistoric cliIeup- of the 
Itidus Valley, or of pure ly indigenau* i a verit ion. A inure 
probable alternative is ofTerod by J, F. Fh^t to oceuunt 
h>r iltt 1 many curiou* anri upiiaivntly eupriiioki* 
eljungi^, via.., (hut Itrajjinf and North Semi tin were 
derived frotn a 'joint original aoutVc ’ {ErmpL Rri#* 
M. MO). Dr. ^ 1 . A, Cook lias a bk<- suggeitioii for thn 
Aheostty of Semitic and Greek {€amb, line. /fwf. Ill, 

3. Jto. 

As for the actual dflto 1 whm the Semitic ulphalic« 
arrived in India. Bidder nuggr*i H provhiiotuilly SW b.g. j 
a higher date tenth rontuiy D.C, or earlier— ho thought 
posmblo, 1W. A, B, Keith ohjctrls (t'ainA, rii>l. Ind. i, 
ill) that no known inscription in Imiia dal4>s for Certain 
btdotu the third cent ury B.c, h and that no certain reference 
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to writing appear** in lUomturo before the Courth„ t.t 
after |>4i.riM^" conquest of th* Imlwt tawin, IVof. Keith 
handle* Biihler mlJwr Ijjl-c ii y ► for lio so him the 

South Sntnicir [ henrj' which B Elder exprc&dy rejotU. 
It look I ho (irpylia several csmfcurlefl to e*Eahljjih their 
mtbor makeglrffi alphabet in jiJi final form ; it in mi likely 
that Brftluiii. with Its rondully thought-out phunotie 
plan, look Joss ; wjwlftlly wlion its ^laljorato system 
of uniting vowek eluiI ittimaantit m taken into Hocaiuit j 
for the sign for a medial vowol i» oarabdiwd with the 
oonioruuit whirh precede* it Into what is virtually n 
new symbol, and tb muio thing happen* when a 
eonftonajil n doubti>d T or when two or mure cotl-ui ckanta 
COM together V lipa turea ')+ The result in & syllabary 
of formiilshl* iher?. All tliMO di-tnil# were mottled before 
thp tarlii>[ uleKTitiliun* appear in the third century U.C. 
An exception to the combination of vowel and c-ormannnt 
tn medial or final a which in eoiLsidored 1 inherent 1 in tbs 
nojiruinant. which preecdr* if ; a mm Vent inn KiiggO*tlvd of 
ikn originally vowd-tow *eHpt. Thus the ward Inm-i- 
lllerutod onuldJb would be writ ten u m l Ir . 

The graceful orderly script of A*oka U tn a category 
sHogotherdifferent from that of ihr first cnide scratching* 
■ >f Them acid ekwhrfo, Slone, moreovpr, Suitable a* it 
in for State [ieereve, is not n iuintly medium for book- 
koopiTUg or eormqjuTideiwe, Finn! ptotir iiwziptiotifl ad¬ 
mit trolly retain Archaic foniu- of lettering, some genera¬ 
tion* (it may be) older than that of roEitoinporury script 
In every-day use, written on p*kn JaavE*, blreH hark, or 
some eqoslfv pmshitdc material. 

Tlie probability of nn earlier date for Brhhinl than 
lTof. Keith is willing to admit m HirongtheniKl hy two 
*ein of AookftV Edict* in the North W«*t of Indio in a 
fatally different »ci1]j| f Khnnahlhf* derived beyond all 
ueation from the Aramaic script current in (he Persian 
□minions under Aidwinanul rule. It ia highly eurajvo, 
written from right to left and Adaptor! to Indian tongues 
otl linos exactly parallel to the QrahmJ scheme i bui it is 
nimplr-r, for it doe* not dist ingiiiah between long and short 
vowel*, and usea Mingle ccjwjnjmt* where JlrAlimT 
donhW them, ft wag certainly Invented during the 
Persian OC^uj mi ! ion for I lie UsO of clerks and buHlaveameil, 
and continue! in use for several wnturii^ after Asoka'a 
time in North West India and Chinese Turkestan. If 
Aramaic script was remoulded on the Brahml model to 
Miil the in■.■.'< is of Pernian ndiinin miration in thti fifth 
century B.c r * Brahml must have won recognition, 
[lOjiuhir and official, over a largo urea long before, and 
it certainly was not darived from tb &nrm souiw a* 
KhoroahthT. 

Whether Brfthml wu ever written from right to left us 
doubtfuL A right-tu-|i 'ee h-gond, of five syllabi* on an 
early coin (tike reversal of which may b accidental) amt 
the reversed jws Likin of a few let-Lens in Anoka's inscrip¬ 
tion*, M«rt ilrwrg HOI think comdiuivs f£ncyah lifit.. Leu). 

F. J. KlCHAKlkS, 

The Unusual Flint Implement from Egypt lo the 
Seiigman Col lectio n, * 'J. M ^ s-. I ln s ^ 

— Please |.H«niiit me L an am»ieuf cottw^tor 
of stone imp Jem*'111:4+ to Try m elucidate the 
mystery of the origipud purpose of thi* remarkable flint* 
and *upgi‘st that, if both end* lM" regrtrduxl a* tinmlk"*, 
anti tho eimtKl ceatro lie viewed aa for eutting 
then we have uluit ap]^ear>4 to he the procursor of the 
draw- ki I if.' iu id apotudluiva, ntid m such wua 
J>iutakbly awtl for the purpwffl of fashioning handle* for 
axi‘a B w|war-*haft§. etc. 

Kx !tumoly improbable it may lio ar^ucKl, aa tlie 
datricl from whLeh il £h likely to law emaikated is, votii- 
pa mt Lvely, woodless. But i i* place of nrtgt n ia ? of course, 


3 hut gur'ogwork. f^rofe^gor SoJi^niiin h la led that tho 
iinpleinent 4 wa* ncciuired in Luxor in 3lkl-i from an 
L Enjdhdmuui who kept a junab curpo shop. Ke states 1 
fc that its had bought it from an Kyyplian with a nurnbet 
fc of other tmplomcfita, all said to have been foitud in the 
1 neighbourhood, which iiutpcctimi proved to l>. k typical 

* higlwtesed puheolitlirt, opef hf MpytOnWii ttuit i| M tern 
Vpl'cirj/ up M Hi*'**,' 

Thiit, <if lOur.w, in of the problems when buying 
from a eurin ahop. fioncralLy, the tihup-keeper, malixJikg 
he ha h but a I i mi ted market., is nut very iiaUmtod i n t he 
few fttaae imp I* went* which froiFi th» to limo conie hiti 
way. and knowing nothing ot all about prehistory, nor— 
a* a rule—co-newniml, olher thajs that these Htrangp. 
looking strjne- *ald to Iw relks of wtoneo-go man, 
then?f<io\ b ii*k* Few r|uostioiia, if any, n* to their jiLuv 
of origin, and would not appreciate the reason for ko 
doing. Conjecture, therefore, must play its big part in 
an endeavour to satisfy un intphring cilMt4vner. Thu 
iTofessor, efttir doscrihitig il^s length and breadth, gooa 
on to iuiv ' ansi with a prtian of tho original mugh 
surface ot Hint nodsiJo at one end/ That, at loafs t. would 
limit it.* iks** r ami to that extent it, seemingly, kinds 
mvlunr# to roy theory of handle. He tSien says * Its 
1 r-oldur i* a dull, uavlium brown, with niuco of the warm 
1 1 1 net mu* riurfaCe I hat ia fairly eommofl on I he older 
' paleolitha from the Thsbsn pistemi.* kbit il will hv 
npproi-iaEnl that sF toy idivllt ate correct , the implement 
i* a Xeohthr and llnnliy 1 There us minute aplintering nf 

* I he oanvei c<lgu 1 —‘ and there Es nino some eontmuitl- 
1 lion of die odjjffe, limited u* ono surfavv of wl ml might be 
L dcsetihod m It# Inuso 

This minute aplinlerlng and eoimiiinution would ulao 
Room to help beiir out my theory of lift liavfng been USf*iI 
for tho purpose I have Huggoatod. 

W, ti. wjumwB* 

Further Excavations in Mmltoulin District, Ontario; 
the Chronology. ///.Mas, 1&42, m. 

SlM. I wieb to call your attention to an error in 
my letter, Na S r I lUlf. iEfth prtMigniph, fourth 
»enloneo+ where the woniJa ' nr* <^itim«tc«i. by Dr. Gmnsr 
s Stanley at fMJO e.c\ anil Him &x r ' should read fc are 
1 estiriHited by Dr. tloorgc Stanley at d<)0 bjc+ iutd liOdfl 
h B.C.' The antiquity of IfHHH) jtam for thin Hito i* 
admittedly an wtimiU', but a* gem 1 m rim t*' madc+ I 
believe, by those who have boon engaged in working out 
t!» gliK^a! gtolugy of the Gnml Lak*^ region For rhejawt- 
fifty year*. The indue! ri looks to bo mtla-r alrongly 
M^^olithic in eharnt'ter+ though a dcllnito statement cm 
that must await Lhc titiae tliaL it can bo vonijukrecl with 
MCrtknl nuit<*rial from the 

Ju. F. GRKFNMAX. 

dnA Arbor. U.S^A. 

Ethnographical Co Elections from Southern Nigeria 
and the Cameroon*, 

Sia. Tln»t* inlmwtrd in the rtudom* rtnd 
vulture of Saul hem Ni^-rLa nud the Cameroon* 
may like to know that tike valuable anLhrojMil-ugiral 
calfoqtion im*ht for the Welh^Onue HiHinrluat M< dic-al 
Mili um by Dr. JufTroya ef ths Nigtirian Civil Semee, 
with tha oxeeptfon of coftxin objvrt^ of rfe dkal *cgnifb 
eance+ tins Wn preotmted by m to tho Bilt HiVAre 
Murium, Oxford, 

r riie uuporkiag ai I ho CoElortloil will take a COM- 
ridenthle tuu+i u* tllon; is u vast quantity of material. It 
U hoprJ that, iifTor the War* Dr, Jeffrey* will bo in a 
IXPaition to publish detail* with regard to certain part* of 
hi* Colle t mm S. H. DAUKES 

W ttftmn* Historical Medfoal J/uMtua. 
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African archeology,. They might be FiinruiBrized 
hh follows t 

Mound P: (I) Scattered remain* of a large 
necklace in very hw\ condition (0 hollow silver 
balls '(dmni. : 0-025 in.) made uf juxtaposed 

spirals of filigree-work (fig. 3, PI); 2 mjwive 
silver rings (dianu : 0-00 m r ; section : 0-005 tm); 
fragments of copper rings (diain. : 9*025 in.). 
(2) A necklace of 138 little gold ringlets (diam. : 
0-075 -0-08 m.; section : O'OOS-O-OOl m.) closely 
laid out In line as if strung on a single 
thread, (3J A kind of gold four-lolx s d pendant 
(size : 0-025 m. x 0*023 m, : weight r 4-7 grm. : 
fig. 3, P3). (4) A very large gold pectoral plate 
(ithim. : 0-184 in.; weight : 101 grm.), the finest 
jewel of the set. ornamented with filigree and 
flinooth p hollow, hemispherical cahodimas, only the 
big central one bearing some of those granules .still 
known to the modern senegalese jewellery n> 
■ millet-grain ’ decoration (PI. C). 

Mound A : (1) An iron sword (fig. 3 1 Al); the 
flat blade, broken in 5 pieces, 0-04 m. broad near 
the hilt, must have been 0-80 m . long; the 
sword, with its croes-ahaped hilt, is very like the 
modern Sudanese and Tuareg takttha. (2) Two 
massive gold pendants probably fixed to some 
kind of sword-knot (sizes : 0-042 fn. X 0-020 m. 
and 0-030 m, x 0*016 m. : weights t 8545 grm. 
and 444) gnu.; fig, 3, A2 and A2 H ). {3} A silver 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SENEGAL. % Join, tfaint-Louifi du Sin&jid and Imttiut 
d'Afriquti Dakar* With Plate C. 

^ jl f. The Rao Excavation *.—While working on the artificial tihetl- mounds of the neighbourhood 
■3*1 of Saint-Louis du Senegal, I became interested in other types of mounds, e.ff. certain oand- 
mounds, w hich proved to lie. w hen excavated, funeral harrow s. 

They stand in the vicinity of the village of XT*uigela. 1500 km. N.X.F. from Kcur Gamou 
(long. ]f> ,v 2l K W., lut. 15* 87* X.), and are known among the natives under the name of M'lianar n 
Dyol Km . Still others exist in the neighIxmrhuod, Such barrows are all appmximatjvely circular, 
hut vciy variable in ms (height : 0-75-44-50 m.; diameter at groulid levelL: 15-70 m,). 

1 excavated first the highest mound (P) K then, with G. J. Ddchemin, of the In^titut Francis 
d Afriquc Noire. 10 others (A—JJ. The finds proved of some interest for the progress of West 
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nnkkt-ring (diain.: 0*005 m. of lozenge-shaped 
action ; O aliMKUS m.; fig. 3, AX). 

Mound /i; (I) A bicomeal earthen spindle- 
whorl (diam. : 0-030 m.; length ; 0-028 ran). 
(2) An oval tinted copper arm-ring (diam, : 
0*009 m. and 0-058 in. ; section : 0-012 m. 

X 0006 in.; fig. 3. B2). 

Mounds C—D: No finds. 

Mound E: An iron assegai head (length, tip 
broken : 0 h 25 ni r ) with t wo pairs of forward- 

curved barbs (fig, 3 r E). 

Mound F : No finds. 

Mound 17; (I) Sixteen heavy fluted copper 
ankle-rings (fig. 3, HI), all Bimikir in shajic but 
different in size fdiam. : 0110 0-142 m. ; section : 
0-022-0*029 m. X 0011-0-020 m). (2) A cor¬ 
nelian necklace of 185 beads (150 rat her coarsely 
rounded, diain.: i HI05-O-D0S m. and 35 prismatic, 
irregularly hexagonal in section (fig. 3, G2-H4-5) ; 
length: 0017-0052 m,: breadth: 04100-0022 m.; 
thickness : 0004—0014 m.}; the perforation pro¬ 
ceeded from both extremities. (3) A gold neck¬ 
lace of 12 small cylindrical ringed tubes [length ; 
0*023 in.; diam.; 0-005 m.; weight (together): 
12-0 grin. l fig. 3, G3). (4) Fourteen gold ring?? 
(diain *: 0-012 a; section: 0*001-0002 rn.; 
weight (together): 11*3 grnu ; fig. 3, G4). 
(5) Unidentifiable small remnants of iron and 
copper (Og. 3, G5) r the lost at leant being probably 
girdle-ornaments. 

Mound // ; (!) A silver ankle-ring, broken in 
7 pieces, opening in two halves by a hinge (diaru. : 
probably 0-030 ni r ; the band : DO20 in broad ; 
fig. 3, HI) h bordered on each side by a fbicker 


rim (0-03 in, thick ; 0004 in. broad), anil the 
thinner middle rildwni isears hemispherical cabo- 
chons (dinm. : 0-004 m.}. (2) A silver necklace, 
in very bad ft tote and uncertain length, made of 
hollow balls (diam, : 0 012 m.) ± soldered together 
on either side of a tubular med-hm stem. (3) A 
massive gold pendant [fig, 3. H3) of a form similar 
to that of Mound A. No. A2 (size : 0 020 in. 
X0O16 m.; weight: 37-0 gnu). (4) A cor¬ 
nelian arm-ring (2 prismatic beads, 14 round 
beads identical with those nf Monnd G, No. G2* 
2 polyhedral beads nf similar size). (5) A cor¬ 
nelian necklace (83 rmind beads and 0 prismatic 
ones, tike those of Mound G, No. G2). (0) A large 
term-cotta Ijead or pendant, prismatic, of regular 
hexagonal section (0-043 m. x 0-010 m.}, of a 
white paste with impressed nuperticird pastilles, 
blue, yellow, and green (fig, 3. H8). f?) A stone 

ball (dinm. : 0-023 m, : fig, 3, 117). (N) Three 
solitary tend* (1 cornelian, 2 quarto). (9) Two 
copper arm-rings (fig. 3. HO) made of a simple 
cylindrical recurved rod (diaim: 0-005 ni. ; 

section: 0-007 m + ). (10) A discoid perforated 

pendant (shell). (II) Two slender silver rings 
(diain. : 04)15 in. ; fig. 3 + Nil). 

Mound 1 ; No finds. 

Mound J: f 1) About a hundred small copper 
plates (average length : 04)85 m. ; average 

breadth : iHdn in, ; fig. 3, Jl) which, together 
with a conical object (fig, 3, Jl\ left; h eight : 
0-025 m.) p were probably attached to an iron 
plate {Md rt right) p as omamemto on a horse's 
caparison. (2) A coarse earthen vessel, ovoid 
(height : 0-22 nt. ; breadth : 018 m, ; fig. 3. J2). 

Scattered tbrough the s&nd of the mounds, 
many sherds of course earthenware, identical 
with that of the natives to-day, and flints, 
probably mere fire-atones (fig. 3. K), but some of 
them prehistoric ortiftteto wrere collected. 

It- // istoriml T radii ions, — Doc u men is on t hat 
region for the period anterior to European occupa¬ 
tion an? scarce, obscure, and uncertain. The 
native tradition keeps the memory of a Horn 
(Maude group), then of a Serer occupation, Only 
since the foundation of the Djolof Empire (early 
thirteenth century) do we discover a few” facte 
among the mythical tales. A Pullo (Ful), 
Ahmadou, sumamed by the tradition N'Diadian 
N Diaye. succeeded in establishing his authority 
and in spreading Islam on a territory as big as 
the present Senegal Colony (r/. H« Guden : 

J Lcgendc-s et cout nines sencgalaises. Cahiera de 
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■ Yoro DytuV Ethnogr. it florin J. p mant-avril, 
1912, pp.119 137 ) + 

The Djolof Empire reniaiiiecl united for two 
centuries, then split into six states whioti hinted 
till tile French occupation. The Local tradition 
regard* the excavated harrows m belonging to the 
Herern, and rts earlier than X'Diadiau X’Dinyr. 
whose capital was. for sixteen years, in a village, 
M'lkiy li Gar* which has to-day disappeared, 
2 k ■ m mni h * >f the AI ' Rai iar u Dy * A Kas. Excava¬ 
tions have proved that these tombs axe not 
Mamie. The extended skeletons lie N.X.E. 
S,S,W- B the face towards the west. The Amend 
rites seem to comply with the actual Sew rite*, 
still practised in Southern Senegal Hie animkt 
Serena originally occupied ji large territory ex- 
tending north, even to the Tugnnt (Mauritania], 
and were subsequently expelled thence through a 
number of white-hamrtio and semitie migration* 
jr/. M. Delafnase : Lw Xomt de V A jriqut, Paris, 
1921 pp- 4CMSJJ- The Serers held out on the 
banks of the Senegal River until the fall of the 
Ghana Empire, which imposed on them a political 
domination perhaps more nominal than effective. 
Their ancestral chiefs kept the essentially Sewer 
title of Lamm. Foreign influences, however; 
were manifold in that border-region, through 
which I he white and the black African come into 
contact and penetrate each other, and where 
westward migration* are stopped by the Atlantic. 
Berbers, Fids (PeuI) T Jewn r Arabs. Xlundingucs 
clashed in that racial molting pot of Atlantic 
Sudan* or united with the tterer groups to build 
the ethnically very complex Wolof nation. 

It is to be hoped that the objects already un¬ 
earthed, together with those of the next excava¬ 
tions, still to be continued, will throw Home fight 
on these mflnancea. Till then no chronological 
guesses can safely be made as. sdnee the thirteenth 
century r the hold of I dam remained sometime* 
rather superficial on those populations, who 
-if way* kept — or even returned to—their ancestral 
animist customs, so that pagan tribes ore stiff 
known even in some of the more Manured parts 

of Senegal, 

1LI. )*mhb ms * ni vtrf by f/rn F tnds . — The main 
problem P that of the dating of the finds, being, 
for the tiitie, impossible to noire, the more im¬ 
portant ia it to invent igate their cultural and 
geographical affinities. Whether ornament* like 
our gold and stiver ones are still worn in West 


[May June, 1943. 

Africa has still to he discovered. The pectoral at 
feast, perhaps other gold jewels, and certain silver 
ones seems to point towards North African in¬ 
fluences, On the other hand, the heavy copper 
ankle-rings are undoubtedly related to many 
similar African object*. 

Northerly cultural elements are, of course, by 
no mean* a surprise in that Sahel region, which has 
always been from ihe remotest times till now r n 
highly active and permeable emit act-ifroue between 
tile white nomad cif the desert and the black 
peasant/ There is nothing to hinder us from 
believing that northern jewellers, E.y. Moresques 
or tfewa, might have readied—*ay n between the 
eleventh and sixteenth centuries^ and more likely 
perhaps through the TafUelt, Tuat. or Tidikelt 
routes thmi through more westerly ones—the 
Niger at Gao or Timbuktu, or the Hmlh at WaJata 
or T ink it, and thence the .middle Senegal. A 
Portugnefie source states that at the end of the 
fifteenth century there were in Walata 1 Jews, 

' very rich but much oppressed, and who are 
' either pedlars nr goldsmiths nr jeweller*/ - 

In a very different direction one is surprised to 
discover even in hispanie medieval Christian 
jewels—which are North African Christianized 
ones—element* which may derive, together with 
our Senegalese materials, from a single focus : t.fj. 
a silver encode (Spanish, seven teen tli-cighteent 1 1 
centuries) (H. Terrassc: 1 Notes but forigine des 
bijoux du Sud Marocain/ Hexperts, XI, 1930, 
PI. V). presenting many points of comparison with 
our finds : a discern I pectoral with a suspension - 
loop. transversely expanded find ringed, orna¬ 
mented with filigree-work, and supported by a 
heavy necklace made of hollow balls the two 
hemispheres of which are covered with circles and 
ca hoc lions : and bead*, some of them of the 
long, cylindrical, ringed tv pc of Mound G. 
No. G3)" 

Any information about objects similar to huu>. 
and specially to the pectoral plate, would, of 
course, be tn us of great value and interest, arid 
very gratefully received if amt to the (nstftut 
Francois d'Afrique Noire, Dakar. 

1 Ft* tlaij Hiiqq : Niui - ot BIujh^i uux mrilin^ .4n 

i J I ■?('j‘? ' (fiuii, f'fjm. ht. tf i*t. Sr?*A/ f. 0 ^, />,, XXI. 
\ms, N-k 4. 11*31+, | 1 JJ. ISO tHtti. unci Th, Mdnud : U 
Sahara: borrikrr ou trait tl'anum^ Utiktir. I [HI, ifi pp. 

= y. i3h- Onii-ul ft Th. \T'iUiwl: di* U% 

Gfln." d’AfrioiH 1, dp- fV-utK <m Valoiitio 

IVniandf-^ ^ 15uti-1 , r *l;f; I'rrM, Com. fir ffixl. .VnVj.r. 
J/r. the. t f. m -Sj• fj»’ A, Xu. !U:3 h. p. 
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MARI LWYD = A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION, /fy forurrih C. Ptalt, Jtf.J., F..SU*. A>«per 

of itif Department of Folk Gtdttir* and Industries, XfHkffi/rf Museum of WaUs r Cardiff. 


In Mas, 1986, m y and HUilL 83.1 offered 
J3 some tentative suggestions concerning the 
Jfori Zar^ri custom in Wales. The time has now 
come when it is possible to assess the value of the 
theories put forward concerning the custom and 
its name. 

No one, m far as 1 am aware, doubt* the fact 
that the Afari Lwyd is a pre-Christian horae- 
ceremony which may be associated with similar 
customs spread over many parts of the world. 
In Wales, it has eurvivecl to our own times in 
Glamorganshire ; but that it was formerly found 
in varying forma throughout Wales (of* lac, rit., 
supra) is a fact which cannot now he disputed, 
and will lie commented upon below. 

The question which arises, however, is how it 
acquired its name Mari Lwyd. Several theories 
have been advanced : these may he briefly re¬ 
capitulated here :— 

(a) It has been held (Mas, 1939< 87} " that the 
1 origin of the name is to he found in Merry Link. 
* one of the many obsolete or obsolescent 
1 English words which have survived in Wales/ 
It is difficult to accept this theory on purely 
linguistic grounds. For English hid? one would 
expect liwi or lin'd in the Welsh form (r/. L inter¬ 
lude/ anttrlucl), certainly not Iwyi, exo^t an a 
imtive approximation of a foreign phrase. 

(A} A suggestion has been made that the name h 
in flume way related to the Aforris dance, with 
which at one time the hobby-horse was associated. 
But something more than the superficial resem¬ 
blance between Mari and Morris is required to 
substantiate this theory. But note that ' a 
" company (of morris-dancers) was seen at Lsk in 
" Monmouthshire, which wan attended by a hoy 
' Maul Marian, a hobby-horse and a fruit. They 
' professed to have kept up the ceremony at that 
L place for the last three hundred year*/ 1 

(■r) Ts not/ u*ks a writer in 1888,- ' the Mnrt 
Lwyd or the Eleased Mary the last mmmt of the 
‘ otic* highly popular Festival of the Aas f This 
1 festival was held on the 14lh January, and com* 

1 meliorated the flight of the Holy Family to 

' Alfred Burton; Itu*h (I 491 1 p. 113. 

1 Arch. Vnmb.* 1SSS. pp. 3AQ ff. 


L Egypt-’ I cannot accept this explanation of the 
custom. 

frf} It has been suggested (hy my wife, to whom 
J am grateful for drawing m + v attention to the 
possibility} that Jfari may lx- nothing more than 
a burrow* I of the English marc . which was (as in 
rnyhimarti) a female monster sapped to settle 
upon people to pound them to suffocation. 
Pro lessor W. J. Gniffydd informs me that down to 
shout 14(81, mare in English would be regularly 
pronounced man. The form could have been 
borrowed unchanged into Welsh, the adjective 
hri/il, in such a case, having its ordinary meaning 
of' grey/ 

There is much to lie said for this suggestion. 
The consistent feature of the Alar* Lin/d r as of 
associated customs farther afield, was that it was 
meant to frighten and to horrify (cf, " night *- 
mare), and at least one cjise of death fmrn fright 
is known from Wale* (we Ijelow). It may I n- 
notod further that the horse is referred to in the 
traditional verse* a* Y Fari and even Y Feri, t,r. 
always in the feminine and without the adjective. 
Afar* Lwifd, therefore, may be nothing men* tlu4H 
the ' Grey Mare/ Another borrownl of the same 
nature and period hi " hobi-horw " T. H. Parry- 
Williams: English Element in Welsh (192:1), 

p. im 

The most jiopular explanation, however (and 
one w hich I have myself tended to accept in the 
past), is t hat M art Lwyd ■= H * J v Mary . Professor 
( *rnlfydd draw s my attention to ft serious difficulty 
here. Evn/d in the sense of ‘ holy ’ was certainly 
used in such expression* as fhnr fay d ( 1 holy God '] 
hy the medieval poets. But it was a convention 
of the bardie profession, and 1 know of no example 
of its use nut side that convention. It would be 
remarkable to find it in common-folk speech, 
though, of course, the possibility cannot i*e 
entirely dismissed. If Marl is indeed ‘ Mary ’ it 
is more probable that Mari Lttyd is sum ply ' t fie 
grey Mary/ But why " grey ' $ 

However, it can be proved, ] think, that 
whether the name means 'mare' or k Mary/ 
the custom came to lie usstx-iated with Mary- 
ritual. 
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is the sat Ignat, mwu or walks. 

% ptrmi**ian ff/CAr -Vfl/lOflfl/ ,1/hKfMfll c;f 


[May June, 1043* 

The chief characteristics of the custom are as 
follows;— 

(1) The period of the year. 

(n) In Glamorgarushiru and Monmouthshire 3 
the ceremony ' began on Christmas night and was 
'continued for a fortnight, three weekn or a 
month/ Other writers describe it as a new 
1 year's custom 1 anti a Twelfth Night custom. 5 

(£) In Brecknockshire the custom appears to 
have been associated with the Now Year, It is 
recorded from Dofynnog in that county/ 

(c) In Carmarthenshire the custom was asaoci- 
ftted with Christmas anil the New Year. 7 

(d) in Pembrokeshire the custom was associ¬ 
ated with the New Year. 

fe) in North Wales the custom was associated 
wi f 1 1 N e w V ear’s I Jay 15 a nd 1 a bo lit Ch rist mas. 0 
(-) T/if: 4 Vaftrre &/fA* Custom. 

fa) As Far as can be ascertained, the chief 
features of the custom appear to have Jjccii 
similar in Mrminuuthshire, Glamorganshire, 
Brecknockshire and Carmarthenshire. There was 
a horse’s head, sheeted and adorned with ribbons 
(%. 1), In the Vale of Neath, 10 a the eustomarv 
1 method of preparation w r aa to bury the head of 
r a horse in fresh lime. and r when (the skullJ was 
1 thoroughly cleaned, to dress it with ribbons rm a 
1 foot pole, w ith a clonk nr variegated shawl to 
cover the carrier thereof’ In Llangyriwytl, 
Pentyreh and other areas of Gkmorganahire a 
skull w r fis so used, hut draped in white. At 
Tredegar (Monmouthshire)/ 1 1 the head of the 
' ■’ Mari Tf w^as made out of a block of w ood/ 

In its full glory, the party consisted of the Mari 
Lict/tl hearer, the 1 Leader/ a Sergeant. Merry man, 
Punch and Judy, Some of the traditional 
rhymes which I have collected refer to all these 


3 W. Robe rts : f 'refydd tpv yr Oesmdd Tyuyil {\ ■K-’ai ) 
fip> I -IN ; h- IWvll : //iifyin/ ri/ Trirfr*jur y IMCL p. fc IS ■ 
IK H, PhiUipfl : Thr Hiwtmy */ th* Vah- of Smtk 
|>|>. iiSa- 

1 Tl Ci Kv r ans ; if wAjrjr of Lluntiynwytt Parish IS SH7J, 

p, Im 

i Arch. C&mb,, 1SS8, 

f Ll C. L^win i Pliryf fjrfynttf/ (]9I1|. pp. 304-0. 

1 (i. >t. Hotwirtin: Han™ Phrjgf Llantit/tri* (I 939), 
pp, 272 HO; IS. li, WdhamA: 1 (Wgliad o L&n-Girfidfi 
b jf ir ((iti’rfvnlclift.^'n Tea nMictiox* &f the XtUionai KUfedd- 
fai u/ Wafa. i.W%« E895, pp, 294^0, 

1 J. EmM ; Letter* written cb/rij^il Tour through Xorth 
KVjfa* in ihr ymr 17M (Third Edit,, ISOlj. p. 403, 

1 Edwanl Jems : and /frJirjU. . . .. 

(179-1 1 p. im n 

■■ IX R-Ph£ffip*: «pLc£t. 

K. Powfill: f>p, riJ, 
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charuetcnn and (from the Pontypridd, Glumorguii- 
shire cli^rtric-t) an 1 ostler 1 us well. 

In part* of Carniarthenshire, the custom was 
known ns Y IVar&ti (' The Wawrait p ) ( . not us Mvri 
Lit'iftl. 

(ft) In Pembrokeflliire* as fur as I have been 
able to ascertain, the custom was known in the 
Erst half of the nineteenth century us' Y Mnrrh 
(' The Horse ’} nr indeed ¥ Otfnfas-Jurth 7 (' The 
‘ Canvas Horse "), Here the canvas sheet * used 
p for carrying odds and ends of corn-chaff, etc., or 
1 the brfthipx rhami (horse-hair sheet) used over the 
' kiln for drying com . . ., was sewn at one of the 
1 corners for about a yard to form ft snout and 
L head of an Ichthyosaurus or any other animal 

* of such beauty ! The eyes were represented by 
h Urge buttons and two brown harvest gloves 
fc tacked on for ears, the head tightly stuffed with 

straw. The man stood underneath the canvas 
‘ and ji long pitchfork struck into the straw’ 
1 enabled him to turn the head about in every 
‘ direction r It was then carried about and the 
■firat intimation often received was the sight of 
“ this prowling monster peeping around into the 
k mom, or sometimes shewing his head by push¬ 
ing it through an upstairs window L One case 
r was recorded by my mother* of sudden death 
■ rhrough fright of this r [ t almost always created 
‘ a collapse of some* and t he scamper of others/ 1 a 
(r| From north Wales there are two descrip¬ 
tions 13, known to sue. J. Evans, writing at the 
end of the eighteenth century, states: * Another 
. custom I never could learn the rnttunafe of 
" ia that of a man on new year's day dressing 

* himself in blankets and other trappings with a 
r Factitious head like a horse, and a party attend- 
' ing him. knocking for admittance ; this obtained 
1 lie runs about the mom with an uncommon 

frightful noise which the company quit in real or 
' pretended fright; they -ftwin recover, and by 
r reciting a verse of sonic ancient cewydd or in 
default pacing a small gratuity. they gain 
' admission.’ Edward Junes, writing during the 
same period, records that 'it is customary in 
1 North Wales, about Christmas, for the young 
L farmers, both men and maids, to go about to 
' their neighbours' houses disguised in each other’s 
1 clothes aurl isoinotinlcs in mask*. They ore 
k called! Gurachod (hagsj. . . . They act various 


11 b-tli’f from tho Into EJ IV, Kvmih. Solv». 

11 >>r notf-w S amE U. 


' jin tie diversions and dunce ami sing ■ fur which 
1 they get good cheer : or ale, apples and nuts. 1 

(rf) In all instances where the play \s fully 
recorded in detail, some noteworthy facts emerge, 
(i) The doors and windows are closed Against the 
visit ing party w>d to obtain admittance, a rhymed 
dialogue ensue* similar, for instance, to the 
' poetical contests ' of Portugal/* in which verse 
follows verse until one of the competitors is dis- 
comfked. The disco m fit ure of the resident party 
is however always arranged r for the visiting 
players are always admitted, (ii) The visiting 
party often carried a wassailing bowl (see il lustra- 
lion, Man, 1935, PI, F), the tradition having 
become so degraded in some districts that (in a 
Glamorganshire wassailing party} the " buwl ' wan 
a common bucket or ... a tin cun/ 14 * The 
party in south Wales also carried a money-box, 
often of Ewemny ware, an example of which wilt 
Inp published in Man, 1943. PI. D. When (its) 

1 appeal had been responded to, the Wassailers 
1 would take their departure.' David Jones, the 
writer in Archttotogia Cambr£nm&, however, 
attempts to differentiate between wassailing and 
the Mari Lwyd in Glamorganshire. and states 
that while the Mari party had ft money box they 
did not have a wassail-bowl. The evidence 
however (At? for instance T, C. Evans, for, tit.) 
proves this not to have been the general rule, and 
si I the traditional verses I have seen n I way a 
include requests fur drink. \i es jie least evident 
that the wwsail howl was a feature of the ' feast ' 
in several houses. Jones, although maintain- 
ing that wassailing and the 3/ari Lwyd custom 
were 4 * each of distinct origin/ states that both 
were known ' bv the one name of * 111 Singing 
Gwasaaila "/ 

Professor T. H. Parn-Williams^' in editing an 
early eighteenth-century Welsh text has dis¬ 
cussed the Welsh waraarfmg-eonga generally 
known os nmltm gin'rorf or mint tjirinxf. These 
w m ps fas is r rue of ail wussa i ling songsw erc asst iej - 
a ted with certain special periods of the year. 
They wore, as Cecil Sharp has stated/ 7 ‘ pagan 
' survivals* which, although they have since 


1+ R. Uallcip : Portagai i n ftoujt of folk, him#* \ I H-IE+i i , 
p. 231. 

11 -I rrA. Oirut.. ftjc„ fill. 

1 * T. H. I ’any- YV ill lam* (t-cL) i fJa uryigrif 

Morris a Uerdrfi ( 1 ®fl] ) , pp. vi i-cs xj T I acknowledge my 

iiifipbtnlDAk to Dr. Parry ^William*' detailed tTmtment 

of Til'- trt idpntt' aL’k iiileiEsti-. 

ex C, ‘1- Sl-ijii^i : Foil: Svn(j* M!N»j | r p. In I , 
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' lieen modified b y contact with Christian cuh- 
■ taiiin, imuit Ih? sharply distinguished from the 
1 carols connected with the festival of the church, 
1 which latter were the direct outcome of Christian 
E bciwf/ 

I have already referred to the presence of 
u r Eissai]mg in Glamorganshire and hinted that the 
Man Lwyd custom wm indistinguishable from it 
except that it should be noted that in certain 
districts wassailing was carried on in Glamorgan* 
shire without the Mart Ltryrt figure. What is 
the evidence further afield i 

(a) In Carmarthenshire the Mari Lwycl was 
known as 1' War&d {The Wassail}. 

(ft) In Anglesey there was a L custom [eanu yn 
y drm f singing at the door] somewhat similar to 
the Mari Lwyd, - „ « At certain times of the year 
young men went from house to house, Hinging 
CArota and unking for admission. When ad¬ 
mitted they were given beer and cakes, - . / w 
(c) In Cardiganshire similar customs appear to 
have been prevalent/™ 

(J) In Merioneth ishire, Edward Jones relates iy 
that 'mutt <I(tn hared [lit ringing under a wallJ is 
* common in Merionethshire on Christinas Eve, 

1 If the people under the pared have the super!- 
nrily in Hinging amt wit T they claim admittance 
' into the house, and w right to participate in the 
“ fare of it/ 

In short, the late Principal J H- Fiavies appears 
to lie correct in his assumption 40 that " M n ri Lwyd 
- was merely a south Wales variant of a custom 
' common throughout the cmmtry/ 

Now the Welsh wassail-gong* {Cotta Gmrod) 
have certain general features of interest. 

(it) They were associated with fiuyl Fair (The 
Festival of Mary) or with Gwyt y Xadolig (Christ - 
mas). With reference to the Christmas practice. 
Parry-Williams quotes a wassail-song which 
logins ; 

Arfer y nytb% \nr 

e- hu h I Ei i t rum Lie hytlio jfwtw 

i fidryeJi ji|h ho dind dda , . . 

jThe Christinas custom is to roam at idghi where 
it is meet to look fora place where there is good 
drink , , .] 

The Festival of Mary with which wassailing was 
associated wits principally Gtfyl Fairy Canhwyltau 

!i J. H. lMvi«! (etL) : Thr LrUtr* of /.eim. Hirhard, 

IVifJuiJH and John Atoms of Ariytt*< f f{, L7L!S- l7fj,'j \ 

Jl. p r *21 r 

T. H. Parry -Will i*ma ; (rp, rtf., p r Ivii, 

^ Jmtrwi! </Ihr TTriM Foik tfmttj Sodtiy, 1+ i h p_ 3L 


[May June, 1943. 

(the Festival of S. Mary of the Candles, the 
Purification of S. Mary, the 3rd February) * l It 
was also associated, as shown above* with Christ¬ 
mas. This association with the Festival of the 
Purification is borne out by a wassailing-song 
entitled Can Gwirod mu Wyt Fair (Drinking 
Song or the Festival of Mary) probably written by 
Gmffydd Fhylip, an early seventeenth ^century 
poet. The song {which Has been published by 
Mr. W. Til. Davies, the Librarian of the National 
Library of Wales, in an extensive study of the 
work of this and other poets 25 ) includes the 
following stanzas ;— 

Kradcl yn ddefod mynd a gwirod 
G*vl fu ir forwyti ddeehre gwiovyn 

Fob dyn dedwydd, trwy tawonydd 
A i^nro soffo Muir ruerch Anna . . . 

Ft! aned i hon tab Duw Cyfion 
IMydd Nftttolig Owyl Barchedig. 

CwyI fair hefyd sydd *vl hyftytl 
.Mair yn pymwyH soth i'r Eglwye 

A pfmfnn oV n pi npup o n 
Ai eaniiwyllp i ni r d yn olf. 

Pundifaeth Mair vn odieth* 

Fawb ai Wttofl iw ehyfarfrel. 

08 rhydri i>uw tad ini &?nm\ 

XI yfwit Vartui hyil y awuelod 

Ni yiwn lediyd bMlion hefyd 
Ht-b toil iimr itdii am ^ybyxldion. . . . 

| r It was a custom to bear drink at the Festival of 
■ the Virgin Mary at the beginning of Spring. 
f Every happy man loves to remember with joy 
1 Mary tlie daughter of Anna. . - . To her was 
4 bom the s on of the Just God on Chrifltmafl Day, 

* revcretl festival. The Festival of Mary ton is a 
: delightful festival. Mary went meetly to the 
‘church, with viTgins from the locality, their 


Sl Thrrv are h laoWavt'n Several othw Festivals of Man-, 
which ¥<fjD formerly V^kaUbluM in WoJca, r,^, 
Mardl. i'aiV y Cyhydtdd (S. Miiry of lhi ! 

EqiliEUUr^ Lady Lloy}; 2nd July* Q &fl Fm vrlitui Mair 
{The Visitation of Miry) ; lotli August, (ttiyl Fair Fawr 
(The 1 ^o-ai * Mury, i'h<' L A^uiuption): Sth 8r (bomber 
firntdignrth Mair Ftndigairf (Thn Birth of the 
Blfih^d MaryJ ; Si is Lk*ccmber + ti£yl Ytflridww Mair 
Forayn {Contortion of the Vtfgjn Mary), RdenflCO 
should nW> be nuidi 1 to tin 1 TrOflrifrs* 3/flmg— thn ptuaing 
□f Mnty t-hii dlH of which 1 is given ... as tht 1 Itrli 
' JanuLiry 1 (tf Hortwvll Joiioi j Critic jfiritain and thr 
mtyrim Mairmtni | l9tf] P jj.. S& also J. Ha^tinga : 

A Didwmtry of tht Itibl r {1BMJ + Exit* Vdunw, pP- 
434-5). 

13 W. LI. Duvi: Phyiij.iaidd Anludwy—u Snrwy 
1 and n Summary/ in Y f >wmntdor, _\Lii (1931), p. 203. 
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1 candles all alight. the purification of Maiy. all 
' with their drink mooting her, If God t he Fat her 
B gives ns permission we shall drink to the dregs. 
' Wo shall drink the Health of the gencrouH 
1 without any mention ofthe mktf&a. . . /| 

This poem niLikes clear (a] that the bearing of 
4 drink T wan associated with ' the beginning of 
‘ spring/ (fr) that it was concerned with mnienu 
“ bering Mary/ (r) that Christ man was a revered 
' festival 1 linked with it and (tf) that the only 
festival of Mary referred to specifically is the 
Festival of the Caudles and of the Purification 
which is de-seribed in some detail. It may even 
1 m? suggested that the very act of wassailing (' be 
1 whole, be beaEthy T ) may be associated with the 
act of purification. It therefore clear that 
the 1 drinking to Mary + w r as customary during 
the perk hI extending from the 25th December 
to the 3rd February, This should be considered 
in the light of the evidence for the if am' Lmjri in 
Glamorganshire that the ceremony L began on 
x Christmas night and was continued for ... a 
' month ' (artpra). 

(ft) A large numlicr of the songs begin with 
some such statement us 

LIitjui wirtwl Mflir yn tty fix I 

Of mwyi) Mujj* wen hyddwch luwen 

[’ Here comes Mary's drink, for the sake of holy 
Mary, lie joyful In the same way the Mari 
Linjd verses still extant have an introductory 
-statement: IVd dyma m r n dwad (Here we enme) 
and it reference to the J joyful 1 state in Jfari heyd 
Iturt ft (joyful Mari Luryd), One wassailing song 
(carol ffwirod) quoted by W. LI. levies (op. ciL, 
p. 232} actually begins with this s.mie phrase, h 
is possible that ill in>1 icon form 1st Wales when the 
references in medieval Catholic songs to Mary the 
mother of Jchus came to Ih* looked upon with 
disfavour, the folk-rhymes were berrft of many of 
them, but some of the chief nun'Controversial 
charac tcrist ics re oiainet t . 

(c) Mair is the normal Wcbdi equivalent of 
Mary in tho sense of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
But the form Mari (the normal colloquial form 
still used for J/ury as a personal name) is also 
foi.mil from the earliest times in certain instances 
to denote the Holy Mother, thus an instancy in 
the Black &mk of Carmarthen and others in the 
jsietry of the bards of the early Welsh princes. 
It is found too {m well as Afair t which is the 
commoner form] in the wassail-songs, 


V gtiii Liiii*t’] r liwn wxld OubrieE, 
vui kyfnrriinfid * - - « 

kyflnWn wy (i u rw*. Mari, 

[the fair angel, this was t Jabrid, greeted her : t hou 
art full of grace. Mary. | 

The Reverend (Jomer M. Roberts in forms me 
that he remembers his father fin Carmarthen¬ 
shire) singing Christmas carols which included 
such phrases as 

Mari a Jmwtf. y g*th o>ri. 

| Mary and Jewph, the mid dio dug] 

and that hits mother used to sing a. hymn which 
included the following stanza : 

Y rhan arid aiddi> Mari 
Blm^I liyiuiy + ti rhrtft i ml, 

Ac ynii awl y dilw'iir 
A'r sawl a’i earo hi. 

[The part w’hieh w n as Mary s, let at be nay part, and 
then the earth may lake whosoever loves ifcj 
There is, therefore, no reason why we should not 
expect r Mari 1 (in place of + Muir *) as an expres¬ 
sion For 4 Mary 1 amongst the common people, 
especially in post-Reformation times, when the 
cult of the 1 Mother of Gcal 4 had fallen into dis¬ 
repute. On the other band, if in medieval times 
Man burtfd was 1 the grey mare/ it may have 
developed later in popular twlhf (when its origin 
had been forgotten) into 1 the grey Mary.' 

|d) I have referred above to the closed doors 
and window’s at which the Man Lu r yd party has 
to beg for admittance. This fact should lie 
compared with the Following passages from the 
wassail-songs : 

Agiirwch rhwi y SnKvId 
f*l dpu K*ir ei gcplmuii. 

Agririrrh i-hwi y Hrw* rauiui 
fal riyina Pair h i ynlunmd 
Agorw^h H’hwi y ffrnffltr frit'Ei 
rlymn Fair n i nmb o + i btaeti. 

[ 4 Open the window’s, for here in Mary with her 
light. Open the closed dwra, for here is Mary 
with her light. Open tS lc- (?)Htnne window, here 
is Mary and her son before it/] 

Agor*ch ir dm. . . . 
n[l LHwng i\ ir I u . . . 

Hgorwch i y fjTwntri dyms f(iJr wen ni Kikyni 

[ 4 o]mmi the d<H)r . . . and let me into the house 
. . . open tfie window^ here is holy Mury and 
her light/] 

Dow i pvlw ojoh hull yMfir 
A^orwtih rhwiV ^hlflr gaimlip 
Mot- anauiH tly» * at'[ pit'll (-in 

Mown ncuada liri 
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[* God keep all your store, open the closed door. 
b Wo crave to have lhe heat of your fire in a fair 
T whitened hall/] 

{f.) As Parry-Williams has suggested H these 
wa&gail-gongs represent both the development and 
the deterioration of a ItHig-ctitahlitilied custom. 

In the first place, we have a wassail ing-cuatnm of 
pre-Christian origin to initiate the spring. This 
was later associated with one or more festival* of 
the Christian church and particularly with the 
late w inter and early spring festivals of Mary and 
of her Son, The.se two lafcepa in the development 
are summed up in the opening stanza of the song 
quoted above : 

Kw*i|il > » ddeifttd m y mi a gwirod 

Gvryl fair forwyn ddechre gvuvyn, 

[ It was a custom to bear drink at the Feast of the 
V irgin Mary at the beginning of spring/] 

The pre-Christian play era emphasized 1 the be- 
' ginning of Spring '; the Christian singer* laid 
importance on the " Feast of the Virgin Man / 
In time 1 Mary a drink F lost its former significance 
and connoted only feasting, drinking and play¬ 
acting. The songs lost their medieval religions 
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references and became catalogues of the food, 
drink and money which the player* bought. 

I am convinced that in this widespread Welsh 
custom of ‘ singing to Mary / from Christmas-tide 
to the Festival of the Purification, is to be found 
the true explanation of the present Man Lirtjd 
and that in parts of Wales, both in the north and 
south, un early horse-custom, possibly known a* 
1 the mare r and later J the grey mare/ horrific in 
origin ami intent ion and associated with was¬ 
sailing, was absorbed into this " Mary--singing 1 
practice and its name maintained, posaibly 
Through a popular misconception, ho that in port- 
mcdicval times the horse-play has been known 
by the incongruous title of Grey Mary, At the 
same time, I am not prepared entirely to discount 
the possibility—a* far as the Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire variants an? concerned—of the 
added influence of certain medieval .Miracle Plays* 
This m&y explain the presence in the ceremony in. 
certain localities of such characters as the Sergeant 
and Merry man.- 3 

H I am grateful to Prcfwer W, J. GrufTydd for 
several corrivlknif sin I for valuallu ?iu|^Rtiuiui ill the 

of ihlH pttpLT. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS, 


The Future of Social AnthrOpologjf- Summerjt r f't 
Oommunicatwn % lh* Right Howjumbit Lord 
liriqhrH io the Ito*fal A ttfhropological Institute, 
27 October, lf>4^/ 
lr seema to he generally held that the functjoiLs of 
the social tiEsihropologisi nn> (ir*t to e&llvei far-t- 
abnut s&vagt# and secondly to teach the ndminigtra- 
tor his buxim’i^, 

Ab regards the first function, one need not quarrel 
with that, if n were realised that collecting facts is 
run seicnee, but that science miiffiffte in the formula- 
t Loti of laws, mi Lr I applied arlence consists in the 
application of such law*. 'Inhere are no laws in 
social nnthm|W!!o(^t from which it follows that 
social anthropology is am a science, and cannot be 
applied, It is therefore iinpLwsiblc For the social 
anthropologies to teach the administrator his 

biisine-HH. 

Nor doe* it require un tmthropqiagist to cellcct 
facts about ravage*. The man lies! placed and bent 
qualified to do this ji the administrator. if Ire is 
properly encouraged- He has, or Rhouhl have, the 
advantage* of long reuidersoe among the people, of 
familiarity with their longnage, and of working with 
them i ho has no preconceived theories* and lie can 
jot down fjpuiu: day to day whatever he tmu* and 
hears. The rtnthrujmlogist,. on the other hand* 


cornea mu for a very limited tune, and he is apt to 
jump to conclusions twvseit les.-* upon the facts than 
upon idea* acquired in the study nr lecture mom. 
Further than that, it i--^ nowaday* diftivutt to find 
tribw which are not under soma degree of European 
control. When an udininisf rator tsikes over a new 
district, he finds that everything j*. tL eenrding to our 

ideas, at sixes and sevens, Tlie |seople manage to 
exist. it is true, but they do *o in spite of raids, 
murders + rflbberie.S t fends and dispute.-; of all kg rids. 
f I1il* in clue not to original nin* hill to the lack of 
ordered government. In nuch eircuni-stufteo* life is 
extremely uncertain, and this uncertainty colour* 
the savage ^ whole out look. The aoth ro]wjlc«EiHt 
come* OJI the scene, U> a rule, when smiie degree of 
ordered government has been ^tabUdied, and whan 
in consequence [he outlook of the savage hits 
chwpl. The fe*s pleasant feature* of t he present 
loom large, while those of the post lend to fade out, 
*0 that the picture which he points for rlie nnthrojKi- 
lihgist ten 1 1s to U- that of a harmonious society 
rudely disrupted by aliens. The anttwapologiet, 
especially if he follows Professor Malinowski's advice 
( 1 1 l t,n k 1 ueihr 1 1 to Fort une + Somen r$ of Hobth p r k vii) 
m id refuse* to lei him*elf lie ' trftmiDelJfld 1 arid 
’ i^fiBel 1 by inforrofil-ioii ckrhvdL freon official*, i* 
apt to accept thin picture, an d to become a kmdntor 
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lempori# aeli ntxi an aJvcKutp far Liiitululti>mi^l 
sars^wry. 

] ! in III iLlS CLI p Mli,' LT V [hill Ur’ in- WcU'IMlied 1|V I foe 

t bearish? of tli* Colonial Office, whoso him is in the 
nmn& l | traction r They are always talking of 
’ -rt How mg t J-iii native to work out hi* own salvation/ 
4 letting the Africans develop their culture cm African 
H T and ho forth, The n^illu in the won Is of ji 
recent be turn by Professor Macmillan, who in not an 
anthropologist, Lh that 1 when it oometi ta improving 
African standards* the ruling preoccupation, alike 
of officiate ninl non-officials. with the preservation or 
older African tribal life Kind farms hinders rational 
prograai/ 

This altitude J" in ji great extent the product of 
current uni hropidugieiil theory. This lluxjr) J a*, or 
seems lo I .Hi*, that mankind as divided into two 
entirely HcpJiruto Specie*, Kufi}|Jtdii man and 
or primitive! man, Of the former we know from 
history that Lih Eiukure ha* always 1 seen in u si ate of 
flux m a result of external contacts ; that in the moat 
civilized and progressive areas the proportion of 
indigenous trails is Very small ; find that in most 
areas it would be difficult* if not impossible, to find 
any indigenous traits whatever. 

With savages, we life led to believe, thing?- arc 
on r i rely d i fferent. E very item in the mi It Lire of even 
the HninUeHt- tribe Im* been invented by thin tribe to 
meet its own spread iiwtb. if left alone it would 
continue to advance slowly hut surely along us own 
linc^- A trait introduced from the outsido not 
merely fads to improve a savage culture, but com¬ 
pletely disrupt* it. 

The theory b helped out by the word 1 primitive/ 

which is used in four different senses— 1 early/ 

' wtviige/ Simple 1 and k crude/ words which expre 
fi m lt quite different ideiLs. Hy juggling with tin-: 
deplorable word, it become possible to represent 
Hie savjige not merely a* fho antithesis of the 
KurufM'Hi], but an a member nf a Itmnogcncous race, 
I lie race of savage or primitive men. This is really 
wfln» than Fn»r, Frazer Lumped all savage* 
together, but he allied 11 Loan at time* to t In- more 
Iwkkhard EiDojnaia. Modem anthropology doe* 
not allow this. All Havjige* must be lumped 
together, but they must foe kepi quite nepuratc from 
even the moat backward Europeans. Frazor reprc’ 

->■ J L L Ml i H;tV;L r ;. -S C - | h “■ 11 11 1 - ',v||i i.-C EH j | Lite Jiff V i »I I : j 1 1 1 ■ ] i ■ | V 

obsessed by the most, foolish beliefs, and whose days 
ore spent mostly in the performance of I lie moat 
cruel and degrading rites- Modem Urithropologista 
profess nihnimtiou for Frazer* but they do nut agree 
with him. 11 Ley hold Unit superstition may he 
objection able in Europe* but that among tho^+ uon- 
Europ^m p&oplcs with whom anthrepologteta are, 
accordiiigf to Profffwar B^cliffe-Brown, solely con- 
denied I President3*3 Address In SoclitML H. Pto£> 
BnL _lrf^>r r , UKJI, p. 2f». the most foolish belief* 
and cruvilest rites must be pre.-ervcrl, because L each 
clamant {sc. in a culture ) hu* a definite function its 
relation to the whole/ lib. p- ID) 

Those of its who have lived among hue I worked 
u ith know that, although handicapped hy a 

heritage of sniper* I it inn* they are much mere reason¬ 
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able and sensible people than Frazer supposed, Wu 
know also I hat modem until mpaJogisrta have run 
just diration for drawing a hard and fasl line between 
Europeans and *avege*h and that when they speak of 
* primitive society/ 1 primitive eiillure T and * prirni- 
live religion/ they are speaking of things which may 
Iieivc i^xiistcd in the remote past* hut which have no 
existence to-day. 

The difference between Europeans and savages is 
that the former rati read and write, and the latter 
cannot. The diftorerree is a very important one, 
since iLliicmtr eommunltfc?* cun hav r c no history ami 
no Hcience T real are not susceptible to those cultural 
LmpaeU which have given rise to all the historical 
(dviliauitionsv But this is merely a matter of educa¬ 
tion, and there is nothing but the lack of it to prevent 
sue!i a people o& the Bagundu from progn^smg, in a 
couple of generations, to a condition fur superior to 
that of the mom backward European peoples. 

TIlo culture of savages* far from being homo- 
fgantoiWp exhibits greater differences, between one 
tribe and another* than those which exist between 
savagery and m vilizat ion. Liter at are apart, HJivages 
havo almctiL every institution which m friuuii in 
Europe ami inauv which are not. They hick the 
ballot, but* ojHirt fmm that, have every conceivable 
form of government — dirtatOrthipe and limited 
monarchies, tulb of divine kings* jiricsts or magicians, 
urislocraeiea and gerentocracies, cbioEi male and 
female* eouneik of ddvre or warrior?, patriarchy and 
11 lei triarchy* and* in many eoscs f lack of any system 
of niltu 

Marriage custom*, again, lake every eoncoivablc 
form* We find strict monogamy* monogamy with 
right* of IMS®*** polygyny, polyandry', endogamy 
und exogamy* path locality ami niatri locality, and 
nn in Unite variety of regulations as to wjm uuiy or 
should marry whom. Il is absnn.1 to sttpjmrio thuE 
all these custom* huvo devobpcf.1 natural I v in 
res|>OTise to tnhal ouetk They must be due t™ 
historical: causes, umj it in only Oil tln--e lilies ilntE 
I lioy ea 11 j* bly Lh’ cx | ?lu mod* 

Hut here again wo are up iiguumt the modem 
unthroiHilogiHt, Professor RadclifFe-Brown lias laid 
it drjwn llahl * the nnwer social aiithropolo^v avoids 
all discussion of kypotllWI as til hii-l nriruL nrigiltH H 
(op* ciL p. In}. This means tliat wo imisi uhuridoTi 
all hope of undoes landing savoffe eulture^, far it is 
I raj wish ibis to gc-i to Uihder-tl hind any social pll£inj- 
meuoti exrept by tracing it* origins. It is difficult 
lo reconstruct the p*lsi of modem savuisury, idnre it 
has no history, hut it is hy no means unpcissEh&c, 
Fur mote material i* avollabiu tlmn, let u> say* for 
prehialorte liritain. yet with tho aid of hiatorical 
liypotln>sea our arebo?ologists have s-necerxlctl in 
giving ll, an incompleic but nevertheless %dil v 
illLiEninating ileacription of the development nF 
culture in these is hind* for uiany centuries tjcforc 
the bagiaiuDgH «if history. The picture of Bantu 
culture given bj Authrnjwiloguvla diffora from that 
given by arrlncologista jls an aerial pJiotogrnph irf a 
country.-idt 1 iliffi rn from the ji r ts?ldgical OUrva y. 

AlLi jI I Let dogma of the modem anthmjjoh?gis( * is 
that a savage culture an indivisible whole* Thu* 
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Professor Malinowski calls it 8 ah apparatus fur the 
satisfuct inn of thi» pIpnifMitiiry noodi of tlu* humnii 
organisin' (£f liman Affair*, p. 215), and Professor 
Hariri ifTe-Rrown says ihni L Hits view of the unitary 
nutufu of culturo in dues of the rnr^t important 
features of the new anthropology * {op. c*f. p, 10 ) 1 , 
THf. [alter hopes to roach conclusions ah to the 
' nature ' of exogamy by 1 comparing the socinl 
■ inzanizui ton. a whole, of aII the Australian tribes r 
(op. e*k p, 25}, Such a hope is illusory, since it is 
to compare complex orgnn^nui ofjuiy kind 
as w boles- No sane person over t riod to com pure t wo 
row** us whales. Whjii the student does is to take 
aome one feature, nueh as mil.k-vie hi or susceptibility 
t« a particular dira&BB* isolate it as fnr a* possible* 
and then *1 mJy it in it variety of epee i mot art. It is 
thus, umt thus only, (hut useful results cun be 
obtained. However closely we may study the 
works of ifio modern unthro|>ologIsts T wo slmll como 
to no conclusion, except that, the UungMlHmgn live as 
they hvi* + and the Wagguwaggn live Uomewdiat 
differently. Tlw? so-culled modem anthropology is 
thus u stubborn science^ nod as ilic cultures which 
alone it permits itself to study disappear, so will the 
possibility of its over becoming anything else. 

It must be realized ihat savage cultures are hound 
to diSEipjHiar, and that something must take their 
place. Our ci vibration* w it h all its fas i Ita, is t he best 
tiling that we know, and we are in duty hound to 
impart it* ilh far jis we can. to our subject peopled 
If we do not scL to work del iberulcly to instil its best 
features. there wilt be n gradual hi filtration of its 
W'orht. Jf to run (bat the proper task of 

anthropology is to promote the civilization of the 
savage. It is ifeGciHVISQ to talk about allowing 
Africans to develop African ml lure, for t fie fe is iio 
such thing ns African culture. There i-s a vast 
number of African cultures, but LhiMc have nu thing 
in common except that tliey are based upon tribal¬ 
ism. and tribal Lain 1 h a backward condition which 
ought to disappeari and ls disappearing, together 
with all the ms! itijtions which are base d, upon it. 
But the process of Eiiropeanization main take some 
time, and our first task shook! be to decide wfakb 
sjLvagc i list i Itit ions alia o ld 3w abolished at once, euhI 
which should bo allowed to rout suite during the 
period of transition* Some ixiMtitutionB, ouch a* 
human sacrifice* have already boon abuli^iRci but 
then 7 * are many as to which them is no eonsistfmt 
policy, because they have never been scientifically 
studied. 

Ai an example, let tis lake polygyny. Is it 
desirable to permit it I On this, as opon all nucli 
q uest ions, the opinion of the modern anthropologist 
is valueless, because it has to lie based upon a 
circular argument ; polygyny exists because them is 
bi need for it. and lb# fart of its existence 1 demon¬ 
strates the raxed. A scientific Anthropologist would 
approach the question differently. He, or prefer- 
ably she. would start by ignoring all considerations 
other than the hiffmas of the women concerned, 
The men could be ignored. becntLV inust of them 
must iu any case be man Ogynous* If, after studying 
a large number of tribe*, she found that a* a general 


rule polygynous woman are happier than mono- 
gynoun women, I he problem would be solved. If 
not, she would have to compare the disadvantages 
of polygyny and of compulsory celibacy. And strike 
a balance. She might then conclude, let lie say, that 
polygyny should hi* permitted except where there 
am curccrw open to unmarried women. Such a 
WLdusion, baaed not upon a prejudice in favour of 
ravage institutions, but upon a scientific study of 
the facte* might command the respect of the Colonial 
Office. 

An another exam pic, let us take Indirect Rule. 
In a speech in the House of Lords* I once ventured 
to compare the system of Indirect Ride in Nigeria 
wi(1 1 that of Native State rulo iu I n d ia. Tl lo spokes¬ 
man for the Colonial Office -scornfully denied that 
there wad any analogy between the two. This wAa 
because it is a dogma of the Colonial Office that 
Indirect Rule wah never thought of, till it sprung 
from the bruin of Lord Logon!, like Athena from the 
head of Zeus, to become a panacea for all the ills of 
colonial administration. In fact, however, it is one 
of the oldest forms of government known to history'. 
It is olso probably the least stable* since the Targer 
nub-states al ways tend towards independence,, and 
the smaller to k* absorbed in tk principal Htole. 1E 
found a plow in many ancient empires, including the 
Homan ; the? kingdom of Herod is a w'olbknown 
example, it* principle i* always the some, namely 
that the ruler of the principal i-tate delegates a part 
of his HOVoreign powom. It is thus the opposite of 
federation, in which iurfcficiidciit states combine to 
confer certaiTi overriding j*owern upon a central 
authority. It in ibotonoos that the system of 
Indirect Rtile has been applied bv uur Colonial Office 
both wisely and unwisely, ami most valuable work 
might be dent* by an anthropologist w p ho could make 
a i homugh st udy of the subject^ tmih historical!y and 
in its pre-SE*nt-day uumifi-statioEl^, AEld lay down the 
conditions under which it eon Im* exjjoctedi tosurceeil- 

There are many more problaniH wliich aitthropa* 
lugiais might lw?lp to solve — problems affecting not 
merely ravages hui the whaie Inn mm race; proli- 
Ictuh of religion, of oducation of government, of sox 
relal i n rss And of 1 al < h O-opera tton« Hefore t hey Cikn 
i nek It* thi^*, however, they will, in the first place, 
have to abi1i3ilon the fidliuy I hat savages mill their 
cultures are quite different from E ur o pea ns ami their 
cultures- In the second place they will have* to 
realize that in srieh sdSfuM ilh jjhi MiO^, gtrdog}', rltad 
biology. hypottiese«! about tie* past and Hiwculation 
about the future play a large purl, and that nnthng- 
|*fjlrtgy [^aT|Ill j[ become a science unless it follows 
1 1n>ir example. Finally, they nnist also reiihze 
that the ult imate aim of all etcjejtCe is the bettfumont 
of the httnum race, and that one of the wavn in 
which this can most readily be brought about is by 
the abolition or tribalism, which, with its derivative 
nationalism, is the grisliest obstacle toprogn*^. 


As no formal ruconl was made of the dhlCMMl 
fijllowimr Lord Rttglau's |iap?r, the show summary 
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ha* been ^e^nT to speakers, with a n.n;jur]*t for their 
nonun^lvH ; And also fa Kiitiir wlm Were uruthEi 1 
lio present. The follow ing commente Imve been 
received :— 

Mr* H J< UruinJlQltXi President of the Royal AnlJiro- 
^ological Institute. 

No one should object to fuir and n>HH(>inil 
critieiam, but ibis addraw, in spite of wom# 
Eiscful jujggc?U inpis, uppcurs hi rue to contain unii^fii- 
aaiy provocation ami misleading generalization*. To 
hold up ' the modem anthrojwjlogisi 1 (whatever that 
tufty inmn) to rid kudo em to bring amlirojiologLcai 
science into contempt, and is a dusendee to nil who 
lire concerned with it or can benefit from its works. 

Much of Lord Raglan 1 * attack t* ditto tod rfpeotfic- 
ally of. the ' Functional School " and Preft**snr 
Radi'iifFc-tlmwii + rmd they may bo left to defend 
themselves against what certainly flwma to nxo mi 
unfair pn^cfitfttion of their current views. It may* 
however, be prErumt to recall the coiutitlcmi 
o pin ion of a Past President of this Institute* who 
hftd both practical experience imd a judgment uli- 
cloudcd by adherence to any jwticiiEar academic 
schn-rd. In his presii lent LuL address* vuiiE lixi 1 anthro¬ 
pology mui the Pruc rival Mon “ U1Kt4i the Km , 
Edwin Kmith said: fc I regard rh<- rise of the 
1 Functional Sehont as the most promising develop- 
" muni in recent year* . . . Functional Anthra- 
1 pologiata do not deftpUo or i snore history ; they 
L only ask E hat it he h istory and not a lucre guessing 
1 of the j»a*t . . „ It require* no argument to show 
* that such » method of study siipplie* [jmiw’ly 
L whu I t lie praet Seal man rmda/ Evident ly opinions 
differ** in the practical value of Functional Anthro¬ 
pology. It would l*c fuinir in judge it by ii* fniils. 
thou by same of its more extremist pronouncementa ; 
and Malinowski's disciples have already a large body 
of published Work to their credit, ilio practical vhEiic 
of which ean hardly Ih l in dispute. 

But why equate ' tlie modem Anthropologut 1 
with the Functional School * TJktc httt other 
modem school*, u* ^p-Jl as jndividuuiisi*. ici tuithro- 
jxdogy laith in Sin«at Britain and other European 
countries, not. to inmtiun America. Insofar MS l*irci 
Raglan tndudtta all of rluwa in his sweeping de- 
nunviatiou, for ignoring the value of hbtariid and 
evolutionary utudivs* lie is lilting at windmill* of his 
own creation. Many of them haw never doubted 
the value of such studies. 

Further* be tells uh that modem Utthropolupt^ 
divide runnkind into two entirely n jarats 1 Hjieciis, 
European and Savage, which have nothing in 
common. This is a travesty of the facts. My own 
exjjHrienei.- of current anthropological view* lifts been 
quite the reverse, and one might refer to a character¬ 
istic cxpreaailon of *iich views in chapter IV of .1, H. 
Dri bergs Al Home irith tht Smug* ‘By 

' their works hKaII ye know them, and. if action 
' count* for anything It prov<^ very conclusively 
’ that human nature m much the the world 

1 over* ami that thfrr wr i a^hiht/ in prittu T itvf mf titnlittf 
p which (iijfcrmtiafr* it fAwn /tidhj Jrojf* Qiifs* {the 
italics are mine). Since Mr, Brils^tg has been for 

[ 


many y^m a lecturer in anthropology at one of our 
leading I"ruvi s railL[^ a his vk‘Ws may ht K preHUUii'd to 
have fiftrl rKuuv influence on ‘ modem anthro- 
pologist#, 1 

When Lul^i Baglftii sUit^ that tllo chief difference 
betw^ui Enro|Jean and Savage man i* eh tho mat ter 
of literacy* and □hjectn to the uhf 1 of iho w r onl 
r primitive/ he is in close agreememr with went 
fimcticu in our univcifuitieH^ which have fur Home 
time approved the stilistilutiuii of the term s pre- 
literal e ' (| should prefer * nondit- rate fc i for 1 primi- 
tive/ But r after ull, HLieh distinctions no* not 
virally important* (nrovirlc^l tfiat the leriiLH we nm 
ani rlearjy ddbltd* 

There are other sluteinecits in thia uddr+^s which 
sA^im to me to overnhout the mark, such us that 
there is ' entiling common in African cultures except 
s that they are baaed on trilmliHiu/ unrl iI lh t 1 It i* 

' nom&nsG to talk About aJlow ing Africans to develop 
1 African culture." But diticussiuii of stench subjects, 
in which there w certainly mom for difference of 
opinion* would* l fear, k^a^i ils fur beyond t)ie limit* 
pTiriissihJe in Ma>\ 

Professor j* H. Hutton. 

No one could fail to find points of ngrwment 
with fmssagt.^ in Lord HwgJan's comrnuniea- 
lion, hut some diaclutnicr iIock *iwm to he 
Cftlhxl for on the jnarl of socsial anthropologist** and 
a! any rate 1 hear i hi- label of one. i hough it is inir 
lh*t my fifth!-work wan done in the guise of an 
administrat or. 

No one will eavil, I suppose at I*>rd Kagliux's 
vicw r of the nltinuite purpose nf all seic*ci\ and J 
I annually. *i any rate, agree entirely that hypo* 
thesK's ala fuI the |Mis[ ngd ajiCctilation about ihe 
ftiture are no appropriate to juxthro}>rdog> r than 
to any other science. If Home ftjQlhropolcigttftft of 
the ■ functional r se^KtoI nvoid L all dUcil*SkOn of 
^hypothcsca ah to historical urigLus/ that is not to 
say ih at all inttufepDlogiais are nowaday^ taros I 
with I hut brush, though even so | would jjoint out 
[hat anthropologiltl* of the funetioual .<IkkjJ do 
attempt to extract from their study of social func¬ 
tions conclusions cui which U* forimdnlH 1 (fu-. I think, 
misgukliHily) Iuwm of hiirujin b^diaviour inaocictVpin 

the knowledge of which furiire duvcdo^imeut may be 
control led (rii/e Pkldington^a +?iiitii]g of Williamson's 
Essay* in Poiyrwxinn Kthrmto^if ). 

Lonl Boglon'H contemptyoiu rpference to Frirar 
Lh uiicaHlh! for. Frazer w** very nmi h froncemcc! 
imhi'd with the historical nppmach hi luir firujHplogy. 
and in the thirty-five or an volumes of his works 
which 1 have read through 1 do not ri^nll anywhere 
that 111isn■ |Frrsenta!ion of savage inteJhgenee of 
which Lord Huglftii afxtixsc* him, and I find inclined 
to suggi-sE to Lord Bughui that ho should n- n^d 
Frazer b lecture on the Snopo of &k iaI Anthropology, 
fi iroxFEFiiple. and hi» review of Levy-Bnihl's Primitive 

j\/ cnUilityf, 

I agree emphatically with Lon I Kaghm that the 
ftihuiiiktrator has u btdtor op|Mirl Einity of cm llrvttng 
facts, hut ho m iml always ms w ? c-l| [•ejuipped for 
colloid ing t hem os a t minad anE.hro|PokjginE r Ferw ui- 
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(illy l started to collect facts before I started io study 
iiiith topology as a tseianoi* ■ ever I not any 

fjitftaliD# fn that aturfy 3 have not ceased to ilcpln-n; 
inf kUlueru hie up^w irt HintJi^ lust: in the field through 
not knowing exactly what to look for when 1 Megan. 

J agree again that sciento const* ta in the formula¬ 
tion of laws, Hut it cannot formula to without 
far es, and unlike Lord Kngiaii l maintain that the 
piWimiiinry process of collecting and collating the 
necessary facts is just ns imp>riiuit 11 tm^itm nE of 
scienec as the? formulation itself. 

It is an interesting, ingenious* anil, t« nifly new 
hjqMthefii* dial the &avagc |juinls to Hit* on thro- 
[HjEo.urist h gloomy picture of his administered 
condition lieertUse hi* I ms already forgot ten the 
unpleasant sido of unadminirtered life, Fur some 
twenty years J wm in almost da% contact in a 
practical furm with long ad min in t err'd. imwly ivl- 
minktcrt^h and unadmmistered or partly ad- 
iinnisterod areas, but [ ain not aE a3l imre that my 
experience goes to confirm Lord Raglans skigg^siion. 
In my DXpt-rieiuw the stronger communities, whether 
adm ini* tend or uuadminisivrad, prefer to be loft 
without any interference* whde those that. nn> ao 
weak Hole they have no hope of being able to defend 
thciitstdvcw desire t e n bo iuhI to remain ad mitiitifcemh 
i ]tough that does riot hinder them fmm complaining 
vigorously enough of taxation or of any other 
inconvenience that ad min bd ra tion involves. 

Lord Hag Inn is anxious tu imparl ICuruftean 
cult urv tu mi\ ages, h is si i fticient ly wolf-estahl whed 
that the contact of western with sovnge cultures is 
often disastrous if not fulul to the Mirage. Whirl E a 
number of modem anthropologists are studying is 
the control of thnm contact**, so ih to i liminato as 
fm ns [fusible rkn-if ill effect#, by atOTrtuiniog w |mt 
eriii safely b0 Jilkutisliid mid whal must Ih- JVNnrnd, 
ile any rate for the time being, fur the we]fan?- of 
tribe 1 *, newly brmjghE antrn < ouhe-l WitJi nur civiliza- 
1 1 ■ u s. I flic wishes for insJmircs, I would refer him 

the work of, H. KuIhtEs, Srluipcru. Thorn- 

wuld. tmd to the publication* of iiu* Hindis. 
Livingstone I jk^ t i t iit^'_ There hai, of u nurse, very 
many gibers. 

Dr, Lucy P. MaJr. 

PiTiiiLj ci a student uf sikcial anilmjpulogy Tnav 
i*e allowed to comment on some of the points 
raised by Lord Raglan ill Fils very nl Emulating 
]aiper. Although modem work in thi> field t * by no 
j uni i is eonfifietJ to the pupils of Ain I a now ^ki ftlld 
Radcliffedtruwm Lurd Raglan ap}»:-ars to Im- coti- 
eenietE unli - with them. Thin rtiay justify mo hi 
limiting the HeofW ikf my ooiuliienEH to that group, at 
which 1 tirn a member. 

The (juwtiun whether [he group nf suhj+'ct.H 
commonly known ns Hit? ^EX-iul HihcnceH have tla? 
raght a -o to (Ic^criU 1 tbemsctvw has liecn much de¬ 
bated* 1 1 has to be admit Eed that n.e^art-b in these 
HEihjea-ta r-miiint use the irecthod of contrclkd nxjjflti- 
nik-ut by which [}jc natural iind physical scienccH 
w*\lwt i he flirts Hill) an? made tho'liusE* uf their 
jfHmcmligatiuikH* Hpeiw- ie cannot ail ain to tlic 
rinantitativoly c?KaL,:t nsmlts which chanicterizo the 


natural Mciences. ICoverthel&s, it La the aim of 
sindents of iho«se subject*) to fallow the baHiv 
principle of seknt ific study—the testing of hyj>o- 
theses by obscr\ p afcion iihat in, by oollecrtingcaeca}— 
aukcl the standard* of detailed inv^tlg&tion and 
accurate ilurteriptipn^ which the modem soda! 
anthropologist is expieeted to nHuin, .grow constant ly 
mum exacting. One element in the mure rigid 
discipline which uur subject has developed in recent 
yearn kfts l>ecn the abmulonment of s|*eeulation un 
matter» on which no evidence L* available^ such ns 
the origin of human jjtsttfufiori&* r fhe tlifferoiutu in 
the nature of the work done in the natural ajid 
physical seiiakOtis oh ihc one baud, and ihe soctal 
sciences on the other, i* soiuHinucs indicated by 
culling the former ‘ experimental + aiKi the latter 
A obBorvatlonal ’ ; and Mime social anthropologists 
go Mi far to wants coneeding Lord Kaglnn’fl point as 
ut>ver to cull their subject a scHaiee without ajw 
pntling Hub rather clumsy adjective. 

No doubt it will be a long time before we have 
amtiMiLsI enough comparative data to establisJi lawn 
of general validity, but wn dek not ^iespair of this as 
ikur aim. In the mean time wc hope to be of service? 
to colonial administrators in putting at rheir 
ili*|.kogal fuller information than would otherwise bi* 

a vn liable. 

The claim to be ahLs to tfii* is often disputed 
and resented by cohmiaE oflicial*. But it 

i* not only social anthro]Kf]ugLst^ who would ^ueBtion 
Lunl Ragland c [>ut+>ntion that the administrator is 
the man best planed to obtain information about 
native peofkles. All infomictl ubaarvi^ra of our 
eoJanial ayatcO] fe and somo senior oflkdals, have 
stated that frequent TrartHfcrs maks it impu^siblu fur 
fnnst administrative ofliecrs ti? get h* know a district 
well, and UHiilrss for thorn tna I™ a lot-a] language; 
and that a life which tends to cure.is e of dcak-wurki 
intec^jcmd with toura by car, liimta the opjnsr- 
t unities uf studying native society til a ininimum^ 
It L§ quite imposHkhle for an admimsEnttor to obtaiiu 
fikr oxatu|i|e + the daily record a, uiken over long 
con-ociJlivi 1 periods, which ore now rcgonl^l jjs un 
iud i*| »« ! ’n *zk hjx ■ | sivri of an a ni \ krojHitogig i.'h * iata- The 
gtdf Ik'twcsm the' Work of iho amateur and that of 
the professtuiml is growing wid« r just bocausi? social 
nnFhropalo§^ Ilmh tavouw a science. 

Though Ixusl Raglan ofTers to t^$ch us scientilk 
method hi* httoiuif of our work doe** not wt u-^ s 
very ^ood cixamph^. Di^n^nling Ehu considorahle 
IsmIv uf nmteriid which has bes?u published by pupils 
of Malinowtiki and Radolffle-Rrotm. he draws jul 
imagLuary j.<ft*I nis" uf what, os iE opp^ars to him, 
would be the Jugioiil mult of btlsilig a tnathwl of 
research un one or two isnlaliHl quotations from the 
writings of thi— i l two teachers. His conchisiims 
cuntrary to readily observable facts in a nuiubcr of 

Tin? aruhigtiity i n t he nst- njf the w on I “ primitive 1 
i* at the bottom of many popular fullueiits iim \ annic 
hn^i thinking in i^ychology ; but the student n f 
-«ial anthropology is told in his firsl Ik iuh- iliat 
ii iN ««Tily a conveiiieiit word to dcHcrsbc many 
different wciotle* which have in common the 
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motive characteristic* that thuy art* innocent of 
writing and uf the uhc of power-driven machinery. 
He is not tMieouraffwl to regard primitive man us 
' tho antithesis of the Europium ’ or ns + a member 
* of a hfunojfi'H^oii.'i nice." Ma linownh Vti t Imh* ry c if 
culture us T on For the yatisfaction of the 

' elementary ne*da of the human organism ’ was 
applied by him to nil cultures, ' savage ' and 
w civilis&ed 1 alike, I do not ho#- where this description 
of culture imjilir— MmH tt W ' inrlfvisible . 1 in whatever 
aeiise Lord Raglan may he using that wo rtf 

Raddiffo-Brown's theory uf function, which clifforH 
from that of Malinowski in making no judgment* m 
to values? cmpha«t*C^ h, |M>kxiI on which Malinowski 
aIhmp iireiHtvd* the miwtJepemliintt of the various 
demanta in a culture, This is » matter of observed 
filet. To state it U to imply mi moral valuation of 
any institution ; but to he aware nf it is of the first 
importance for the modem Held-worker, With it 
in mind ho will eschew Lord Eaglon'fl iwapo for the 
rti'joiitifie study of paJyjupxiiy, and will remember that 
that iuHti-Hition can be mcpiocted to hove ins boa ring 
On t lio technique of production* the distribution of 
goodii, the system of rank, [ad ideal tdTdiat inns. and 
possibly other impacts of the culture rmioonasL 
Then, if the question arise* whether polygamy 
should be vupjirmaod though that, booths hardly 
the typo of problem with which the modem ad- 
11 da is i rat or is concerned—he will be in a position to 
supply information on the probable repercussions or 
such a stop. Uo will leave it to the administrator 
to deckle whether this information should encourage 
him to give rein to his chivalrous filings for the 
women of Bokiga^nonga or deter hint from doing mo. 
It might hr added that studies of marriage in 
polygamous Fiucidet have b«nt publishtsd within thr 
last live years by three women nnt-hropologHt* 
Dr, Audrey Rii-hards. Dr. Phyllis Kabcrry, arid 
myself and another the most exhaustive by 
E ‘rr if --mi r Sohfl pe ra. A - 1 m it 11 * 3 ly l hey do not follow 
l^ni Rag Inns principle that all consideration* 
exrept one, and that an ethical one. should be 
excluded ; but I think iE would Is 1 difficult to find 
ji worker in any branch ofscient^- who would regard 
that principle as scientific* 

Reference to the |H|blicallons just mentioned and 
to moHt of the other work published in this country. 
South Africa, mid Au-dmlbi. m the last ten year* 
should convince Lord Hag fun that he nw! not be 
afraid of the early demise of his Auid Sully. The 
emptiasis uf the work is not on tile disappearing 
untouched primitive eultuec, hut on the process of 
change that Is now going on ji subjerT as fertile 
fur the study of human society us general a* it is 

incxhtttwtiblu. 

Or. Margaret Read. 

Raglan assuring That the majority of 
present-day unt hropolagHta are- concerned 
with so-called savage society, mid tluvl ad 
thev can do in their field nwanjh i.- to pr»“Sont the 
facts uhoiH culture whkk are fust disajvpmrmg. 
An iiumwtmjz nurnbj-r of HHthrojNdogiHts. hiswi^ver, 
working in Amcri+ui, Africa, and thr Far K«^t + hiivr 


produced rtt-iidiew of changing Cldtimw of junt tlie 
kind that ls>ivl Raglan advoOftlfM at the end of his 
article, Thnt*e of u* who have Ltocn engaged in euch 
Htudio$f anti have applied the linowletige gained to 
roiicrete pmbkim uueh jim oducatlcn an®I tulM^nr 
znigmlioo ii; Africa., wmdd not ndintl UluI "Africans 
'anti their culturerf an 1 ipaii^ iiifT* j n'iiT Frfmi RurO' 

L itcun* and their tLiitunv.’ There no htmi and 
fest liistmctiuri between the problcno; of obmigiiLg 
sj;«?ii a t y i?i as ly fontiiit-m, A i Lt hro [h il i igint s ii i A fricti. 
for t'xtmiple. must build up ho me historical perspec¬ 
tive about tlu-M* idtaugi^. HV ''hmdd Ihk able to 
state the rondi! Ioils in which new change* iiru likely 
In be successful. We mmt the diaruptive 

olfi^tB of Eumfhaii civtlizsl ion on primitive life a-» 
well im itw conatmetive aspect k. .Mont important of 
all, wo should pnxHMid to Lruln Africans to study our 
Hoeioty a.s we 1 1 a?* t hair own? so that they can share 
the ic^jw inability of deciding which of their institu¬ 
tions should he n>taim'd Olnl which abolwlnwl. 

ProfcUOf L- Myres. 

j | It In not very i>asy to drawer what Lon I 
*§ I Raglan wants. tiegin- with ill-founded 

a^ikui]'timi^ and ends wills contradictory 
eoucliLHionH. An iIchtn juoch intho 1 

than "collect fact* * ; iiuh^I,. I/*nl Raglan hchsihs tu 
quarrel rather with oar min Eln j j>rie*-—for it is 
uraentiul in the uiiiliropjlogi^t's work ihsE hn should 
look for general rules* and " fotmuliite laws.’ if 
lx>rri Raglan dsM-> not know, or is not pleased with, 
what has already been formulated* then he* like 
' the authmpnksgiKi / must collect tnore facia, and 
draw fresli eurscElision*. 

The dLstiiiction bctw'hHTi L anthropologist r and 
1 mhninifit ml «<r ' is unreal, and ihis invalidate Lord 
Belgian’* whole argument. It not, evm s^ v <md- 
arily, the funetiuti of tlio mithro|iolngist tci L ri^eJi 
" tho adminiistni^sr hi* hnsiur,^.' A^ a man j 4' 
science ho is conc-priu-il with nothing but i ho truth. 
If un fldminiatrator can make uso uf what the 
anthropologist Finds to ht» true — in I ho held nr in 
the study so mueh the t^ffttor. Monviver, ii tho 
bus i ilean of ihe administrator Eo ' fumiulrtCe low> ' 
mid to enfim-H* luk 1 -. Act* tlwe iheti, afn’r bill, 
lawn of Iriuiviout; and lotw dca^ts the adlimiiri nib «r 
J formulate them, without flr-t collecting frti tM H 
like fi mere anthro[N[)logisi ? In iln* pa*i r un- 
fortunately, srime iidininisE nitol's liAVO at P-uiptnl to 
do ho, with unseieiiT ilir sil>I unfortunate n^ults. 

But in contending that the prup-r task of 
4 anthro]xilog> r is to prrnijote the civilization of thcr 

* Havngiv" by the Hetrrnrtftk un'E fi> rfU -,ri frankly 
foumictiiirii, Ijonl Raglan destroys h is case. Either 
it is the funetioti r>f the anthApologisi to teach lltc? 
FfirmoM-iH' adrniiiiatriitfM hi* laLsim^K^ arid u* loach 
isavagtw Enrnjs'Hn Wn\> or it Ls not. WIlelI 

to matter to Lord Ruglan is whether 'the aiithru- 
’ [wlogint ' advocate Ifemnvolk method^, or ' ln- 

* din i ct Mule.' Our rir-,t task should !*■/ hi- says* 

* to deetdn which savage inetttatkina should iw 
' aNdish-'d at otm\ arid wdiLeh nhoutd hi- nlloWi^l to 

* continue during the juried of transition 1 a ^yn 
uf \lchiOed Havagvry. But bo Furl tier compLains 
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that i hero are many ravage £o«litutkirn * as to which 
b th)ere i.4 nu consistent policy, because they have 
f never ham aeiontificnlly studied/ I * he now n d- 
m it ting that J ravage m£titutiofi& ’ may, after nil, lw k 
1 ecicntideal J y studied " which is wiuaV hr lagan by 
denying ? Or. if all that ran be done ubour it h 
to 1 collect focls,' ^iiencc is the administrator to 
derive the general principles which enable him to 
decide whether an institution is to he 1 aboLtehcd at 
' ofir*?/ esc ji I loww i to contm ue. Fu r any 1 ronaix tent 
* policy' proaumes > not Ifemnvolk intuition, hut 
the “ form illation of lavra 1 about Hitman behaviour* 
on the hypothesis—which must be laired tm H cot* 
looted fact® "—then it preaenbi some sort uF uni- 
funoil tea* 

However* Uml Raglan ends by ad ns it ting that 
an anthrojKdogixt might do ' most valuable work 1 
on such a topic ns + In+iireot Rule * and * lay down i ho 
L conditions under which it can bo expected to 
“ su«wd/ But to ' Jay down the conditions ’ is to 
■ formulate laws," Alt ho really wunt-% it would 
»swJ», is that anthrojiglogipts should 1 abandon the 
+ fallacy B to w hich most of them are noi committed, 
and extend their reseaxchea into the future and the 
past presumably by some mctlmda other than tho 
fief iJ work he deplore*, So we nwtJ not take too 
seriously hU innuendo about * idea* acquired In the 
' study or lecture-room/ the only source other than 
field-work That la open to thorn* 

Reduced thus to a rather ill-informed attack on 
Frazer, Malinowski, and Madeline*Brown, Lord 
Bflgkn^ iwn “ k; uvular Eon- about tho future 1 of 
anthropology may be left to specialist*, like Ids 

' hypotheses ’ about its recent past. A httJe tiehf- 
work in a good library w ould enable him to " collect 
fuel s r about such anthropologi-<[* from their own 
works. J would only commend tr> him farther some 
preliminary study of logic* 


Lord RigUu, in reply 

1 am grateful to the Kdtfrur for the oppor¬ 
tunity tif replying to my entire, and w ill take 
them smattm. 

Mr, Braimlioltz objects to my t.iw <i|' ihe term 
the modern anthropologist,' but in its use I merely 
fol bw r I s r1 1 feasor Rsdciiffe. Brown » Funci Em i hi I 

jiiitiLrrspologi-us may in theory net despise i r} history, 
but ill pnictio? they isimplcEely ignore the results 
obtained by archeologists As regards the LhE 
paragraph * I should have thought that it was an 
accepted fact that del riba] Edition* unless ac¬ 
companied by Kurupean education, tends to Ehc 
complete loHfl of culture* 

In Ffdessor Hutton s fumribntioh I find little to 
disagree with, i hough L am sitrprised that m Hja 


reading of Frazer he ho* missed the numerous 
pflflsagB) in which Fraser speaks of l he ravage ox 
too Stupid to distinguish between dreams and reality, 
living men and corpses . or men and animals. Com 
toot with western, niiuire may be disastrous to 
ravages, but only if that contact consist* in the 
supply of unlimited alcohol, or tho introduction of 
diseases without doctors. 

To Dr. Muir I would way 11 ait it is impu^ible For 
tIic anthropologist to advjse tho administrator unions 
he (the former) start* with a ckar idea of what is 
i ho j jiitj lose of iu Ittj in LHtration. If any of rny criticst 
hm-p Kueh a clear idea, they give no indication of it. 
Di% Mair soemn to think that iha present function 
of the anthropologist is merely to provide the ad¬ 
ministrator with fuels w hich under ei belter system 
Me could more easily find out for himself If 
Malinowski^ tl*eorj r of culture wan intended to 
iil^ply to all cultures* then its fallaciouisiieaa beoonw 
even more glaring. If it were true, the only 
differences in culture would be those due to climate. 
To no farther* wbftt elementary ji^kI can the 
K.A.I. I*e supposed to satisfy r Tf Dr. Mair thinks 
that tiu? luJinuiistrator ia not concerned with 
polygamy* it is clear that she has never administered 
an African police force. For an example, from 
elsewhere, I would refer her to Mas, 1&3J. 124. 

Dr. Read flay,^ that nut hro|>olegists 4 should bo 
K able to state the conditions in wbiob new chongi^ 

1 are likely to be successful. f 1 agns?. but most of 
them are doing thoir best t4i prevent any change. 

Professor My res thinks that tlie Relent i*t Is coiv 
cemed with ‘ nothing but the truth/ by which J 
take it he mean* the facta »ts they are. But a great 
scientific work, such as that of,Sir Qowiond Hopkins 
on vitamins, et juisrs of three stages, the eoilection 
nf Fact P the fomitilat ion of law's, and the appl i rati on 
of those laws to bring about human bettormem. 
Professor My apparently t hinks liut Sir (kiwiand 
fiiujuld have stopped at the nacotid stage. From the 
next |>aregruph 1 gather tliat in l l mfe«wr Myres r 
Opinion the action of the Oovemmetit of India in 
suppressing; mtiee and thuggrv ivii> Hillerksm at its 
worut+ ontl he would no doubt approve ihe jMiJicy 
in British Somalil»nd T where blond Tends are mi- 
checked. In most colonies they are imppressecL In 
my ilisirict 1 did my liest to suppresH them* and I 
regain L it as scandal o ll-> ilmi they are pomutted 
anywhere, I am unable to AcLmirc ignomtiec* 
sLiperstitlou, eiehI cruelty, even when they form 
ptirt of the saeri/saiicT culture "f ihe Bouga-boxiga, 
4Liid I Enid il 1 1 1 El in ■ u I e to regard them with scientific 
detachment. Jr is my belief, and I speak from 
'i i me experience, iliat the more indirect ! Indirect 
1 Rule T is T tho more it tomTs to preserve thu worn \ 
features of savagery* 
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REVIEWS* 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Idea of the Soul In Western Philosophy and 
Science. % It'd/fom Ph.f} r . Lrrturcr in 

Experimr oral Z&okq#, LiVtrpooi UnLon* 
d&ryr AUrti ttnd t/mrin. 1M0, 314 pp. Price 

12#. I M. net. 

Thu book aUfmplA an answer Co iwo i'lnwt.:ly related 
qumiOBM ; first, 1 what m the idon of the mi ll ?." secondly* 
b why has it become unwelcome 1 *ixu>ug modern philo- 
aoplacrs and among JnOti of eeknn-o 7 To answer the lifn! T 
the actual histarinil do^loimH’iU of the idea o( the *ini\ 
3 fi trained From L primitive 1 netiona and early myths, 
through classical antiquity to Renaiaftancv philosophy. 
Secondly, tI k idea of the soul T m it in presented by 
Dracorten end hid lyetwsoft, is considered aa it it 
aflkt{?d by mmkni HOicut ifif ideas. and particularly by 
biological ideas. 

The firat sections, on 1,1 m* ' phyniral psyche, and tlir 
cult of the soul/ have a Hpecinl interest for an thro polo- 
gists, becmwe they pass 4 lit 1 tv beyond the tjook'h tit b» 
Eo review non-EurojPcau notions, or, rut her, the inter¬ 
pretations of thorn by European writers imbiKd with 
mtOD id*as, from Tyler to Crawley ; the latter, with 
his eonrapltoEi of b hotopoyelmi#' coming imm to the 
presentation with which Dr, KEIia himself eventually 
loaves siH. Another instmotive jni ragraph denU wjtH 
4 holophrastic 1 in which the whole of a com¬ 

plex sequence of sounds* means 1 the whole of ft complex 
mental motion* without possibility of ftfi*Jy*is into whai 
western gTBminarinriN. call ' jMirts of rifnoch^ which can 
bo cotifltmctod or * const rul'd 1 in various grouping* 
without losing I heir refifectitT meanings. 

Western psychology. however, begiiis with oarly 
Giwtu + whom ft faiHy primitive) + soul ‘ which is hardly 
own alive, has 1 no moral responsibility or indeed 
no power of any kind 1 during this life : wo recall tho 
idul of PfttrocliM in tho Wad r which appeared after 
death and wo* " horribly like him/ Into this simple 
world cam? iho foreign mid extraordinary cult of 
Diohytiu^, iii which tho mni\ wan no mere nJiadov^miui 
Elf tho in 1 livid mil, but ' a ctpttn God Whioh tan bo 
‘Jtwd from tho hotly in orgiastic dux*/ It would bo a 
separata and instructive Task to trace I ho antecedent* 
and parallel)* In thin other notion, outside Creek lands, 
ftnd ako to the < oiu-opi of * pnrfflftHW * by hMfffiii, 
‘deliberately beightonmg T inner disquiet 1 rll it modf 
itself in action, especially through music and asHce, 
The Orphic cult in the sixth century gave bicmysiAc 
dualism ft moral aspen 1 c ; kn ilittr* i'.« effete log the nbww 
of the 1 soul ‘ front its inorganic and organic teiunMiit, 
into immortality, divinity, reality. Employing the 
popular worn! for J bwalin' jmycftf, to denote what wo* 
thus rvlnwed* and Mike non ^European ' mlmulA + ) 
peopling lhr> world with such entities anil lh» World ha 
n whole with a ' world-soul/ Ionian thin kern ouE on 
the double qttHt for a psychology and a metaphysir : 
what was it- that mad* living beings ifoer. and made 
existing things c^i>t ? 

Out of the speculation* of Ionian 4 physicists/ llr. 
Ellis show* how two rolHrftAlod outlook* crru^rpcl- 
PvtliagoreaEi with in* discovery of abet met ions and 
tnnthfiUkltical forms, immanent in external nfllun*. nful 
Socratic with moral forms, immiMOt in human nuEure ■ 
and how PlaEo effected the uynlb^u ol them, neither 
exclusively scientific nor exclusively ethical. and gave 
pHsppctfire and solidity to tho conceptual 1 forms 1 by 


his doctrine of 1 mrninisceiice/ which links post ami 
present in a iime-Bcries, ctenud bfjtll Ijmckwonia and 
forward si, 

Frotn the ^pi.-uil point of view, (he depmeiatjon of 
AriHlocle m intelligible, though it gives an iitftdoquata 
view of hid fleientsh^ jn-tivity, axid fttrm«ca thoae aiq>pcEh. 
in whii-h hi* philosophical work falls short of that of 
Plato, .Stoieimn too in treated W.-« n* a aystMn of thought 
Umn eis a way of living under tbr inmidtuary jMslitiCnl 
L OndiUctui which ivaul^-d fltiin Alexander^ conquosts : 
it* Weakest exponent, Uueui Aun liis*. in also its niool 
popular. Pauline Christ unity* too. is pnwented as an 
L attitude of ULituI " ralbcr than ft philosophical thenrv, 
Tho signtdcaiiee of Philo, on the oihor hand, i* cmpliu- 
w«d, m n reconciler of Hebrew with Greek phikisophv, 
and OftpOUinlly as utdklug tho old tlreek notion of the 
' Word 1 (/,01/a#) am (IrsT principle, to lie an bn materia] 
esaenee . 1 like ft Plutonic " form*' interraediarv bctVHtt 
tlm Aciuiblo ' world ' and God. The Logon r tnmsIalEug 
thn^ Hebrew ' Word of Cloth’ Whthp a L liiwt crenture " of 
God, and was klamilhid with nrcbatypftl man. In 
Christian thought this synthesis of and Hebrew, 

logic and mysticism, pzwwdod on (mentiahy Batonir 
linea. annl waa fomiulatart {though with Aristotelian 
qiMtliflcnTions) by Augmtim, only juflt in time to pass 
frjtWQrd ibis Inst pliruie of fdossical Lhought through the 
migration period into llie CaroiingiftfL rennisaance, Coti- 
Hidering the rigid limira impowni by Dr. EUi* on this 
pjut of hid enquiry, tills retJXwpoct of the n«i+n tamlrnciea 
and problems of ancient phifosophy ts very well done. 
In regard to Lhjruit tnnif-y, it nuiy Ik l supplemented fttinl 
criticized with another recant Wk H i. X. Condirsne, 
ChrMtmity awl Classical Ca|twre + Oxford, I WO. 

There is, however, onu really shaking bleiniBh + the 
illiterate treatment of Greek worrit, If u, philoH}|i1uf 
or a clansical ^-hehir " added Viridimiblude h , like Pooh- 
llah. to ik NtatciuenE- nbfliit 1 sulphuric aeid 1 by adding 
the symbols (H' lQ 1 ), we might leave (in|idnM Ur. 
Ell is' reaction to iwh nn fltn>ity, Thu agplftllftlloa 
might Iw the author"* pretenliou^TJCs-i - for there is no 
iii'tsl to print tlieso Hymbulu at all -or the iuroEnjx'tcni'e 
of the ptililialier'a render. But the offence would raise 
an uncomfortable iloubt whether The author’s know- 
ledge of thi' subieeb was first hand. As an exeretso in 
djecipbenomi, i!m' following, from Ur. Ellis, will servo : 
uopc ip, 2S> and v-lhlh. ^p. Jji for ' cotupcinnaneia *: 
myra (p. 40) for 1 dll': j jvpa fp. L+ft] for 4 sjmee ': 
vupvyva (p. 102 : I give this up !}; jmaJU^rfa (p. 22 ft>. 
VP^ltldre fp. ttoj ahowa that this ftloppitkV# eh ingrained. 
^h-I DlIih, German. hueL French w(m.h are correct. 

It in an interesting obk-rvation that* on The whole, 
it was lhe Pythagorean sowntifld clement in Plato, that 
impreAsed Moslem UdnkcrH, and tho Socmtic (hat 
impressed modrfevftl Oiri*iians T At- all eveni^ in iho Wont. 
BuE tho A new feftming ' Oftnae to Hlcolis of Giiss nnrl 
Pico Minuelnla from ConAlarUinople: mul the 

ttfst hiul always twirl the Tinmen* in A VAnkft. 

TIic | hi ra I lei heturefta ObKHrtn' Coytfo rrgo »um and ihv 
quod *i ftilfor> *mn of Augustine is also flignificaat. 
IV ub Jh-wcartM, howover, Ix-giris a second main phftan 
in the ‘ history of Iho soul/ wherein the now intereal 
in ox permiflOT a I ^rienoe fiuhions oao ijnpleuU’iiL after 
unoiht F (o fiiws i back the frontier bctwfa-11 " animal 
J mechanism 1 and the other partner in dualist meta- 
phyjtic, whether it cH^npled the pineal gland, n* 
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JOippChft* L or Wttri ■ I F:-t ri I Elf 4^ I kilTLtJlSJT ' Un-Ofi " of the 
cerebral wtei. Mhiil far jJr. trlllua, an- 

elaboration of Ik^ar!**' own method ami argument in 
regard to giXrtropism, hfdcotrojHflftn and the like; 
Pavlova conception of " conditioned rt’flrici/ anti 
explanation of ' nt lent ion T ; Watson'n intri^MatiQi] 
of memory an the " rcUmtian of habit.' mint r*n Liu ing in 
hiologit'al' gui** tint Pfatooi* ammuc***, And making 
umi mice ii^nin of tb' sigriifk’nht nniib^y of linguist w 
J hokiphnusca 1 ; Dri^h’s vitalise ndiabiJitalion of 
4 eriletcchy ’ aa in Ariat-atle, with which in appropriately 
compared Clark Maxw^II'm " molecular < lemon ■ * fp. ££7 i'e 
C hild ’$ work on metabolic symmetry; and finally 
l^mbley’n iruiifili ritr on the ftotcnlirtlitiw of the brain- 
I'urtex uu a whole, by eiprrinmtflJ disproof of the 
+ localization of functions 1 which wax fashionable a 
gem-rat inn ago ; it i* now Hu- cmmnr of n bwiuti, not its 
poririon, that matter*. 

All thiis li'iuLs up to wliiit ituiv be taken ba fir. Flli-T 
own suggrot iniw, very tentative, nml designed rather to 
provoke further research tit iTuetal pel nt * than la fore- 
i ’lo**e tiny live title to truth degmuticully. The 
i* a ’ toletiJbgittaJ unity/ X0 emual connexion is paattiNc 
l»L*wri pliynical arid pwyehieak in the wuu*e arropM 
niiu-u DoHftrt»« whom by pot hex in * presume^ belief in n 
miracle. 1 Going lawk to the Piimynldv e fcfJerionctw of 
early Hie ptyehz emerged an an integral part of 

human experience, hyjxjtitaE izod— almost pcrwuiifitil i 
and Lt vbm I hi ■ spiritual anil corporeal rfualiurn of Pyllin- 
gorau mid doerahw I hid was refarmnlaftid by DlwarEca. 
But what i|rM-* the opiphenomenalint mean by ‘ matter 1 ? 
And whnt dw* the ideniisi n^nn by “ mind ‘ I t’jinnoi 
fofrfh bt> ranreiv^t an comph'mrnlary effect a or mod®* df 
Home more ultimate cause or substance ? Par un into 
medieval thought, * nature ' wa* not un-alive : J spirit ' 
wa* immanent in ' nature, 1 lih wish ihmilttiiH. Teleo¬ 
logical conceptiona also on not limited to Jiving things, 
[by are nppikcable at all events to the jtrr-firimj world, 
ami &o t*i I he new-liYinr/. fit lit again the COfivcptioD of 
tim* m already eiiroimtered in dealing with the “ con. 
dilie-red reflet,/ lead* to lie view of any ronacioct* 
organism aa hint dm ally conditioned; ami iiy 40 
ingcniuLES aerie* I he not ion of ' xenxitivity ' kix a gem 1 ru I 
property nF material thing* i* whtanod io include 
HMpOCBM to heat. tMilttity, ami gravitation itself: ami 
‘ perreption ’ in line Huconian is lij^tinguinlietl 

from organic ‘ Hcnsation/ IVc arc left with, til*' «nt- 
ceptJon (again bmzd on tfw^ How-lutor) df r mutter 1 hh 
mottwntnry aod fnilnted 1 mind, 1 which in lime enters 
' hicnircliic-ally " into iXalure, ‘ Ira nxfomij ng the mendy 
e|rfwhul into the enduring or psych iruJ/ 

Thifl attempt to show b bow & bioloftioul concept of 
' life irwiy provide an dlwerv-niidiukl baaie for metophyirica ! 
brings many lini 1 ^ of fruitful thought together into a. 
coherent ay.-Uerm and lea^ls to the hope tIuie |Jr. fCllb 
may soma tlay dtbor^V hi* idetw Oti llo- same or ron- 
eeOUATlA li sics, 

JOHN L. MYXkfiS. 


[May June, 1940. 

The Psychology of Fear *nd Courage r By Bdimrd 
ithi'rr. London “ PvnguiM Special^ 577 ’; 1 inn. 
IJSpp. 

This lit th - liook ix !taxed on bfudcul iiilk^. and 
eontAins much wmmJ Cldrke 4 Uid tniinxxl db-fen-utiun, of 
practical vftlup to mitlirdpoluipid*. Towardu the end of 
it the author i'cnfL^'n nU intention t 1 tx-hei ing that 

■ victory or defeat depend* on llte state of our fikof*^ 

■ and knofring that morale caei be wmkennl by unraut 
' fc«r, tfospiciun, hnt^ H Hiiper*!itk>uwuoHx, and guilt. I net 

* out To deneribo how throe more childlike cznntinnflL 
" fartorn eon b held in t-h^cjk. pn>vidixl. «if course, we 
' HxssgniKe them in good time' ; and m<Ht **t the ljo«k 
is occupied wi t h drdiiiTcd exam iunt ioli of t ho«ci unreal] E aro. 
aikil Hkinplc detection aunJ aicruulitioik of them. ' lint 
" with I be best wall in the world , 1 he goro cm. ’ I found 
+ myjH-lf caught up in the larger hwim*" . . , the -tate of 
1 our Morale depends ultimately on chose world foirro 

* which -el natkin^ al cueh other's ihmats cr kcs k p 
" continent* aE peace. Our war nuns are determined in 
' the Jong run by them* va*! fortes, Oyr marale depend* 

■ on our War hEehm p ; nod He ha> rtu dlfflaulty in inak[ng 
Ihe |h•-inI that ' a gomt war aim iueih! be derived In part 
' frank I he forces of love/ Hut why r in piud J h Pjro- 
wdlrtg m bln nwtli for hfeoti, bo rejeclx tho^- w hich 
fail to UldU\ Uthihh? i hey OVcnitep this tir that barrier 
Eu unity. Folitkok ndigiuia*, and other wiaiely-acr-epEcd 
nh^al- have ihuir own drawljackH. Freediim fi»r thj^ 
individual from all 1 uikduc influi-iir^ 1 bou n mw 
universal appeal, and htwtorioaUy Iia* Ixn-u 1 ihe most 
' reinarkubie acbieveTnCId of our deiutx-ratie tradition 1 ; 
freedom of ndion in turn prroumro that freedom of 
thought, which b Truth : and all freedom rc-peat* the 
■Mein 1 injunction ' hove thy neighbour ** thynclC and 
' claina fur hfelil lhe Maine elcuicntary rights that you 
l iaiitk for > ouwlf 1 ; fo #Uind from /for 

J, L H. 

A Bibliography of Psychological and Experimental 
EitNrtics, IB^4 I9J7. By Albert it. {'kandlrr 
and Edward X. Itarnhart. Brrkiiry. Cal. Uni- 
fWfit# &/ Ualifam iVj Ptt**-, I 0 JW. (fWmMdJpi 
I ftiivrxity /Viw#.) Quarto. IL+H) ftp. Uric* ti*. 

Tikis will In- su in valuable book <A nfoMye for workerN 
in a lnniv range- of isptx ial *ubjecta. when:' the [itenitun* 
Lb kmu.-utu.JLy Fea tiered, lt is cloAsifted nndff gcE^-rul nun I 

s|H:X'knS hcjnlings ; ajmjfLg the latter are awthfllie raspobee, 
tak'tkt. aiul ctoafion ; colour, tines, jM^ms. and pictun.-^ ; 
'■input by (Eln- German A'l'n/fkMkfrj^i). langnagi'^ait#. 
humour, and music. The order m odd, nml mmw of the 
Mtlbhcodinge ate quaint r ' ra^xnl colour prefer®nero ' has 
nothing lo do w ith L colour'bar.' Psychu-aiialyt n al 
works are oxtiml^l, ami a b-w other cttsgoHei whkrh 
ant recorded elaowhcrp. The initial drUc in tliat of 
Fechacr's first paper on the ' golden flection/ 

There ia an uidex of authors, and jui apjitendix tin* 
brevity of vhloh allows how thoroughly ihf cruiin n^oftj 
itas Ihvtl Mode. J. L. M. 




AFRICA. 


•Marriage and the Family among the Yak© in South- 
Eastern Nigeria. By IkiryN Ford*. Aondah 

SrJtrtoi uj fetmamy ft nd Political JSeitne# r ,lf»eo- 
ijraph.* tin Social Ainhr&poffrjrf, ,Vo. 1. I94L 
Price fe. 

Lferyll Forilc hnx already iJi^ribel, in ' Kinship in 
b'rilor,’ /ifflmoiN Attihroptdogi#l a \"sal. 1|, Eh3y_ the 
bilateral «apMii in the Yako kinship Hy.dcm—its 
‘double unihitt-rid OfganigataOik , 1 to use hisi Eenm, In 
this meini-Baritu Irihe, patrilineal drovpiU di-tH-rmim'- a 


man's infinl hp r-Kiip of Ebe muj^r territorial group—the 
KepWL -owl it* subgroup, ihe lineage group—the 
Epoiuuua. It alivi givex n-xinleni iaE and farming tight h 
ici l he village. Mu I ri lineal cIc-^atlI, on Ihe other hand, 
del ermines success io-tk tu property and to certain ritual 
dutiH HTid privilege, 

Fonie Jin>. Jil.-nii ra®titiufLed h Ehough Iw ho* nrvrr yet 
deecHbcd w fully, the nge ^t ay^tcio of i be Yuko which 
forma tln^ir second major prinriple of scx-ial ^rouping, 
Hy thi* KyrttlH the men and women id n worr! + rupnpwl 
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uf wvatitl patrilirkcnl chins are grouped together inio 
apo-acta* these Jilt ter being subdivided into 1 igMiUliB , 1 
a rsmnltur group which u usually, but flfll iifwAys, limited 
to member* of tine patrilineal elm, 

In tha preram Innfu^rojjh, Fords analyte the intftlttc 
Ekm r>f marriage in relation to thew two major principle* 
—the vertical grouping ha^l on dfw’cnt, and I he hori¬ 
zontal baaed on age - ur F perhaps, St Would be more 
accurate to rf|HMtk of three priueigihvs since u man owt m 
ubligntiUJlH to hih EuatrLIineal. kinsmen a.i wo It as to hi * 
piiinlinoiL 

Mating nilcs. *a he shows, tw determined by clan 
afiLlinrioxis. riinot; marriage is imihihilvd within the 
patrilineal clinfi + ind \n run' wit hill she mat ri lineal * Hut 
the nili^ pjvsmiftf; pc^-nuiriul relat ionship** a re rather 
delenuinrd by the sg^-t ioti since a young twin rdn only 
flirt with one girl in earh ngc-seE, Hut hi the il^riptJon 
of nntn j ia^- ritual which forms tbft bulk uf the paper* 
Ford® Stre^M the unpK^W tiil imprlani'e of the ago- 
group a** disliticf frotn the dnseislit-grQW, 
help the bridcgraom to complete bin work for hi* father- 
in-law : thane of the bridegroom* father help him with 
tlie feituf P The bride\ age-mat™ help her to collect the 
firewood for which Abe in responsible,. and those nf her 
mother and father also play an active part ami ntum? the 
many ritual obligations nf their TOatfro Ac the clitori- 
deetomy rite the gitTft mate* tnuko a payment to the 
loyu. In fiei, Ford* got* no far or to say that ‘ neither 
h the nuirriLineal nor the patrilineal kin of the hrtda un:-, 

" oh social units, Mneemw in the marriage rittlnln/ 

That a strongly developed age-aet system should leave 
it* imprint on the imditnlion of murriiigi' i* natural, and 
it occurs in other ooeietioH where U an imputant 
principle of social structure. Hut that it should obliter¬ 
ate the ritual expressinn of kinship Eis"* i* *0 unusual that 
hum cannot help wondering, on the basis uf (his mutrrial, 
whether Forde Inn* nut somewhat exaggerated thedomijL- 
ain e of the age-sf't. 

It U true that the age-mate* of each chief Actor in the 
retemuny Stand by them al ifVfiiy Riage in the rile, 
supporting them ami representing; them. They are their 
true ' Hcmfcl oquivilentH '. Vet, throughout the i ere- 
many, it i* the kiruunen proper who no* mainly con- 
Cfnied with tie- marriage payments, TI10 maternal 
relatives of the bride »hatv iUm marriage payment and 
are ropponsible for returning it in Mw of divolVc ; lie- 
rclativea* of the bfkb'i father and mother make cuixlri bu¬ 
ll nnm to ihc fcrust* the father's patrilineal cluucwn help 
to build the young coupled hemsc. and provide main for 
tlw roof. The member* of ihr uiatrilim-al rJiui repay the 
debts incurred by the age-Imi 1 <-h . Furl her, it nni -1 !■►■■ ft> 
uiembeUHl lhal it is the ngc-matca who mv riot 

the age-set, and age-mates are miuitlv iivi'iiiImt- of (hn 
name palrilitKal elan, Thu* The *ge-gttiup in HelLial 
fiU't- eoinciJeA Very rlonely with the df^rnt group, anil 
there its no hard and fm^t diutinettcmi l^twcxii I lie two 
M?hHi of ti<W. 

Funk 1 Eiiaki 1 ^ anuthiT point hi-F interest„ when he 
-iressOH the tt-jinsitory nature of Ehc family-grouping P 
«.r, e \n- father mother chiJllreti gruiip, kil-iMhip h 

he maintairiH^ dix- not originate in th^ Punitly, n- has 
liocu a--OMirtlfd in tnciHt nf the recant oxttfiffupdlQgicil 
stlKliei* i nor L* the famiEy thn nuclear kin^liip-unil from 
whieli larger umtu are huilt up. It hi merely a dome-lie 
«Kw£ation ln-iw^'en riieninu nwi tin 1 wmih.lji, whirli ifcs- 
children hom to [hem enter nE birlh und nuniiaHy kiai e 
at marriage. The individual family W tHTimpw*Ml * t f twi* 
diltillat uniEatend poupd—the father and the children* 
and the mulhn'r ami Inc rhihlron. and these twu over, 
lapping groups an> th# permanent unit* which East 
throughout u man'* life. It is ari instructive exorci.-v 
to look Bt the family from this point nf view* pftrtHmlariy 


H-ineo the genetic approach adopted by Malmowaki and 
others Ima nalmlly laid its greatest ^mpLuuix on the 
liiitnd situation of kinship, and iheroforc on th®atrenMh 
of the tie* uf the father - mnthcr-ehikl group into which 
eto’h individual ia bom, Ford® dinw a wrvh-e in this 
uiieL in hin previouiE paj^i- in forcing uh tu adopt for n 
moment I lie Irgnl fiction by which I he primitive man can, 
and ttges. hin idcntiScatinn with these two dint Luel 

groups - hi* patrilineal and hi* mnlri!incut kiin Thcw 
is not douht Muir the 1 list met ion i* grentont in tfu: c-aueof 
peoplca like the Ashanti, the Ih^nba* and the VflkO 
l hetii.-wUw, where Ehe iSuiil wta uf kinship ohlJgatioibi nrv 
not ofily obaHy ik>hiied H taut ako alnunt ceiuaII y M run rI v 
murkad. 

Hut even from the «at*»nw h-galisl ic |juinl uf view the 
union nf man ami woman in marriage eIom not produce u 
uncial group t'w eifufl, but unites the two individuals lo 
two Wl* of o laEives on either aide, f rht>tt> Uca Mat mul 
perrisE apart from the birth nf children. Throughmit 
tin* Vukfi hieLitlmjj^ ceremony i\w paternal and matertln] 
relalivea nf bride and bridegroom play no un purl am 
parE. Starcly it in an artificial abstraction La rCRanl (hem 

f'Hir ^>[ 1 * uf pcopJr who happen tQ ls L jHirforming their 
duties un the saiiic day, and MuE a-t tuembfW* of perma¬ 
nently and clooriy linked gn«up-<. After miirriago the 
bridegroom tuay k-ilvo the ^lome-tie unit of [hn family^ 
but his relation!* to bid parents are uo| severed by this 
•4ep. Ho vbitd their household, und may aend htx 
E'hikJrexi tu lie hraught up by them. F fo nay the family 
disappears at the mnrriage of the childrark, h to ignore 
the Mtnnig miii jLNj-nnant.it t gnuid] went -children lie, and 
*l»0 the fait that even mnong Uju Yak5. a father ha* 
rights over his children nft^j- ht* i* divorced fftim hid wifa. 
Apart from the legal ttHpftct, ie ouroly remftim* afovE that 
from the point n>f ihe Yako baby, or of the child of any 
nther roll unit group, the fiiEhcT^muEhor-child group u 
tbe nuclear unit, and llle bitalerul family k a psycho- 
logirnL reoliiy long befum? the unilateral cxiOiiuion* of 
kin-hip, Alid the ubligutions duo U* patri-kin and matri- 
kin are learnt by the rhikl. 

A girl':* initiation oOrvunmy, which is piirE uivl parcel 
oi the momago riiuah is another charaotcridic feature of 
this ini uniting ritual, Fonle poinis uut that ihis 
ttrcnmy, among the VukO. is a ' mibHily rite, the 
oipre-riion of the pa<--sage of a nubile girl to the status 
' of wife and prapecEivn mother/ This neatly sumnmr- 
iMa the probable function nf the female initiation-rit*-.f. 
auiuug I he matrllineal peopled of N. Hhodrsiu, and dome 
uf the t.rilhOs of the N. Traieivaal, and dialinguiKhcs, ihi 1 ^" 
tritier from thf L Ka^t African age-grmda j-wopii^ with mule 
as well as I^male ini I ial ioH-ri !(-*=. 

The toDuence of European value*, whether religious hit 
economic, on Yuka marriage mtUB lo he very slight, 
although it id of intcnst thni modem I'undUinna have 
caused a rcdm tLoo in the bride-prica insEend of un 
inc rease, os i-< fnofe usual. 

Forded material, < ol3<s-t.^| hy means of s aerica of 
family hin tunes in oner vilEu^-* is very rkdi and imluablo. 
It includes a liumlwr uf iable- gii-ing vital statistic, 
marrirtgi? pAyineafn. divorce histories,, the fmiUeory of 
pre-morilnl pregnatiri(x, elvr—a type ihf <tma thaE Euak^> 
puasihle a {jiiit-f new etaniiani in the study of primitive 
marriage itietitutkinN. * A. I. ft. 

Plan for Africa H}t Hitir If iutiru UTM on mrr^hKi !iopi 

fry A. t>«d Jm jw, Jf./\ f,uti/ibrj , AUtn d k 

f.'nui'n. IlML -TA pp. 7^. I si. 

i>r. Hinder 1 makert a pica for a unw HM-onomiE- 
fttljny in Africa. Cbptll fur social servii'TO trankparl, 
labile licalth, ixlllcation, control of fwt«L» fly, and soil 
iTfwioti- mtwt be provided hy the Jm|h^rial Govcrmwnt 
m the foriEi of Iron gnnta, or at lea^i at a nominal rate 
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(if Tlw rs ['-ruLUm- of £ftl! million in Will 

Afrtcu nncl flu* xunw jimOujit in ElMit Afrim ' cnitlti rlianui' 
h tlii' fare of Africa within o decade.’ Thii in nth HO 
rXtrHVAgint mim in view of the fact ihat Parliament he* 
already approval the eaqpeiidlture of £ftf> irnUion in the 
roloniol ompipp over a period of Irti prthfl, Mineral re- 
houtvor muwt ln i tflkfiii over by fho Slate, ao that their 
pmfllfl It uix be Used for t aH- benefit of the territory lo 
which they belong. A divcredfied economy must be 
dov^bpod fto that tine notive popukil toils 11 r>- tie longer* 
a* ftt pr***Tit in ■aitm- rippmiirnt on the 


of their exjtorf. trad* for own nueh laurie nEftraaiiica oh 
food. To illustrate her ckb& Ah* dweribtsIn *onie detail 
the preik’nl condition of two toloniw, Northern Rhodesia 
end t he Cold Craw t. 

Dr, Hinton doe* not dwciw* tire aocinlopbai im plica- 
tions of the Hf^hl ninij I ram format ion which die envisagi.*. 
Shf: might perhaps nrguo that the BOClftl stohil ity of 
siu^s African people* has already been shatterfd by mn 
alien impact which ho* *o far hronght with il too little 
t-orajU'ii^Mriij! advantage. Her cawe for an energetic 
tiputmetiw! policy ib unAfifttrtible. L. J\ MAJR* 


AMERICA, 


Dating Of Certain inscriptions of Non-Maya Origin. 

m A ff y J. J^Vic S. Thom jk^m. Tht&r+Uft4 A ppm* 
dX in Problrinv. _Vo. I ; C7ir?irpE> InriitutiQn of 
ll r i'^i*ap>T|7f0in, W*uhin0m £>*C** 1041, 

pp. and I ii /pw. 

The fAptw^iVdf A/ajTreweAw lo ProW* tot* an- a new 
*erie* of Carnegie publication?, and will be welcomed by 
ii II; ntliltottta. The object* of thr& are fiofc out by 

Mr, Thompson in the preface. The in^^ing qiiflutitiH- 
of data make it desirable that tionie at totnjat lo outline 
tentative ^Jution* «bould* an he pays, be made 1 hut for 
L the purport Of MUpplyinfl the final answers* but of 
‘ stimulating rcrtoarelv and that idthough wyeh pewih 
alTUetian* are ordinarily particularly dangr-nm* to ibd 
reputations of thaw wm h make them, yet pnjjr^ in 
nnr held hi largely through trial And error, Such paper* 
count sraet the tendency to over-*] :ednliKflt ion. which is 
now apparent, ill font rant lo the grout Wtilffl* nf the 
nineteenth conlxEry., 

Tfcie present paper i* *1 imubl iihg indeed, anil will HO 
doubt produce kwn lontrOVersy* which i* all to the gutui, 
Tbe *i art mg-po int ^ pnivjikl lay the diHcovory by Dr. 
M. W. 'Stirling in Southern Vt-ra Vrux of inwripl mn* 
with bar and dot numerals, but without period^ glyph*, 
Stirling rtuid one of tlnvse a* im initial writ"* date in thr* 
May* Cycle 7 and the other an an initial ceric* in Cycle U. 
A very doubtful inn ml wrcn with similar HOIntion ha4 
been found in the Pacific slop* region of (jiiDtrmakr 
Thompson racily proves I tail none of lbft*e can he 
rrujplitrtjv^ly pfshveil to be inLtinE wrii—. oral he haldfl that 


they anj not .Maya nt nil. Not oantent with lit*!, he 
BtUclu the futtmia Tuitla SlatuelEk" L Though 
ditch doubted the intorprrillticm of thin iiiHeriptiea» h yet 
it j.H now the official view of May* students that it jh a 
Mitya illillnl fterfe*. and i* the oldest hurtorleal one, Xow 
Thumppou t"Onlendfl that it is neither an initial serie* nor 
even Maya. 

Ho thiokti that all lhe*4> inwt riplfonfl, including the 
Tuxlln HiaiiH-1 in, are of Pipil oragin H wild linlr fruin about 
a,i>i 1100 -14511. Tn support of hit* thi^w he brings 
forward a large Quantity o| r*lylistic and ceramic data 
which Hflfm to be strong evidcim* ifl his favour. He also 
receives *ijfne i.iapport £mm the EmditionJi rwnftiel by 
the early Spanish writes-. On the mibject of the iti- 
srriptluiis he in not quite SO convincing. a*s hi» nrguEiaent 
1* rather negative than gKWifeive, hilt thi* is not the place 
(h h enter into the quartiorl* which Will no doubt be keenly 
fought. However, student * will do Well lo preserve an 
open mind Oh nccount of the weight of baa Other evidence. 

One may suggest TW Ihe age^ nf old men. mentioned 
by Torquemow a* u^ed by the pipil* are probably the 
WAuWizJtt. " okl age.' of the Asiec, n word which was 
used on a technical term for the period nf ltP4 that 

h* two calendar round*, not ft>r one inlemLar rouihi a* 
the author thiidM, "I'ho Fipil IrtTlgli^ge was a dialect of 
Aitec. 

Mr, Thompson eh to l*> copgmtnlated on T li i- Very 
original and thought provok mg eaasy. 

RK HAKD 0. K. LONG- 


NORTH AMERICA^ 


Evidence of Early Occupation In 5India Cave, New 
J A Mexico, and other Sites in the Sandia Mexico 
£IV Region. IS if frof-i- ^ Jt • Correlitlon of 
1 ' the Depqsitj . . . with the Glacial Chronology. 

By Kirtc Bryan. $milh*Qnian Mr^rrSL CWJVrfptfn*. I oL 
Lisa. A r o, ±1. " U'sflhtnpfen, 1041. tH pp. r with l&jtfai**, 
Excavation hy the Univoraily of Mexico from 

I95fl to EH iH Ium brought to light un^rUml evilfcnii^ of 
the sequencer of early culture in Xew Mexico. Tin 1 
Sa i li I ml Oiv-. high on tbe n-'jn'afjU'ni-nE fhuik of La^ 
Hnertai Canyon eaftl of Alhoquerqui?. S. Mvxkso, emiaizu 
tin. 1 following 4i*ph-3ir.- wf iliijKisiEn : below le rt*.vnt layer 
with jiMiiiLlvd pottery of Puublo 111 -IV—V style** n solid 
lnwertirtH j P ^presenting n nmist fierkai^ sewIinI u 

t v\nO&\ 1 Folh^jin " floor, ropi^nting a dry |i3i 4»--^ l . Ht*|uw 

this caijMrH 11 lainuiaEf"d ^■hrn j . frtim anoSiw>r hiurnd period,, 

■'□VeHng j .. oecupnEion-layt x r» with hearths. 

chamfteiorulic inip>uaukt^ r and ^ueli eram*U n* hcirse* 
Ihsnn, camel, uiuatodon,, oral niammolhs fn Matiftana 
Cavt-. iti the *i li i Li 1 ami, a nimiUr deposit aa* found, 
beneath a sub^quent iuyi^r, later than P'nlsaai ' annl 
equated with that of Gyiwiim (kv*s Xev^lfl- 

Thr StuyJia impleMnenLa havH' Solutrvon faat uteri which 
rludhuige further re^andi. The extincl mammal isperim 
ilid[eate the IuhE phe*r"* of the tVLiiconSiti glaH'-intiiin i ntisl 

l 


liorizoEiB roughly eom.'Bponding with Irxith Ful-aim and 
SllihIul cultim- have Iri^eri dcsriibi'd from HtsiilJbern and 
raaiem Siberia, though not yet from north-eastern. But 
in, Ih* absence nf intervening record, it i.+ mjt na wsarv to 
eonE](!*s such New VVorJil cullurx-s with Asiatic or 
Furopoao Eugeni ially the.-- New M p orlii cuhuma on- 
' bhfcilL'-making 1 cultures vksth (rudimentary nothai* tjf 
liresmmf-phiting Jl^ well, Oonencjilly they nn j I.’i •]*t 
P jJitolilhie., but have no more precis L^onnoxion with 
Aaifttie nr Kurapran eullum. 

Both Writers stale their facta and eortclliiiulus elCaHv,. 
nad iodepondcntCy. anil Dr. Bryan makes ^tieih’ idwerv-a- 
tiong on the tlepwition of VftVe-fltrata which are of 
ginientl LEpplkiiliori. What ha* 10 !*■ CXpladn'd i* the 
contrast between tin' ft hreaus deposit belwi an tht> two 
eidturw-lavcrt, and the stnlagmUe above them. 

,]. L, M. 

The P u yai I u p- NitquaEly. if j .V^in-u < ii'. S’iw i 'th 
fm a ('<i{vs/jfoia fmveravtifi'ontrihulitm* r* Anthropology 
■jll XXXII Arn York, liMUL 

This is on ticcOUht inf tin" re«^ extinct culture nf 
nil I inJ eiui Eraliving nt a rf'rt‘n r aliiVii on the Puget 
8c<iLud H Wtw*h illgt^n, t XA, Th* tuck'ly <d tln-4^ fitd Larin 
wan clearly re!ati*l Th> I heir divironirwot very rlowly, 
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tunl individual* MloplotL I In* patlom nf I ho smnoty of 
uim? or other of ihnir parents. under cottditkm* strongly 
colonred hy mispieion #iu] fwir in altaa*! nil human 
relation,-*. Statu* within thn noeiniy wn* achieve! rarhrr 
thus* nsfnM rir inherited : nkivTs did exist iiwiift the 
dorii?ty + but Wen? excluded from I ho social -t ruggkb for 
prcMigo. The concept at power. a+ a force external to 
the individual, hut oni* which he eould and should 
r^vuve or ol'iaiti, i*n* tin? prcdouifriatifig ihHumil^ in 
religion* and wWi*l life, and shamans wok? n( great 
iii]|x.irtflmT h though ihoy dtrl not acquire* wealth. 
Tutcniintio concept iims iseni to litfe lni'ti prewllt, end 
dine**? wow tn-atoil by herbal remedies aw wi-JI a* by 
tduuiumiPttIC pmclk**. A *eefol noddy of dubbitn 
n?ffti!4liun eKinlcd for the ddreim of certain powers 
Ocriiirally speaking* the piRi^iiion of powor hy no 
individual WA* rfommmlraled by ringing. a person'* 
"power sing h having a motivation tuiulogoua to [hat of 
Hw 1 potlatch/ Dw latter luul htw n different 

H’ttirifi, ilWOlvin^ definite inv italLona to stranger* of 
importance, not i^*ocjm»] with the 4 power ling,’ 
Property divisible roughly into three categoric^ 
ptflNPBt* which was E-jurteci With Dtv owner ; heritable, 
which remoim-d oiler hi* dcnlh in the pcwteawtEHi of bid 
family and coustsled of artirliw iwam$wry t9fHHtec; 
ELE3Hi ' esewrt B property, which wah dint rj baled. Di^ 


title tier tauu osidt&l ftn? the osrlwm^ of one article for 
another of the rano kind, fur the cxefciungc rif an article 
for one of a diflmtkt kind, for payments for material 
fH't-visf*, for jjayriicuts for twrvicra rendered by nhtthinna, 
and ho forth, Marriage woa exogunoilH. Jind the pre¬ 
ferred type involved an exchange .rf property between 
the parenlH nf I be parties nml i*In? the obligation of a 
participating family to supply a m?coud spoils* 1 in raw* 
Ml the di-n! b nf the lifft, The ndiilin-nnliip *iywi<Ttri WiUi 
bifun ate in type* but for vom# oatqgmea tlm generation 
type of lenn was urtcyl. Strict herhfrktfi in %i']uim[ti hul* 
wan required of women during mend rual km h Pre- 
cautions wort? token to safeguard ibn -upply of game nml 
otnwervo fix«l suppUrat general ty. JJug iHjt ronoeti ttrm 
made of cedar, and the sump t nor ^tk|r>g d ic«l pliable l&ark 
fur clothing. Dugs* uuiil ami net I la libre wens u*pd |o 
spin yam for textile. 

This acfount of the buynil up-N'imq unify in nactrful and 
tin»nnigh. end deni- at Lurigth with Mh tlw social nnr| 
material culture of the < rifoo, nfFonliJig u Valuable pictures 
of an extinct mode of life, carefully dwuiDGntnl as |o 
dourwH of ijli'i< rnukt iiiri, whether surviving mem Mr* of 
the trib’ or written uni lionfics. The Columbia Uni- 
yensity i» to ho eungnitulnEml on thm nddifbn to itrt 
iniportant nerira, 

J. H. H. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


The Excavation of a Large Earthen Ring-fort at 
p | Gamne* g Co. Cork, fti, Srtn /', 6 RtenM**, 
j I From Prortnil rtff« of Ih* fftyt/rtl Irish d crnfmi y. 

XL VU r Snlmi f\ tm. '2 I iH42.i. 77-150 pp.. 

Xll-XXItl plutf*, and 1-L } ft jhyj*. £ihjfitiu i 

Tendon (HVJlHama <±* .Vpfyulf). HH2* He<». 
Prrrr 7*, Ik/, nrf. 

ThkH fort, known u.-< l + whn-r , iihrrngh + and uituatrsl on 
thi* uplAkul foSd of Old Red Sundatoikp between the Uv 
ami Rmidult Min-<, in tbnt iilmtificd hy O'Mahony to- 
Rath Rni(hkxmn. in Jrbdi literary HOSirt'r^ tl® sea 1 of the 
L T i Fai'hudi bnmrh uf the F/jpltHv.hl* ruler* of Mmi-irr. 
whose faiunlpir iodm grarni.4on erf Com king ■ if 
COBM liens M>utb-westward arrow* the tidily hills iitN>Ld 
W hooii after the middle of Urn fourth tvntqry A,n r It 
is a rbg-forl of fivrf Overall diameter, with tittre 
bank.-* ursiL i.titchi^ end a compljonLeti mtniKC. Of I hc-c 
feaiuri^ rtrofeoivir 4 HEonlaiuMoxcavnunn fiimirthcs lhs« 
archisil^gicil reader with nn cXeoUent ru-coiml. The 
inTorinr, wfaers otmciicrol tracer were imfbrtiuiatdy ill- 
preeert'ed, provided intent t oi fuiuibtr kind ■ it* lusd 
Inv-iL ow m ppd by atk industry grtiup of ineUkl- workers. 
whijr*i Htone and doy mciuhK crutihlee and other 
nut^lhogkv] iminm tr-*n luola and other pmxlnem, 
inilh'hnn jzln*S «tld blOitzeworb make n rmr*t dlumi- 
natiikg as^mhlage. The leading piooe H ihi 1 Emni -i d ami 
vnaEmdk'ii braun button., with b^iiliftll rrt-keEi- ih^igifc 
in nwtwii incEal, which by it h .style rndMen thai in 
the early nixtb cenEiity tln-v poopJi" were in cli>te loudi 
with cooker# OI^I inwm tjf the ‘•imilarfy * in uinienttni 
hikngijkg-^Hjn’]* in Britain, A grealer ^urpriM- wtiw tlio 
dwwreny of a giHid deal of ]Hriftcry nf In:- Runon or 
wide Roman tyjH.% which. Like iln.it at the romirth 
tnuoarttery of Tinlugel. wita apparent l> imjsorksl from 
France, and pi^rlm-pi m port locally irniCatts], The 
excavator in hi* SnmmQr^ nml Dr. d. Hyau in a 
Hitiorizal Appendix, point out Dm I like divi-ioii of 
people into dynast in' i^iEh nil^l ouE rm\ pvmuw^l 
taoUenee by ihe king* of Irish Ntaters. wla-tber large i*r 
(as heref niiualU in. the ' I'apiltJ ? fort* assei-ialed witli 
(heir kingnbip^ which Dkcu «nnJ rather a^ i-entn-* nrf 
prestige and for ocea*icmal galheringx. Tlk? dintovwy 
that |he X T f Kaihai^h ' capita] " was aE the ?*aikio tittib* 
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the heat of a h-poelalijisd group of skilled mctnllurgislH i-i 
of particular inten^t m neither of the aiilhom britig* 
out very dwrly for the light Lt thrown hui Dk^ inti- 
male ndiltEokl of rnolullurgy and Die art* with kingly or 
Jirituvly ptran-r in early (VItie rvxiefies. The Garronc^ 
(’sravatij n is incfmf <lf Inrpin flunk purely Brrlm*?E(kg^iil 
value, ft, p/c. HAWKER 


The Cuneiform Textt of Ras Shamra Ug4rit. Ify 

H f'hiwie F. .L Sekatffvr^ Published /or ihr HtilUh 
Academy Lorttftm 1D3V, bj' - rt)’,™- 

lm> pp, . jdu torn* and i 'IUt*i rp t jVii^. /v j' nr fcu. w. 

In Dkf ^diw^ijeh Lectun-n for VJtW M, SdbatifTer Itkow 
eapitarliis cfe eorvfitto m the rkrtvy of Fighting Kturu-ej 
auiunuiriiPfi 4 Sit- m$uUk of nine HMaarjii*' eVavalitJU. 
He R-girirt with whnf Ll Inis rovca|ii| of th^ history of 
Ugtirit, This o^esma to Imvfl boon an importntd rilv 
from (lie lifEh milkwiEuiCl till about MOO n,c,. when jt 
was dnatnpyed by r inwdans from tW norih, It* |x>tiodi 
of grenleHt ijrrjiqx.^ity wiia from r. 3tk‘M> I3trii, t'sjxsdally 
Dk* Innt two Dfi&Mei, 

UgoriE wjir a L s ity when? many (‘LilEurca met, In Ehn 
fourth mUlqyilum and the fintl half of the Diird, Mtstojiu- 
Inn-jian inftlieilrtS wait strong, am! lilor it wan for long 
patriotle under lhi« auxr-mlnty of Egypt. It! lb MM-nud 
mUlenuiixm tlw Kumlc nnfl Milaninmi clement in 
important. At oil pwiocb the eODDcxion with Ehe 
^igean wax cIe^’, and in Dh 1 fiftcenDi and friurtcenth 
rciuiirir-. h<k many ortofa^lH of Mywnjcuii e y|^- are fivuml 
n* to cominit’ Die uuDiur tlkat them wm a Large oolouv 
oF IfyVniia rmftanvn in the city. 

A library Vu found, conliininr a gn-.tl nunibt-jr nf 
baked ejay tahkta, including writing# in an fdphitvtlr 
Hcript da ting at latest from the fourteenth I’cntury and 
therefore ihu. OoHieet known. Diet tommy;- and etln-r 
dorumr-ntfi jdsoa that at lmat six laugubige-s, ( p h<cliirian, 
Kuriji-rjiin. Dabyluninn, l-:gvj"Dan. llittite, Luid Cyprisit. 
W4-P- in um- ai l'grini at this time. The Hccutur writingH 
iuElude «lijjlHim.tvtic P mmiuwidl and lutHlknil toxts, and 
will*. Tin.' religion^ irxt* ar* L fur incn- mimefuus. am I 
vottafi^t largely of mythological poems ifoollng principal k 
with Dkk duinga of the CaiUtatiUe goiU, TTihw pnent* 
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wcm diseusnod by Prof^sor Hook* in his SchH(*'trh 
Lflqtqm for 1 yAj, 

Ti'jftH mml ^Kt'AVHtannA ahnw that tJu« nitf af the (ImiI 
played on important port, tuid in many of the tranbe nn 
dnvkfla, flimiJar id those found in Gr«k» at id Crete, for 
Hupp lying thn dead with liquid rFlrvehiiHiit. 

Thf dearript ion and dlustmtinna of lliew? very ini- 
portent oxcrtvAijons ii» excellent. The translation is 
rather too lifomL RAGLAN. 

Origin of the Far Eastern Civilizations : a brief Hand¬ 
book. fly f 'trri M7.i'ffwy 

f nMiMian HW Biiritfrfruwi Staffir,* A Vo, I. 

M r nifffAtw^eaii!, 1U42. 53 pp. r 12 ptaU*, 21 trjA Jirj** 

Tin-*, the tin** cif the aerie* of Wur Background Studio-a 
epetwornd by the Smithson ten Institution, i* devoted 
appropriately enough to the origin* of the lind uf the 
United XaIEouh to tnko lk Eietd again*! the A^nwor 
States Tine author, Ur. Bin hep. who nHjui rra no inlm- 
duelion ius a contributor to Chinese arcchsolwy* ^nijkn- 
eiaew Ibc focal role of X. Oiinu in the cultural liiston of 
I ho Far Fust anrl r inciikmlatl) 1 , the derivation and much 
retarded development of dvjh^itian in Japan. At the 
jumw liinr he In at |>rtiu* to kIiow 3u*w many of the leading 
demon n$ of riviliza t Lon m I he KurKus! have been derived 
from t ha Xt'iir FbaI and from India. Of tho two main 
rtjijn^ , tin- more northerly or eteppe route was the one 
■ l long which ft number of fundamental trait# reached 
Chinn from The Near Emit, notably copper-working und 
ifliwpdiPHliiip, which first appear at ils eastern terminus 


in the rliakolitldc culture* of Kanina and 8hanai. and 
wheat, wheeled vehidc*, and animal (taction, including 
horse-drawn chonoEia (note the Lintler cHwIc^ikw, 
PL 3. 2) which I'oine in with the full Bronze Age. On the 
ather hand,, certain e raite. name uf ban in- importance, catm* 
from In din by the Burma road, numbly ri^-c ultivution 
(Xcolil hie], the domestic fowl (Bronze Age) and, probably + 
iron-working (* P S00 n-n,}* 

The I’ldjroUUuc and, lo a Less I’legn^. th^ Xeolilhic 
slnpra of For Ellftenl idvilizntiun lire dealt with rather 
HiJiiuiLarily, as are uko the opening hUi^h of the Bronze 
Agc, uhiLii w hii-li comparatively little is known. Fuller 
treatment, in which the influence of H, G* CiwF* 
excellent book TAt Bitih nf C’Amui (I39hj in ftpjkarcht, ts 
rti^ortiDd to the mature Bronze Age, (hi. 1 period of the 
Sfrang And Chon dyna*tjtw T in which the Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion known to HlfttOiy is already limily root«L 

The functional method of treat edcfi E is admirably 
adapted to the authors purpose of presenting a picture 
of Chineae ncriety in ancient time* to readers umie- 
ipnurLted with an'lift'oEugical jargon. Under headings 
Miirh ah Social Organization, Economic Development, 
Trade and Trftr^portatiorL, Arts ami ("rafts. Warfare, 
Hunting and FUdigmn, Dr, Bishftp passes in review the 
leading uifpst ifl of life, helped out in the ease of tbe Jeter 
period by evidence from literary sources.. The teat is 
enlivened by 3Lm■ drawings and half-tone plates, There 
is a acfactad id I>1 infra phy of rather over forty ite im. To 
sum up, the handbook ia well written 4iftd w^H turned 
nut. adapted admirably to ita purpose.. J. G. £>. C. 



PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Naivasha Frail Skull and Skeleton. U_ v L. S. B. 

LmJcty Journal vf thf few/ Africa Natural 

Bittfortf Sariiitp, I'o/. Ifl r 1(442. Pp r 1 05)-177. 

Thin is a preliminary report on a human akcfotOQ 
eseavateftln 1^40 from a fin« a few miles from Nalviaha. 
If ia Missignmi fo tbs ddsiig phugc of eIh? Gnmblian 
l 1 ] li vial [K 1 riod. and juumciatcd arEi facia an- ha id tn 
nwmb$i! th4>-»e of the h l*pp*T Aufigruidan Phase ,J r/ 1 


'but mayjjrove Eo lm ft alightly Later atftge. aa yet un¬ 
named/ The Skeleton in X Ini t of an auecng man und the 
Piknll IH fairly well pwrved ami of ftamo napim* type. 
Thfl cephalic index of 04 i^ remarkably low, feaembbutee 
to E he Gldoway skull from Tanganyika is noted, while no 
h Lsggcfi t ion was found of very ckwA aflinity to any oEltur 
piY-hjatoric from Kenya, 

G. 



biography. 


H addon—The H e ad - H unte r* By .1, ff i n^wfen ^ ** iyy i'ft. 

Ca r r)bniiijr i > icrrh/fif t !M 2. jri'i — 1 (SS pp, „ 

7 Sm. Sco. 7#. (kJf. 

The henijc figure of Alfred Curt Hadden would 
justify a hui^raphy of much sen Til »t ^utwmnre than 1 la m 
volume of 31 is. (JuiggirL, light ami n^ikhEi- iih it ia ; but 
his admirer* will Ik- glad enough to have thi* 1 riluUe to 
him r whkh Jia^ ap[a j aircH I >m commendihly Main nf t+'t Id^ 
Io^h while (hey wait for Oile of inori' aoli>i ami iserioua 
proport ioiLS. 

In *ix chapter* !Vlfti. Quiggin hJcaU with e)h< Hrwt 
twenty yws of hti life, hin live y^vira m Cmnbrklgft an. a 
young man, hirt iwnfity yean at Du him, ami his work at 
Cambridge from IH1KJ to 1^40 (Chapten V and V"!), riving 
a meparatv chapter ( 3 \ j to the Tqnf* Si nur* Fv|hm|l( fou-j 
T he tkalancm <hf eropfaeaiw In thirf- ieJtrrne falls on the 
earlier ruf Rodufton'H ran^r and on his struggle for 

the rw opiumi of nnlhn>|K)logy in Cnmbritl^, 

While it i* probably I^h> neon io ajipraija* wiih wcunmy 
hi- latmiDHtt i'ontrihuUon to lienee, Haddon has 
^wThiitSs orcupirvi in Britain n posit ion somewhat cocn- 
pbrmble lo EIniE of Franz. Boas in the i'aited Slater, jliuJ 
one nuty w >-ll In- inrliueil lo agree with tike uiitlmnw Dtat 
it i« not unlikely t hm Hadden 'a gift of imqiiring othnn. 
of giving them enthu^unin and of getting Ehem to work 
cm his owfi oxArting bres^ may prove to have bc-i'-n hi* 
most utqkhrtant gift of nil, even I hough rin- (am bridge 
KxpcditkMi to tbi- Torre# Straits tri at oaw an etxfclnly 
new Hfandlirti of nnthfoi)Olo^i^l field inquiry und n'jvjrt. 


In n^gunl Eo the UniverBLiy Mtk«um of An-haiulogy 
and Anthroi>ology he L'ambridge. Mrs. Quiggin hna ]*r- 
lm.pa dboeribed J tm h ton's ctmlributiona in Auch a way 
that ft eft#ual leader, ignorant of the museum^ htitory. 
might uaerLbe toHad4Ion Eltc endit ubnoHt for itacreation,, 
doing an injuatti'e I bus to Baron von Miigel, and, incj - 
dentally, tm reviewer ink boand to dnsent from rh^ 
atetenutit Ihrtl (he Homiman Mu^uiin bt^E unllwtlitd 
Haddon'u ideal of what a museum nhouht he. More iIliifi 
once when lie venturt-d tp uphold, in cnri verbal ton, t>q*o- 
fogicml a* prT-ferahfo to googt*pbitSi-I arrangemont r it was 
made trufneirntly clear to him that such was not the 
view of Dr. Hadilofi. ami that where foth HidhtHh euuld 
tFOt fcje 1PW(3 atEDIlltailOOliaJy^ ft geogniphi«aJ ftmmgnmfnt 
iuimt prefcrtvsl. 

In the Select Bibliography ft li^t uF two hundred and 
twenty out of over six hundred of Haddou A pubhiratbonH 
is givrn* It in peibAp* 4S pity that the full list W ft* not 
printed and po rruvde readily aecemfible for ndervnce. In 
any case the Frctlidentlfd Addteffl ufL 1 Yftrtipsn " to the 
Folk Lon' Society in LQfiO \FM-Lor? r XXXI) ahouhl 
wrteinly have been included and probftbly also the 
E-nJltton 1 3 334) of the /fijitorp af A nthr&pff}rhj\^ 
which dFfTem a gmki dtftl from the origiiuiE work of 1011>, 

Finally, one would we Loom* In auutlwr olitbn ft fw- 
wnrding of the unfortiuiftti'' uja'ising lantettre of the 
Mm, 

But tln.MH’ an> no doubt minor mutter* and HanldaFi 
liaa many pupils, followed, and portfouloriy at 


L TO ] 
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CniubridK*, who will )«' grateful to Stn<\ (Jiiivgitt for tlifw 
account of him. which iu M (ilif ami a fnK|m<nt 

collaborator she mhoulii be jiHrtif'kildiriy W('l]{|uulilioO to 


give tin, and which Im* jlh iln frootiiquWi n reproductive 
of the fine LJn/.Ui ]»orlntil ihnt odom*. Urn Huddon 
Library, J, H, H 


SOCIOLOGY, 


Vi I rages and Towns at Sod at P« t tr m T fSy lifnoy Kutnar 
Sartor, Vaicxittii {Ch xjrksnrrtty l 'htiltrrjf ?) p J1H 1. 
W PriwX*. I-L 

^rknr'fl position ia ihid. while dm- group inny I rig 
behind another in certain raped*, there should be no 
ilrdmdicn bdnwa 1 " and J floctolqgio coIo- 

smile,' to use thf French terms. He will have nothing to 
do with the false dichotomy* of en*i imd weat* country 
mjmI town. Horn ati mltlim has much the same features 
everywhere ; youthful idenlhBm or hedonism, iniddlft- 
am‘d and acquis itivcne&H and ho on. Hr scorns 

Spengler'# ideal pennant as ft figment of u-iahful flunking. 
At the same time/ho we w* lie ailenhacs the Bengali 
Swadeshi movement of 1905. Ht> ako object a to all she 
theses of philosophers, theologians nml who 

frunic some ^ L htinn or other that pnteinU to b i% final 
consummation, It would have been interesting to get 
mow on this subject Ffoto uu Indian thinker in view of 
the fort flint a foiwnmmfltion haft l^n surh n general 
feature of ayntcme of thought that have amusi-d ontllll- 
aiaftm. The fong-miBtaiired enlbiutinam of the non- 
Bpd'iikliBt British public for tJiPexpression of n ^oniiuiniEia- 
tkun given by Handel's Hallelujah Chorus in a romarkabk- 
swiotogicfll feature; and not lea - remarkable is the 
Marxian vision of cnmiminiftt awirty and it> nationalist 
mod Mention in rovcrnl yearn in V.3J5JI. The creators 
of the VersaillesTrutv and Hie League of Nat Lons r agnin, 

I'aid insufficient attention to the process of cliange. and 
Sarknr'.i has value in iu iruiMtcnr-f that rtmngy Ami 

struggle ire likely to go on unceasingly; Creative dis 
equilibrium is a feature of life H which in chiiracfcrtzud by 
rcasolcau mutunl iuthnuice* of living groups and their 
euvironineiits ; each afters both the other tmd itself, 
Stirkar m *Wiv-i woeiolppy in general, and 

writes with special i Hum E ru I ionh from Indian condition*, 
though ft]_+o wit h eons in it Table knowledge of Euramerican 
life. He deplore* the Idea of ruling mam ’ and thinks 
history sites the osmeterttfa of irutocrviii^ ; one might 
add that it record* muirily tin 1 l an^qui'ndu of choosing 
tho Maraud* indeed often the third or fourth, beat! The 
l^athuTogical traodilfctfi of a ruling group [hut must tram 
ith muscle* by tentiis because it is in/ru tfig to carcy a 
1 1 nIf-pound jmncl is held up tu ndkltle, and theft 1 ar. L 
sharp comments on Uh> high safari as of foreigners in 
India not only became of the e-oms ton poof country but 
b^^ auiSi' of the EtWRloJily it r-n-ntn-e. And yet tht- author 
mw tliat tho roniplelri w~Lthiirftwu] of the 1 ESritJ^h from 
I mb ii is* policy that can proceed only very graiiually. 

Worker crititiics Iwu3i the Indiim Congress and tin* 
Muftlim League and Hahaaahlui r I’OTuhlerinse the two 
hitter lift iKimlli-lK, He Keeo^ to -chare tho opinion of 
home ttriteA that bulf the Musliru pej mint ion of India 
may be rniirudervd battle to the bnguL\ a view ihnt is 
* t roiigly e ha I koged i ri nuuiy wh -1 bird brawl quarta nc. 1 fe 
aiqiarently looks to a further sta^uin agitation for jralite 
H-al 4duuige in India, with hi hour and the poor nion- vejciiL 
than ih, the past. He also ■■».-!■ h struggle ahead in the 
west and np j nkft of the probability of a grout hegemony 
War in the next genvrutioii- 

The bvdk i« highly dLB^ulftiiivi' and net very closely 
knit. It uiws the wdjeelLve " totalitarian * in some pki vn 
where 11 total B or 1 romplrtt * vuuH lo tie more 

appropriate -l nil one luu to g* 1 ' u.-ccri to hoiih’ quaint 


axpn^iatiHis. It i*. however, t hough I fill nml Huggestive 
and worthy of stu+ntinc by those who um iiih-nnilnl in 
sociological method as well as by thorar who art? Rjuvinl^ 
conroraivl with India. 

Ha Ja Fa 


A Demographic Study of an Egyptian Province, 
Sharqiya. . i . 3 /;■ '-'irjv f,k\ oil 

iS'oaMfW Anthr&polvtfif, *Vft, S. London School of 
Kcorwtn iCa timt Polititial Xcirntr, HWlf. UU pp, ; 
phir^ */ffiph* r mfdtw* I*rtce 7 jt. fid. 

This Important study in lisn-d ou Eield work fts well Oh 
on sbatuticoj .Oiutw*. ' Itn bnportou^ lies in that it is 
thr liM detailed regional study of the growth* distribu> 
IuhEI and eetiditkni *4 tho Egyptian peasantry to have 
la-cls piiblinhel, and t hat it provides data for «ui analyst* 
of the MKhiVvanatm*- probjiwiw of nimi EgtpE with n 
view to exploring the Hti^ fthavg which nuielioralion and 
PfrtOnl n ict ism might bo carrier! out. it eozitaina little 
Thai i» hew in mBthini. but lh a -iu-ees.iiui comhiiiatioii of 
demographic and iw>cia!ogiefit miUmaJ and pjft>viiles a 
shrt^vifLl cvabiatiun nf retilrhM and vital slaEistinh 

for ibftw 1 who winh to understand the problems and know 
I he pil fulls uf Egyptian demography. The uMidy hoM 
I'Orried out with tlioftiLighn, ami combines the 
acvuraey and objeetivily of the Scholar with tho under¬ 
standing of the UatiolinL 

The province of Hharrpya occupien boithi £1,000 uqunre 
luilt 1 -. of I he eastern Della arid lieft between Lake Man- 
zolal'i and thf llejuf of the delta, Bather 3c^ than Imlf 
the fttvic is FUllivitel by irrigutiuu from the Mile, it^ing 
iraditunnel emps anil pielhoda. l'h«- larnl ts fnmiel in 
xinnH holding!-, mainly of jcji» I ban one aero ; tho 
popidalkpii numbered ju*i ^ver a mOllon in L»^j. 

r Hi^ annlt ^is of the main demographic feature*! covera 
the growth of populatjon between 3 and lt+3T, viral 
rttatLstii^. enmpcHvticui by »gc nod scX, iltld includes 
Uis-fui »■[■[ iiiiL*-in riiarringc, tile family ami I he hounji-hcjld, 
alld ccoltOiUie cutidilkjns in the provi^w. The distribu¬ 
tion of population lh treated In relattoa In gisumphicul, 
ewnomir and ft*cWI foelor* nnd there t- whip uk'unaiQii 
h if the appb^rlielL of nn optimum criteriun. A brief 
sees ion reviews the economic condition tiF the pi.^opla « 
tbt- -ubject tilaborated in n i omfuteim/Ulary paper hy 
the author on " romliliotiM of Life in Rural Shanjiya ’ in 
ihr- Socioi&fficfil Review YoL S'J .; tll-lilj. J’hr work is 
lavMity provided wish tnii|f^ r graph*, nJld ompn. Data 
are not aval table for study of biological fncture such u* 
fertility arid rtpnMind ion rates, and Like nil Hr-it mtudics 
jt rufferw jueviEntity from lack of cmapaitil iVO regitmul 
data. It won til Iiave been ifilervsEing if more luiikl 
have been miLEl^ of coiupariiioRft between the lunger- 
M'tllel art»as and the ruirth eaHtcru oJt the dra>r1 

border, where llatlw fh-fncii^ havi^ become -witled. 

The U’Xt ^Lifh-rs OCH'imicino]ly from nml me di^ U*#icm 
id point a that might well have hwn cHPUsiilcred aximtilatie 
in a monograph intended primarily for m penial ip t ft. 
3om*' nf the inbles might hiue been hHliir^j nod uiaitr- 
nlUro valuable by .H-orting, The wtudy IhjU fnr more Ehan 
regional vghte and Ik a sign ill cunt coutrihutinii io 
Egypt inti dcmngra|ihv r . 

®. n. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burial under Houses. 

Sill, We hive had ample example* uf tmiiii.1 
bneutli hottot^ bell) in pruhistarif tinhai ami 
im>^ AQPiB of i he backward jusopkw of to day, 
but it may not i*‘ generally known that the custom 
ptvvailed m the Simih of Krance. to rnjrow n ktlnwlidge. 
li mi I the end of the nmcteeni h notary, and {*o far** T 
know) may not yet hv quite extinct, 

(Ju teiv mother* Hide my #Mlv*AttHlt jih‘ from 1 b rn vend? 
atkii frihEii Nordi Italy why i\t ii into 

BwflEtirtuid to cjh-ul|*? peiwocutioo- Among their dew* 
ecndarits tliere hfth, been n tendency Eo many into uUUf 
refugee f ami he*. ar to mury Imek to the land of origin. 
My mother's fire! ccmniri and her sifter nmrricd Fn-ucb- 
men who won* brothers. Kug^n& and Albin D. 

Each and cull Lvatid, ji knrM estate and a 

hunilv maiteiorL iti lbr neighbocirhtxMl of Nimi'rt. lender 
H ,nh hyu>«- wart The family* vault- My aunt \wl thi.-v 
clnmtl out and a family tomb built in the ground* in 
which thr remain* were in term I uiid the bau-w modern- 
irtni. Sdy ■■oLiftiiL w hs not s-h |t*irl ii ulftr. The ground 
JliHNr of the hfiio w-fr* nurd iirt rarl-slh’d mid gem-raJ 
st^rt|r f and eontuioed the faintly vaujL The family 
lived on llii' fiml floor which approached by sloiui 
Mt*|M H>LitNLde. T)w fop nf the lioustc Me voted to 
silkworm culture. 

When I vwited I he pUe • ■ my ratiftm Roger look me 
round anil, u* wo laa^xtl the side of th^ hnuoc, rappel 
with hi* knuckles oil U» walk and pakl l “ Man pen- eat 
la nt tmm grandpere uunm 1 " 

I I n LI I been unaware of e Iipk custom and wufi much 
amazed. 

Staying at the other n-stato with my aunl £ found that 
ll jL the Pretantanl families m that neighbourlitMjd either 
buried under tin- hotne or. iti i-ompIinrH-c wish modem 
ideaib had a tolnh in their mm ground*- IV miking m ih 1 
neighbouring field*. I found fit wral grim- -I,dm by I he 
Held at do. 

Then? wjl^ at that I Line a nowly-mado Pratwtaftl 
gTftveynrd. hut I ua^ iokl it woukl not he uwlh Every¬ 
one preferred la keep thsif own dead. The reoNUi given 
for the rtlltam was that at the time of the AlbigHri#c* 
jirirl ihi 1 Huguenot h, unless tin- dead w ■ r>- hi tried under 
t In- house. their gruvpw wore Him 1 to be d* -h v rnkHl. 

Thr bud burial under the- hou*e that I know nf was 
ibut of the infant grandchild of Engine in 18911- 

tln tho otln'r t^Tun-. I hi" garden toinb -* im in u*o well 
into iho pjywent iisntnry. My uncle, aunt r anil lln'-ir 
daughter an- all inU k rtwl there. 

Su fir art I knaw tljrn- hflw bryn Jim n'- i-rd d^tlw in 
tbu* family = hut Hinre ww hfuk^ tmt I havn had almiwt 
no nows. N. E. mffiHAM* 

W« there 1 'Cupper Age 1 ? rf. if Ay, I #12. 

Sek. In MHL h . 7-3, 7-1. [ find tho phrnsn-> 

L Cojpp-r Ag- / Mol a I Ago/ and Stano ,\^ 
iimhi by highly eOEnjietont anthrojpologjrtt^. 
nnrrwdy. C". F* C. Hawke 1 " «nd V. tiunion ( fi ld l ip 

tl rf">uuf ruit to i» uiLdorutood ihul I >n> flnu \to*< of 
i-EipgA. L r bolongH to th- StotkO Age r bt*?aus4.‘ to primici^ 
taun cippeft fouEid i ei th^ rutlivo rnoUllie condition, wart 
loondy *inft sicinr-. Thin’ wrt* fio Copper Ago, If by 
thie lea nuNitif tlio u. 1 ^' of rojTper ubtlMldtl by Kinolting, 
thjon it form* Jiart of tlie Motallurgie Ago. MlUift 


cultural csialenoo is dwToiblo, 1 .lubtoitp into a Primnirdial 
Agv [of w p cwkL bone, dbvlif ctc.} P a Stot^ Ag«-, ueh! a 
M^tallurgic Age> Even when the magic art of nxtracliiig 
iTKital out e?f j^toni 1 " hail been dkowntlt and ruHalhiTgy 
w n.n tKkm 4 t ] (4H nniovint of ifufini Uwrnl iii ihu world wji* 
4 i 11 n 11 (or a vhty long tiEiw^. Tht 1 uiakiiig of cajit-iron 
fi,rht bnutgld irH'tal into lavish and widely OX tended 1 ^'. 
The metnUi found native cm the- Htirfai>i of the earth* 
aiiiire iHirtiL-Lilarly ]i'olil, L-op|Jcr H aEvcr T and fncteorio ittiPi. 

appreciated by pHniB^ man, but all of them to 
him were only ^tenra tiitil could be hammered intoahape 
without loft* i*f mibflimfiPi U quality tlLat we eioW denote 
a* niiilloabiLity. The ari of melaUujgy^ marked a eww 
L- ni, lint it began probabty with the feat reduptian, by 
tire, of an EHQdi^l chopper UUDStwh tuualling of 

iron ore waa long il+'lii.ysrtl by the n-lativt* 1 difficultji 1 # of 
llii- munition, om- of which wan l>ie Bond of a high 
temi^nituo-. KjVTtD. 

V iftoria h BJJ. 

An Old Pwo-Karen Alphabet 3 ErrlU-f/, Max. H«43 h o. 

Owing t ei sevens! nrinicr’s error* m lb’ feiotnole 
at the end of art it 1 k’ No. 5 flirw-M ^1. 4, Ji) I should 
like to rewtktl a^ follow.s shp phnuHii? valui- e?f 
rmpiie of the cchnrtOTiKntH in the table oei ]*. !H. 

No. 3, Vojh^ii veliu- uii*4l 1 \ -wf in mu tj*r) n 
No. 4. Envoirertl jan fc |ialiiEiLl 
NV $. Voiced prepoiatot hums I ( o)- 

No. ID. Unvoired pre|uilalal fricattvCr 
No. 14, Voiced pain taL seFiii-voweh 
No* HI. A r ofced velar fricative, 

Xd. 21. Unvoiced uvular frip-ativc. 

No. 22, Voiced uvular ffii-wEi vt:. 

Thn' symbol (l) lengiht rui the pnx^Ung vowel. 

It! the Et:xl on p. 17 the character rftpntaUy g«veri ftfl 
b slioLikl lw- rephiwd hv canaomuM m of e i m ■ alphabet. 

Hi, MAklX. 

Ao Unusual Fiiot Implement from Egypt in the 
5thgm*i» Collection, f y, M vx. HMi h . ^2. 

Sin, The flint implcmenf * I mOwrow I by Mr, 
VMErther in M ax. 1^43*31* now In the Pitt River* 
Mus lim fit Oxfonl (No. IMQLl3 r 7«Ih « H J in. hmg rtml 
l he chord of ih# j|Ci> ih al^rEit tj in. A’ he smya, the mark* 

H hf UKt 1 .I i~i’ on the coast/ ,-ide, extcuiduig Over nl huh - in. 
a | the middle of the curVI?- If tin- implement were Ji 
rtliaie *<r d raw * knife, one wouhi eXJjeW them' 
nrurks to lie on the IKIftida of the n-urve. The wcrtiEUl of 
I he object i* FitainoiLil-like, wiih a high rtil^e on IhieIi 
fArex. and uneven and lumpy on one h^-. Odp getn Ehu 
imprMdofl that the imph-Fiieiit waa meant to be n curved 
knife with a thin, Hat secErno. like Use next one in tht- 
rcillcvtioil. No. 7tl2. hot wm- n^udemed, a* many 
other uf mir specimen#* were, Hinn^ the Fmilt-rin] was 
sntraetablc in further linking. Wnu^o of tit -Mx-tion ami 
luinpfru**. Hu- abandonc^l totd may well have bm 
ul^I ji_rj i| rough chopper - Ofit 1 nftea £mb Eliat fools nnt 
gijHld rBfliigh for Eliclr original purjui-e are rmplayed for 
rough work in another. 

Tlse Hint i* Egyptuin. Pmftesur ^ligrnan's remark^ 
about tht* iixrfatsi- simply differentiate it freun ihi^ 
went bored paJnjbthie i nlpleiuent*. TIsf* mughcd-OUt 
ahape ftiiggi^Ss the < hnlculiHiie psdoti, 

T K FENN1MAN. 
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MONEY*BOX MADE AT EWENNY, GLAMORGANSHIRE, AND IN¬ 
SCRIBED HARRIET SIMPSO N, JANUARY 15. Ifl39, RED EARTHEN WARE. 
WHITE SLIP, GLAZED : IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES 

tfri /jcrrti*.Wan «/ thr iVofibno! .Ifu-tfeimt o/ IKWc* 
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A POTTERY MONEY-SOX FROM E WEN NY. GLAMORGANSHIRE- By lorWertA V. Ptal*:. M. A . 
D Hc.. F.S.A., Kttpcr, Vrjmrtment of Folk Culture nnd Indutfrien, National Hfwoum of Woles, Cardiff t 

« Tills t lint-sided money-box (Plate 11) is of red earthen ware, with white slip, and glaze. From 
a roughly circular b;isc the triangular body rises it) hot He-shaped form, era ling in a abort neck 
which is surmounted by a bird figure. There is n loop handle tin each angle of the box. a bird figure 
modelled on each loop. These Hgun-s art) so conventionalized that no identification is possible. 

The ornamentation cniwjgfai of designs incised in the white slip on to the red earthenware bodv 
fiefore glazing and firing. The three sides, sc* ornamented, have respectively |«j the inscription 
Uurriti SiHifv/oii .Ain" J;V'- 1839 surrounded by dot a. one row below, ami two above, alternating with 
arc lines, the whole surmounted by a very clumsily executed conventioruUized-trec pattern ; {/>) a 
circle with sexfoil pattern, each foil decorated with a row of dots, tin? whole surmounted by three 
rttwit of dots, an arc line and a . invent iona I iKed- tree pattern ; fe) this side he - centrally a vertical 
slot for coins, within a ten-shaped border formed by three area and containing also foil a ml dot orna¬ 
mentations, all surmounted by a conventionalized-tree- pattern. Under each loop-handle, scries of 
parallel nicks have been cut into the slip for decoration, while the birds have scratch-decoration of a 
similar character. 

The money-box baa no maker's mark, but in material, shape, decoration ami execution it is 
typically an Ewetuiy (Clatiiorgniisbirc) production. The birds may fae compared with those on the 
hwennv wassail- (mi wla [cf, Man, 1935, Plate !’) : the incised and scratch-decoration is to be found on 
almost all the Ewennv pottery known to me; a few years ago ! saw a potter at Ewrnny making 
with thi- aid of an iron nail, similar decorations on a howl. 

For a note on the Ewenny potteries, set- Chapter V of the present writer's Uuidt to the CoUtdion 
illujdratiluj Wrl*h Folk Croft* and indmtro* (National Mnseum of Wales, Cardiff, 1935). 


THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

November, l!i4,i. the HuVftl Anthropological Institute of (ireai Britain and In'luiiJ will 
complete the hundredth year of continuous activity, though not under its present title. Formal 
celebration, under present (ire urn stands, would lie inappropriate, but the following paragraph* 
fitly recall flic occasion. They an- extrw-ted from the Presidential Address delivered bv Mr. 
H. J. liraunhoRz in 1942, but not yet published. 

■ Our SrK'iety is now almost one hundred years old. hi three vwb from to-day, on July 20th. 
i! will Is- exactly Km years since Dr. Richard King issued his Prw]M>ctUB for t he formation of the 
Ethnological Society. from which, this Institute is lineally descended. There had been an Abori¬ 
gines' Protection Society, founded five years earlier with the avowed object of collecting authentic 
1 information " concerning the character, habits, and wants of the uncivilized tribes.” But the union 
4 of science and philanthropy was evidently not a success ; tin- hitler predominated and, as Dr, Ring 
' pm* it. "the Ex hzftdogist became djtfmnchi^ed." 

’ In the Prospect us for his new- Society Dr. King draws attention to the absence of any scientific 
• institution for the promotion and diffusion of wliat be calls tie must important mid intending branch 
■ of kwomledgt — Ethnology. 

' By the end of 1*42 only twenty five members bad enrolled, but in 1843 tlie Society was stimu¬ 
lated by Dr, Hodgkin s permission to bold meetings in his house in Brook Street, and it was in 
' November of that year that regulations were finally drawn up and a Constitution provtdoL 
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1 Tims should properly be regarded ua its 
'birthday, and our Centenary will thus fall in 
J Hovcinber of next year. 

* This would naturally be the occasion for 
4 mm# ceremony*, some sidvertkemem. and u 
‘special appeal to our fellows. But it will pro- 
1 bably be opportune to postpone any such cele- 
1 brat ion till after the war, and this consuiumat ion 
s hardly seeing to loom largo in the immediate 
1 prospect. 

' It is worth while to Look at. the objects of the 
‘Ethnological Society a# defined in Hcgulu- 
" lions. 

J Article 1 dates: "The Ethnoh^ial &*-iefcy 
4 4+ of London is formed lor the purpose* of 
; iS inquiring into the distinguishing character- 
1 * L istics, physical and moral r of the varieties of 
* 41 Jtajflrind, which inhabit, or have inhabited. 
1 ^ the earth : and to ascertain IhccEiusea of 1 such 
* “ characteristic®- r 

[Compare this with nut own Articles and 
Prospectus and with Huxley’s definition of 
Ethnology. J 

'This definition is very comprehensive,, cover. 

' ing 03 it does the branches wo now call physical 
L and cultural anthropology, us well as archcwv 


Mogy, and it eoiTeaponds closely with uur 
1 present objects, 

1 But Dr. King gf*es further in hifl anniversary 
address of 1SW4. From the very beginning he 
J f n visages "Applied Anthropology ’ as one of 
1 t he Society a proper fimetions, "* To t he States- 
4 11 he soya, JJ this Society will lend a help* 

' " ing hand when studying the Colonial pwacs- 
4 iE sjooa of which he ht the guardian : it will 
k - 1 form a renting place, where he will be able In 

* " meet the oppressor and the oppressed with 

their respective friends; that resting place 
1 J being a depository of facts, which the wise 
1 man of every party never refiKW, although he 
1 " nitty use them differently." 

1 Dr King prints furl her to the Society's useful- 

■ ness to missiuiinrics and traders, and concludes 
‘ that ’ though the Society is in working order, 
' ,r it requires larger hinds, That has u familiar 

■ ring in our ears. So has his next suggest ifm for 
1 increasing its funds: 11 Now the r ■ + must 
* Ji natural, easy, ami gratifying means for in- 

* “ (-rousing fond® is for each member to exert 
f 11 himself to procure additional members.' 1 We 
1 qould do worse than take a hint to-day from our 
1 founder and first President.' 


THE CRADLE OF THE ■mDO-EUROPEANS 1 ; LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 


JT£e hido-Eumpmn primitive type* arr 
hurt: reprwmted in a spelling ninth is nmricr 
to print than thr om usually adopted. Thr 
apostrophe is a jxitnUdizimj nutrk\ j and tr art 

*f mivoicrte r tt is f/o IE shm 9 usually r epftMnted 
% turned Thr rwrings -os, -is arr noujt and 
adjectir* ending#, -om denote# a mwntinr not 
normally occurring in th* now* mng. r & and 
are rolktikv Hiding*. -I may ha a mitt d* nokd a 
eolitetim odjerfire but has emm to l* rtganhd as 
a sign of thr fr minim 1 .] 

From the blind acceptance of the " Axy&n ’ 
Iht^arv.' and rill that it implies it is easy to swing 
over to the opposite view, namely that the Aryan’ 
theory Is a Nazi ad hoc invention and a myth, and 
that it is dear, there fort, that such a people as 
" Aryans * mvet really existed, 

'ibis is, of course* totally wrong. That the 
Gognmic, Slavonic, Italic., Hellenic, Indie, 
Celtic, and other groups of languages are all de¬ 
scended from one almost homogeneous original 
has long been known. .Moreover, this can be 
proved by the fact that several thousands of 
words of the original speech have been reron- 
Rtruotcd by scientific protease#; in many raws 
their endings Htre- - and praise mcatling have 
Ik*ui f^tahlkhed^ and Lhft rocoiiKlruidec) grammar 


By Stua rt E. Mann, 

of proto - liitio- European speech even makes it 
possible to write the language, using simple con- 
at ructions anil short sentence^ with a high degree 
of accuracy. All this we owe to the patiently 
accumulated studies of compamtlvists fat the last 
loO yenrs or to. Even Hr. Johnson, in the 
Preface to his Dictionary, suspected that such u 
language as " LndchEuropean 1 may have once 
existed. 

It is clear, therefore, that if in prehistoric times 
there wu* n single Indo-European H|^-ch, there 
must have been a people to speak ii. Our prob¬ 
lem is to discover \v)a* the^' people we», and 
where and how they lived. So far as. we know, 
they have left no written records of themselves in 
their original home* *o that the picture can only 
be reconstructed slowly, piece by piece, like a 
jigsaw puyyJe, from the evidence we have at hand. 

The linguistic picture Is essentially a onc >ickd 
ljn p. A more nearly perfect one could be restored 
if wc were to pool the resources! ufi archeology, 
anthropology^, tinguistics, and eomparativo folk- 
lure. The last-mentioned of these adnecs is 
probably the least studied subject of nll h yet it 
mav prove ill the end to bo the most fruitful 
provided^ however, that folklore find sags arc 
subjected to sc ientific rules, and ore vtosa-checked 
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by lho st rider disciplines of the other three 
acicnce^. Legends, folktales, superstitious, 
iiMjMi.il customs and ritual a, dances, children ! h 
gtuacd and nonsense rime* - jiI 1 these wilt one day 
% ifld invaluable materia I- 

What are the limits of linguistic interpreta¬ 
tion ? Ently, I fear that linguistics may never 
yield much physiological evidence, though it is 
jurtt j>ossibk that a close study of tin- J Indo- 
European r phonological sysiem might* in tin- 
hands of an experimental phonetician. jddd some 
facts about the Haze and shape of the jaw- and the 
cavity of the mouth. Though climate is un¬ 
doubtedly the chief factor shaping the sounds of 
a language, the contour of the mouth certainly 
pluys a part as well. 

The fir>t problem which arises k that of deter- 
mining the cradle ol the * [ndo-European 
speakers. To do this I prO[k»*c to deal with some 
of the names of wild animals* trees and plants, 
domestic animals, and incidental data, including 
the names of some tools and devices, and so arrive 
at nn approximate location of the primitive home 
by a process of elimination. 

bhebhrus.OS 4 the leaver 1 

The name of this animal occurs in most of the 
known and fully documented IK languages, 
though ui Sanskrit the meaning is 1 red-brown/ 
i.f, the colour of the beaver. The word does not 
occur in Greek, Armenian or Albanian, though it 
survives as an ancient Dacian won! to Rum Anion 
brtb A beaver 1 The Avestan batm 1 beaver fc 
aeems to be the m me word us Ossetiait fxihur 
’ vellow,' Persian habar 1 lion/ If thin is ao, i he 
suggestion is that the name survived after the 
animal had been forgotten. The same name waa 
then applied to a totally different anmud. Com¬ 
pare the application of the word 1 holly 1 by 
Americans tn a totally different shrub, the 
English holly being almost unknown in the 0,S-A, 
the L beaver ’-word in of doubtful occurrence in 
Modern GcUie, and the Welsh use a totally 
different word for the animal- Yet the animal 
was well known to the ancient Gauls (feflfrrt*-}. 
In Scandinavia the animal is called by its Crock 
er by its Low German name, though a native 
word (hjdrr) occurs in Old Norse, 

Many place-names, ancient and modem, testify 
to the wide occurrence of the beaver. Towns 
situated on rivers, and rivers themselves, are 
natood after the animal, ITe ancient Eibronus 
River l" Beaver ' river] How's along the frontier 
dividing Lfttinm from thmjiania, and is 41,30 X. t 
13 r 3u W.. this being the southern-moat record we 
have of the beaver in place-names. In Caul we 


ptfo. 04 

find Bibrux. Bibracte, Bchrijiciim. eL\ p in 
Alemjuinic Switzerland wc find a Bilxrist timt 
Sotothurn, as well sis a Biberbrtmk. The village 
of fevers, the valley of Bever. and the Hirer 
Beverio in the Orisons give us a noun and an 
adjective of the extinct Ligurian language. 
There are two Biberaclm in Germany, a Brverts 
(Low German form) in Brunswick. Bevcrungen in 
Westphalia. n Bcverwijk in Holland, Beaver- 
bourne, Beverage, Reversion*' and Beverabrook 
in Britain, besides Robrinets and Bobrov in 
Pkrainia. Ihe latter place being as fur K. as 40 . 
Similar names occur in White Russia. Bilesk, 
Galicia and Bohemia. I have discovered no 
1 beaver 1 place-names in Iceland. Ireland, Wales. 
Scandinavia, Southern Italy or in the Balkans. 
Though I cannot trace the word ns a place-name 
in the Baltic countries, the won I itself is well 
attested in Lithiumian bf.bra&j Lettish Mr* and 
bfhrix 1 beaver; 

The above evidence is largely home out by 
natural history. Briefly, the Old World beaver is 
confined to Northern and Eastern Europe, and 
jMirljn of Western and Northern Atria, They are 
reddish-brown in colour, and inhabit wooded 
areas where there arc narrow streams with slow 
currents Remain* of the beaver have l>ccu 
found in England and S + Scotland,, but no traces; 
of the animal have been found In Ireland. The 
bodies qf prehistoric beavers have been recovered 
from the Mueodia eaves of Central Moravia. The 
animal* were found until recently in tho Rhone 
valley. In tho Pleistocene age they reached as far 
south ad Rome. In Poland and Lithuania a few 
survive ; in Lapland they have recently become 
extinct, in Scandinavia three large colonies are 
preserved noar Arendul, Norway (5S-28 e N.'. 

wjliwera, wiwera the squirrel 1 

The finjt of these two forms occurs in Baltic 
<>.c. Lithuanian and Lettish), the second form in 
Celtic {Welsh and Irish)* and in Latin. Both 
forms occur in Slavonic* The Germanic form 
(nihrt rno) has been changed by folk etymology. 
The word does not occur in Greek, Albanian, 
lu die, Iranian and Armenian. The Latin word is 
recorded by Pliny only, and is described an 
1 ferret. 1 probably in error. The word is held by 
Waldo to be of non-Latin origin, since it dws not 
occur in modern Romance. There is a village of 
Viver in the Orisons, however. 

In spite of the incidence of n long vowel in the 
brat syllable of waiweri there can be no doubt 
that the rout of this word in wei — to twist, curl, 
wave, turn/ etc. t'f, £kr. vaimmya 'changing 
in appearance/ 
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Though the distribution of the squirrel js 
almost world-wide, the European aperies alone 
being found throughout Europe, in eluding Sweden 
jmd S. Norway, and Northern Asia, the squirrel 
is unknown in S. Italy, the Cil lieu* us imd Crimea. 
Even so,r m m the iw of the Scandinavian heaver, 
we must; always bear in mind the pcKSstbility of 
the animals extinction in these region* within 
the historic period* Squirrels occur as far north 
as 1 upland and Liberia. 

musijs ' the mouse h 

This word in of nearly universal distribution, 
lacking only in the Bailie and Gftltic languages. 
Its meaning is universally 1 mouse,' though the 
Albanians, Armenians and Persia ns apply the 
word to the rat as well. The distribution of the 
wonl would seem to indicate that the animal was 
unknown to the extreme northern and western 
settlements of the * Indo-European 1 colony, 
tho^i> having first come into contact with the 
animal after regionalization. The mouse is said, 
moreover, to have come to Eurofie from Ada, but 
the evidence is inconclusive* 


wlqUOS * the wolf h 

This word occurs in all the existing IE groups 
except Celtic and Armenum* where the word for 
' wolf" descend* front n type wailos (Irish jW. 
Arm, kttjf, r/. Lilli, rmfokm ’ kind of fur "). Tho 
Latin and Greek forms deviate from the normal, 
a fact which indicates borrowing. 

Wolves are said to inhabit both open country 
and forests. They are unknown in Africa and 
S„ America, but are found ulf over Europe (except 
w here recently extinct), including Ireland, Spain 
and Scandinavia, and spread over the greater 
part of Asia north of (lie Himalayas as far cast as 
Japan. 

alsjiis T ellnis, m. and f [lie red deer ' 

This won| occurs in (VItie, Gemiumc, Baltic, 
and Armenian. The red ifiper is Haul to he found 
all over Europe, except in Russia, when- it is 
found only in the Crimea and the Caucasus. It 
i* Jc-sh plentiful in the Mediterranean forests and 
hi Scandinavia than in the forests of Cezilr&l and 
Eastern Europe, On the Continent the red deer 
is ei forest animal, which feeda in the open after 
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eg'his r the hedgehog p 

This form of the word i* found in Baltic, 
Slavonic mnl Ancient Phrygian, llir Greek 
Form is adjectival leg'bines). the f lorn tunic form 
is a diminutive (eg'hHos). 1 hr- Oraetiau and 
Armenian forms an- adjectival ami In U -grade, 
i with -o- jus the base vowel lOg'bmos). The 
word does not occur in the Indie and the remain¬ 
ing Iranian Inngua^N, nor in Scandinavian or 
(“el l U\ Its absence in AEhum may lie due to 
the presence of Albanian *dh ' kid 1 iiiglsi with 
which the eg'bis type would nearly coidddo 
The exist mg Albanian words are loans 
from Old Slavonic and an Italic dialed rosp'c. 
tively. 

The European hedgehog in amt found in X- 
Stsatland* but ranges From N, in Scandinavia 
to the South of Italy, and is found in Asia Mima 
Syria and l lie Caucasus U i« common in both 
highlands and lowlands, Other species of hedge- 
hog are found in India and Afghanistan* 

ek'wos * the horse * 

Tim name fur horse is common to Latin, 
Germanic* Celtic,, Baltic, Indie and Persic. The 
irregular form in Greek ns ay be due to borrowing 
it he as pi rate suggests Asia Minor), 3 cannot 
agree with Chi Me and Schrader in regarding the 
word as derived from a rota meaning 1 swift/ nor 
can I tract 1 any such root in IE. The usual words 
for + swift 4 an* tigiirative derivatives of well- 
known verb-root^ such as elnghus.wos lights 
light -footed p * tWTtos ' pressing, hastening/ okso 
' pressed, firm/ rj ¥ 1 hr Greek tyjtc fnghus ' press¬ 
ing* hastening, elsewhere pressing, weighing 
down, heavy, etc.' 

The word ek'wos may. in my view\ apply to any 
horse, sw ift or oiherw ise. lb-mums of the pre¬ 
historic horse have been found in Etiropn* incltid- 
in if France and Italy. X. Africa and X. India, 
The Equft# Totmstux of the Pleistocene period 
existed in Britain in the Bronze Age alongside a 
slender-limbed type. That the horse was prob¬ 
ably tamed by the 1 Judo-Europeans " is indicated 
by the widespread occurrence of the type sed- 
dblosn 1 sitting-things fiddle' ns well as sed* 
dhlarios 1 saddler / a word bkmnjos bhniuja 
1 harness. trappings “ (common to Baltic, Slavonic 
and Germanic, rf Irish hrutnm m breast, from ), 
and a word j^jG ‘ I ride an horcseback/ common to 
Baltic and Iodic, i f. Skr. jpifju 1 horse/ there is 
a common word e h w en <3 1 I chaw 1 (Alb. zfi l 
seize/ Germanic ninjan ‘win/ c/. Goth, ninja 
J pisture/ lit. * driving place/ Trip, vygon}* 
Thera is some ev Mence of a type toksos ‘ hunting 


»h in iid/ beside LoksjA 'hunting equipment" in 
Baltic, Germanic and Greek. 

luk’sis* luk'snis* luk’snos lynx 

This word occurs in Baltic, Germanic, fim-k 
and Armenian. 

The true lynxes arc mainly a northern group, 
being unknown hi India, Africa and South 
America. The lynx now inhabits X. Sweden, 
Norway and Russia, but has been exterminated 
in Central Europe, Germany and France. Re¬ 
mains have been found in caves in England. 
The lynx extends eastward throughout most of 
Asia north of the Himalayas, ranging through the 
Altai into Ladak and Tibet, ami occurring in the 
Indus Valles- as far west m Gilgit. In Europe the 
animal lives in forests, and is an expert climber. 
The Tibetan variety’ Jives in open barren country. 
The lair of the lynx is usually found where there 
are rocks. Another type, the Mediterranean 
lynx, is found in Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, Greece 
and Turkey, 

lak'&sos 1 the salmon 

This is an important piece of evidence. The 
word apparently derives from u root L to jump/ 
and occurs in Germaine, Slavonic, Baltic, Tocharir 
and Ossetian. In Tocharie, however, the word is 
said to mean 4 Hsh 1 in general. The Russian 
doublet h* 1 male salmon 1 may l>e loaned from a 
neighbouring IE language. The Italian latent 
4 shad/ Sardinian tacrui ‘ gudgeon 1 arc doubtful 
relatives, though the shad, like the salmon, enter* 
frenh water Ui spawn, The Bask lag A dogfish 
may be an early loan from IE. 

The salmon is found only in the temperate and 
arctic zones of the Northern Hemisphere, the 
southern limits of all salmon-types being the 
Hindu Kush and the Aiks Range. But the true 
salmon [Sfilmo mtar) T which is probably the finli 
denoted by lak’asos is not found in the Old 
World south of 4:2 X.* and is unknown in anv of 
the rivers which flow into the Mediterranean or 
Black Sea. It is essentially a sea-fish which only 
ascends rivers to spawn, 

In determining the site of the Indo-European r 
home an important place of evidence is the word 
for 1 aea/ The typical word, not found in the 
wn*' of ‘ sea 1 east of the Urn citsus or in Asia 
Minor, is a collective neuter mar] a 1 the wastes " 
iv/, «Skr. rmtri * desert/ mam * earth/ Osset . 
vttins Add ')* The English word sm derives 
from type common to Germanic, Celtic ami 
Lain : saiwos ‘ excited* turbulent, etc/ The 
usual Baltic word derives from eura “the wide/ 
one of the Greek word* means 4 the salt / and the 
Albanian word perhaps derives from a tyjK- 
d£utm ur doitm 1 tide, division of time/ 
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There is a widespread fish-name cif type 
treskos.ii, trskospd : tli- phonology following 
that of Lit, corpus, AS, hrif r itusw. fewp, etc. 
The wort] occurs in Germanic, whence the 
^ttvouic ami Irish forms may \m boreowed. 
Armenian Jfirrf- r, however, incana 1 herring/ 

k'omiQ or k‘anno 1 stoat, ermine p 

Thi* won! isa discoverable only in Germanic and 
Battle 4 

Khamsin g T £um$Ls ' the ^™e 5 
gh&nser ' the gander 1 

This word soemfi originalJy to have been In 
imitation of the bird's cry. and affords some due 
as to the sound of gb- in primitive IE, Roth the 
masculine and the feminine forms occur in 
Germanic and Slavonic, in Latin only the mas¬ 
culine form occurs, wherry in Baltic Greek, 
Celtic and Indie only the feminine form is used. 
In Irish the fern, form means ' a wan/ in Sanskrit 
' water-fowl/ elsewhere it is uniformly ’ ^ihj-si-/ 
In Baltic the maac. form is an adjective derivative 
of the feminine (i.c* g'holism os . while English 
gaTtder is probably of independent origin (of. Lilli. 
gandras ' stork s ). 

The wild varieties of goose are of wide it is t ri bil¬ 
lion throughout Europe and N. and Central Asia 
as far o-h India* They breed in N\ Europe and 
Liberia* wintering in the Mediterranean urea, 
lheir favourite habitat bein^ marshes, fakes, 
moors and open plains. 

anutis the duct " 

This word is found in Latin, Baltic, Slavonic 
alul Germiinie in the sense * duck/ Even if we 
restrict itfi meaning to the mallards these are of 
Much wide distribution ati to afford lit 13o evidence 
for locating the IE cradle beyond indurating an 
abundance of fresh-water lakes* marshes or pools. 
The presence of small slow - bowing streams in the 
original home is implied by the word 1 beaver/ 

A type udras T a udros,lt 'otter' Lonfinm? this 
view* The word simply means 1 water-one, 1 
and occurs in Baltic, Slavonic, Germanic; and 
Ossetian in the sense 'otter/ in Greek in the 
sense of L hydra, water-snake 1 (aspirated no doubt 
by l he inh nonce of the Greek word for 1 rain r ) t 
and In Sanskrit in tin- si-use of 1 water-anitunl/ In 
Irish the word means 1 dun, brown/ nnd a deriva¬ 
tive of the word means J water-parsnip/ The 
Irish call the otter K water-dog/ Another indica¬ 
tion of the presence of water b a t_v|B g'erin03 t b 
' crane/ r hough ihe original form of the word is 
not certain. Of other w ater birds Germanic and 

t ^ 


Slav share a word for swan ; Ruble ami Germanic 
a word for seagull. 

Afltf on L srmjuit * 

The Bailie and Germanic worcL for seagull 
reduce to *t type uiewos.ii*. The difference ni 
gender in Baltic and Germanic suggest* non- 
borrowing. Irish baa a word mmhh mewai 
‘ hen/ which, like the word for gull, is onomato¬ 
poeic. 

trusties* tursdos ' the tbni&h ’ 

This k a widespread IE word for 'thrush* 
iLatin, O. Irish, Germanic and Armenian, the 
last two being dinri natives). but no word has so 
fur been ascertained for the blackbird. 

Five varieties of thrust nest in Europe and 
X. Asia* though lhe.se do not normally migrate. 
The blackbird, on the other hand, tends to avoid 
the more northerly parts of Europe and k resi¬ 
dent all the year round in S. Spain. Algeria and 
the Cumme«* The thrush builds its nest of dry 
grass, moss and sticks, and usually nests in 
hedgerow s, ivied wall*, low shrubs eijk! fruit-tree*. 
In the treeless valley® of Scotland they neat tin 
rocky ledges. Their food ronsisis chiefly of 
worms and insects 

The irregular terms applied indiscriminately to 
thrushes and blackbirds by the Bulls and 
variously to both birds by the different Slav 
peoples, suggest that they wen? borrowed into 
Baltic and Slavonic from another diuleet of IE. 
Or they may be entirely unrelated words. 

teterwos,a, tetrwes,a, + the bldfek cock/ 

‘ capereailie T 

This wonl occurs in Scandinavian* Baltic, 
Slavonic, ancient Medic, Modem Persian and 
Armenian, with variants in Greek. I n Modem 
Persian it means jungle-cock, pheattiAt* in 
Armenian woqd-pige<m. In Czech the won! for 
* bnthcoek J i* distinguished from the word for 
1 capereMlie 3 by * dim motive suffix. 

The word is clearly bused on the male bird * cry 
to the female. Whether the origin*] sense is 
h heat brock ’ or J capercailic/ the regional Implica¬ 
tions are simitar. 

The black grouse, black cock, or heatboook 
{Tftrm* telrix) is found chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of pine and birch forest® bordering moor¬ 
land, where hilta rry, cranberry, heath, and 
bracken abound. Much of their fond cnn*5sta of 
hwls and flowers, but they eat grain in autumn. 
They frequently crossbreed with capcreaibe. 

The capereadie abounds in the pimt forests of 
Northern and Central Europe and Asia. They 
live among pines, and feeds tipim pine-needles, 
t ] 
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qwrmis ‘ tin? worm 

This word is uf almost hi live na l occurrence, 
but the implication^ of the word are confuted by 
Elii? fact that it means variously 1 wqrm 1 and 
4 grub* 4 

gbelwoeAt g*hslwi»Ji the tortoise 1 

This word ch one of the JE words for 1 yellow 
(from which are descended Eng, wllou', Latin 
fu'hntJi F Latin from (?) Ligurian giluus \rf T Lidin 
tjt-lr, fem. w liftm ‘ yellow Lithuanian gel&ras 

beside Jr/tan, etc. j 2*0 that the variety of tortoise 
uidicatwl bs ghelwos would seem to l>e T&studa 
gnuta. which is found only in Southern Europe. 
Tim variety imported as a jiet to England ls a 
native of the Balkan Peninsula, and is yellow 
with black markings. In general the tortoise is 
said to reach far X, hi E, Europe, hut not farther 
than 4lf X. in VV Europe, The word ghelwosJS 
K however, of limited currency, occurring only 
In Greek and Slavonic. 

The European tortoises frequent dry, sandy 
places and do not like rain. 

wopsa 1 the wnap r 
medhiis liquid honey, mead ' 
melii ‘ honey ? 

It is a curious fact that no common word for 
1 bee ’ has survived from the mother speech, 
especially ei* the eswtence of bees in the primitive 
home Ls implied in the words for honey. There is 
even souse evidence for a bee-hive in el typo 
kuk’sis + os L basket, bee-hive/ though more wi- 
r lei mo is needed on this point* The semantic 
value of these words is that they imply the 
existence of honey-bearing Bowers and blossoms 
in the originn! home, Modhns is also a drink of 
the J mead r ty|>e. 

Such is the evidence afforded by the names of 
wild aniruahi and creatures in primitive IE. 
Other names must have existed, but these yet 
remain to Im? discovered. One or t wo mimes are 
ambiguous with regard to their meaning. Such 
is the type t&uros* which is * bull 1 in Cdtie 
(variant tarwosi Germanic (ON. fhjdrr), Italic, 
Greek and Albanian (dim thurakos whereas in 
Baltic and Slavonic the word is applied to the 
' bison Negative evidence, for what it is wort h, 
is afforded by tlie absence of n word for 1 rabbi( ' 
hi native of W, Europe, but unknown in X. and 
E. Europe), ami there is no certain word for 
*huro/ nor is the name of the " bear 1 of certain 
cloi.iiim v ntat ion r The tropical animals as a whole 
are unrepresented. Then. 1 is :l word atighwis 
1 snake 4 or eel * (Lut, Lath, Slav. Arm.). There 
may have existed u type Squill black bird, 
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night bird, dark bird, or blind bird * (1) r/, Lith. 
aJtfow 1 blind s and Gmo. uhmlv owl, 4 tilough the 
Utter may just ns easily be an ontiTniitopoi'iQ 
word iixhu-i with a diminutive suffix. 

bherg"os + u 1 the birch + 

The bireh tree is literally the * bright 1 tree, 
and there can be no doubt as to its identification, 
ns it hears the meaning 4 birch 1 in Germanic, 
Baltic, Slavonic find Ossetian. There is a related 
form in Skr, bhurja, a kind of bireh who^e bark 
was used as writing paper in Kashmir as late a* 
the sixteenth century a.d. 

The two European birches, litiula vtmuxMA 
and B> pubcjsczn* occur as far north as G5 ‘ and 
7(T respectively, and is the most northerly of 
Europe's trees, in [he south the first extends to 
Sicily and X, Spain* the second to the southern 
foot of the Alps. The birch is found in Contra I 
and E. Asia, and a variety occurs in Afghanistan 
and the Himalayas, It grows up to an altitude of 
about 1300 metres. The birch is one of the few 
trees that can grow' where there is heather tute. 
wToik'OS, below), 

shlikis 4 the willow, sa]low-trce fc 
wills, wltja ‘ withy ! (root wei- 4 twist ') 

The first of these w ords occur* in Celtics, Latin* 
Greek and Germanic ; the second is found (with 
variations^ in Germanic, Latin* Celtic, Creek, 
Slavonic, Baltic, Ferae (mod, Persian h willow ') 
and Ossetian, being absent from .Albanian. 
Armenian and Indie. 

The willow is essentially a northern tree, but is 
found in the Himalayas, occurring abundant ly in 
E. Asia* especially round the leering Sea, It is a 
water-loving tree favouring warm districts. 
Except for the Arctic varieties the willow (unlike 
tho poplar) is pollinated by insect*. 

apsa. apsno 1 the aspen 1 

flits is the only kind of poplar widely docu¬ 
mented in IE, occurring in Germanic, Celtic 
(Welsh type: apsnok Baltic and Slavonic. The 
aspen has a wide distribution reaching to E, Asia 
and X, Africa. The tree largely gives place to the 
poplar* hi S, Europe. 

5sis + 6snos, fend the o*h * 

The word occur* in Baltic, Slavonic, Latin and 
Celtic. The Iree is distributed over the north 
temperate zone, and moat of its 40 varieties are 
Astatic in origin. The manna-ash hi a Mediter¬ 
ranean-oriental tree. 

The common ash (Ftoxin us fjra lxi&r) stretches 
from Southern Europe to 62* X. In Central 
Europe it inhabit* moist. lowland woods, but 
reaches an altitude of 1350 in. Reaching a 
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maximum age of about- 300 years il is u abort* 
Jived tree compared to the oak or the lime. Ill 
Komer's time spears were frjduanefl our of ash. 
'Hie leaves have always been used fur sheep ami 
goats 1 fodder. Among the anefam* the sap of 
the mh was used against snake-bite, and the 
practice of planting on ash outside the bouse to 
keep away snakes hI ill persists in Europe. It 
was the meet important tree in No rue mythology. 

eiwa a tree ' 

This word occurs iu Germanic and Celtic in the 
Benae H yew/ in Lithuanian “ bireLeherry/ in 
Lettish * black alder/ and in Slavonic ‘ sallow- 
tree.' Thrmjih utJ the recorded furm* agree, I 
cannot Sind any (Oitmiod meaning fur the word. 
If 'yew' were the original meaning rum might 
relate the word to at worn ' age/ perhaps owing to 
the alow growth and extreme longevity of the 
tree (said tu reach 2<MKf yearsL The word is, 
however, a complete enigma. 

bbat/os.a ! u mn«t-bearing tree ' 
sus ' the sow ' : pork'o® J the hog 1 
gwelandis.os the acorn ’ 

[ have grouped the.se words together because, 
presumably T the rearing of swine depended on a 
supply of food si tell us might be afforded by the 
oak and the beech. There is no certainty as to 
the original word for' oak/ for which Greeks and 
i “elta agree in i ssing a i y j » demos drwos . w hi d i 
in Germanic, Slavonic, Hittite dorwosi and 
Albanian (drwosj simply means ' tree ' nr ' wood/ 
The type perquos which in Latin means 1 oak/ 
is the Germanic word for 4 Sir/ and is a tree 
-40 red to the Bidto-Shivomc Thunder God. The 
word bha^'osji occurs only in Latin and Germanic 
in the sense of ' beech/ and in Greek in the sense 
' oak with edible acoms/ Other alleged con¬ 
nexions are almost certainly false. A pm bit hie 
relation is H-kr, bh#jd ' portion r /, Hindi bMjl 
L vegetables/ and with short vowel hhtij L to 
share/ Greek phagu'n * !o cat/ though the occur¬ 
rence of a word bttfjfw ' bread ' in Old Lithuanian 
implies the existence of both a palatal and a 
guttural root* Cf* further 4 buck- 1 in r buck¬ 
wheat/ 

The type gwelftndis.os occurs in Slavonic, Latin* 
Greek, Albanian, Persic (mod, Persian L oak p ) 
and Armenian, where the oak is called 4 hog's 
acorn/ 

The two main kinds of oak are the Qu€tcu& f 
native of the north temperate zone, and the 
Pnmnut, which being peculiar to E. Tropical 
Asia need concern us nn further. Of 
some 20ti varieties are known, liire^ 1 in Central 
Europe and over 12 in N. Europe. The Turkey 


Uuk (<£L rei Yts) occurs iti a natural stale hi Lower 
Austria. 8. Switzerland, Moravia, Hungary and 
S. Europe general ly> ami beans tab hie ucorus. 
Qv£tcu& vfitlofua is common to Asia Minor and 
the Balkans, and ils fruit is likewise edible, 
Qutrcus s&rmla occurs in the Himalayas. The 
distinct holm-oak is a native of the Mediterranean 
basin. 

kosalos 1 the hazel ’ 

Thin won I occurs only in l^thi, Germanic and 
Celtic (Gaulish carta-). Armenian gayn*n ' hazel B 
i s ?i n i lit eerta in re I at i ve, 1 'he origin of Slavs m ie 
tijth i an d AI bani a 11 faj th t 1 hazel i s unk nuwii. 

Tin' l onimonest variety of hazel is f n orgtu * 
avdtann, and is found almost evetyw lie re in 
Europe as well us in Asia Minor, Algeria Find X. 
Syria. Fossilized remains of the hazel have been 
ffui ml in Arctic regions dating from the min Idle 
tertiary period. In Switzerland the hazel grown 
up tu an altitude of J3W m. K in the H . Alps to 
1730 m, 

elimos, alimos, Imos “ elm ' 

The word for L elm ' has nn single I E form. 
The above types occur in Latin, Germanic, 
Slavonic and (“elite | Irish niim , . The usuul £ 'eltie 
u‘ool for 4 elm ' seems to have become confused 
with a Germanic term fur It me' deunos,il\ 
while Albanian mlknj is described as ' mountain 
e|m/ 

The elm is said to be a disappearing tree, and 
was formerly more plentiful than at present. It 
thrives well only in tropical forests. The moun¬ 
tain elm [I'linti# scabm) seems to have been the 
first elm to recover from the lee Age, mid reaches 
a Latitude of 70 in Norway, whereat* the held elm 
{U. £amp?i4ri&} reaches only to 6Gi N. Charred 
remains of elm have frequently been found in the 
Danish and Jut land mussel-hraf is of the Jirst 
neolithic fierical, indicating that it wu.h oiire co- 
extonaive with the oak. until it became largely 
displaced by the beech. Another term for T elm p 
weng^is nr weg^is) in common to Slavonic and 
Albanian (r/, AS. wiia? “ witch-elm ) 

Xcfte nn 1 pin* + 

The difficulty of tracing a word f<ir 1 pine ' in 
Indo-Europettn seems to he linkeii w ith a taboo, 
nn -Slftveinie ry p-.- k'aJdna T k'akna iri lhhnrwos, 
the usual terms for 'Scotch fir, 1 literally mean 
1 needles and + dark (tree )' respectively* the Hr- 
tree wuni mostly 1" a tvjie el is, os, h 

and po^flibly elewos, which -irupiy raean- ' ir^-e ' 
nr * wood/ ami is the hose of Gret^k 
wt x yd - an imal / i .r - eimbliOS The I ala a > w* w J 
may have resembled peuk*§ or peukTa^ hut the 
eviilenee is iriconclti^ivi'. 
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abolis, ab^tiSt ubfrlis " the apple- tree 
malom the apple 1 

The first of these words is common to Slavonic, 
Baltic, Germanic (short fait ini) unct t'eltae Cohort 
initial). The second form is common to Latin, 
Albanian and Greek, and nuty Ijc a Ioau-w r ord 
(»ee map)* 

All other evidence of EE trees is uncertain, 
The word far + alder * in difficult to reconstruct 
from the similar but not hotnngeneou* words 
found in I*atin, (rerm&nic, Slavonic and Baltic, 
and there is no trace of n general word for either 
the lime-tree or the larch, l*atin and Germanic 
have a common word for maple ■ Latin and 
H suite shore n tree-type kaipinos When we 
consider that there is no common Indo-European 
word for common thing* like 1 1 bread 1 or 1 gross * 
the absence uf so many tm-m Mines is not aur* 
prising. 

We now turn to the grains There f* an almost 
universal ward for b grain/ ix. g'tnbm. The 
exist t-mi- of a word gweraus, gwemowos its 
Baltic gwmus*QWO$* for a huiid-rnill or * ipmrn/ 
iis well a* ;i ward meljo m&ljfl. mljoi to grind/ 
and a (Vlto-Slavonic type taktos 'dough/ 
indicate that the primitive people made hour* 
though what they mode of at afterward* is not 
clear From linguistic evidence. It is difficult to 
eee why, for instance, the Slavonic word for 
■ bread ’ should be a loan-word from Germanic, or 
why the Lithuanians should have once regarded 
their bread as n L gift ' [ — -Skr. dhdwa ' grain r )< 
Fortunately wo can reconstruct four grain-name* 
in IE w it h certainty, and other* with a fair degree 
of probability. 

rughis ' rye ’ 

TtiU word i> well jiI tested, and Occur iti 
Slavonic. Baltic, Germanic and Celtic* and a.*? a 
loan-word in Finnish, all in thesemse ' r ye,’ 

The inn- rye, Strait cermk, is said to derive 
from the mountain ryc fc a plant found on rocky 
-rii1 1 by slopes of t he Mediterranean basin and the 
Near East as fur a* VV. Persia and the Caucasus. 
The grain is cultivated almost tip to 70 X.,ond 
Nourishes in Switzerland iif> to an altitude of 
m 2\iH> m, It is .L ninth hardier plant than whcjit, 
growing in drier and colder regions than the 
3. Liter. It is little cultivated in thesouth temperate 
zone (including Hungary and Rumania) where 
wheat is the staple grain. More than tk* per cent, 
of the world's rye m grow n in Europe, 

According la Warburg the prehistoric people* 
of Western Euro|Je did not know rye. It occur* 
in Eastern Europe for the first time in the Bronze 
Age, and is held by Warburg to have come to 
Euro [it? via S, Russia. 
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ji&ris.os a kind of wheat 
This word occur* in Baltic in the sense of 
1 winter-wheat/ in Slavonic a* 1 cam/ ' millet/ 
4 spelt + and 1 couch-grass 1 ; in Greek st means 
wheat/ while in Indie it is a kind of cake 
(Sanskrit type pfiros. Hindi type puriss. In 
Finnish it occurs as a loan-word meaning ‘ [mr 
ridge/ In Baltic and Anglo-Saxon the wore! is 
used in its plural form, and in the latter language 
means 1 ryu-grass/ Czech »ucho tf/T ( ; d r_v p tiros) 
m a kind of sedge growing in damp hollows, [he 
flowers collectively having the appearance of mist 
(iiotton-gTHKH :!), w hile the Greek word agnj+pi/ron 
C field h pCiros is k coucfa-grasg/ Clearly, then, 
puri5,05 is an inferior kind of wheat. 

The Tritkum closet includes coneli-gras*. aegi- 
lopa F Einkom/ ft pelt, and wheat proper. The 
‘ com in Egypt " is said by Warburg to have been 
T. »pclia, and is grown to-day by *mall firmer* in 
Central Europe as winter com,, the grains of which 
a re frequent ly added to h hi j >* , Beside* * | wit. thu 
T, dioocrum variety is said to have bwn cultivated 
by the Egyptian*, and its grains are held to have 
been found in the remains of neolithic and Bronze 
Age pile dwellings, f, diror^um is said to grow 1 
wild in Palestine at an altitude of 1330 m BJ and it 
is still cultivated to a small extent in Spain, 
France d Italy, Sw it ze Hand, S, l ■erimmy, Serbia, 
Egypt and Arabia, Grains of a w heat approach¬ 
ing the modem variety have been found, accord¬ 
ing to Warburg, in Egyptian tomb*, as well as in 
the neolithic pilo dwellings of Robtmhiiusen. 

Wheat is an almost universal grain, growing up. 
to do N** except in Norway, where the wanning 
effect of the gulf stream makes cultivation pos¬ 
sible tip to 09/ In tlie A3 pa it is found at an alti- 
tiide of 1400 m,, bid requires better noil than rye. 

jCWOSp pi: jewoi, collective ; jewjfr a grain J 
This won! occur* in Sanskrit, Avcstuu and 
Lithuanian in the sense of * wheat/ but in 
Modern Persian it means ’ barley / and in Ossetian 
■ millet/ In the Romani dialects of Europe it 
menus ' barley ’ hut the word is sometimes 
applied to 1 oats/ The occurrence of all throe 
types rug his. mvos and jewos in Lithuanian doe* 
not allow us to conclude that jewos was used In 
t hose region* w here t he wort! puros was unknown. 
The picture is further complicated by lbe exist¬ 
ence of a type gTrlrih-ta ' i-ereal* 1 in Albanian, 

" barley ' in Anglo-Saxon, and gVhridh! ' barky ’ 
in (Jreek, a type bharisls. of uncertain documenta- 
Mrm r and a third f albhis 4 the white :grain) ' 
noun-type <4 albhos * white/ c/ r Turkish ar/w 
barley/ probaibly l>orrf>wed from jui extinct IE 
language. 
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Home dm as to the meaning of jewos is afforded 
by the existence of a mot jew- ' to well up. seethe, 
ferment, meve, stir, etc." (cf. LatGk, sywie), 
hence jewos would seem lobe primarily * ' grain 
used in fermentation or brewing/ 

The barley cereal is essentially a grain of the 
south temperate mm w though being hardier than 
either wheat or rye it will grow in the north of 
Europe and in mountain# where wheat and rye 
fail. Barley will grow up to an altitude of 2100 
ns. in the Alps, and to the immense altitude of 
4300 m. in the Himalayas. Barky fans not the 
appetising flavour of breath but boiled barley 
make# a nourishing mucus. 

Warburg holds barley to be one of the oldest 
of cultivated plant?* barley-corns having been 
found in prehistoric pile-dwellings, in the Lon hot 
Cave In France, and at the CampLgny site. It 
was known to the early Egyptian#. by whom it 
was malted for brewing, to the ancient peoples of 
Palestine, and to the ancient Greek?, of whom 
Pliny says it was the earliest known grain. In 
modem times three-fourths of the world a barley 
is grown in Europe and Asiatic Rii-shui together. 
It is still the staple grain of Tunis, Algeria and 
Greece, and is an important article of diet in 
Portugal and Turkey, In X. Europe it is largely 
cultivated for beer-brewing. 

nieli, meljoiu. melja 1 millet' 

That this word simply meant 1 millings " is 
indicated by Serb and Slovene mdja ' flour/ 
Irish meik * hand-mill/ But Latin milium, 
Breton mM 9 Albanian m*i nrid Greek tndhtc 
(adjective form) all mean ' millet/ The word is 
related to type in el jo mljd A to grind ‘ as is indh 
eatod by lbs Russian type pisinom ' millet r and 
it# relation to type pisjo to grind. 

The common millet {Panicum tm'liacfum) has 
not so far been discovered in a wild state. It is 
said to have come to Europe from Central Asia, 
where the summer# arc longer and warmer than in 
Europe* The millet is sensitive to cold. It is one 
of the oldest cultivated plants, having been found 
in neolithic site# in Switzerland, the pile dwelling? 
of Truly* and in German!e grave#. It finusthmed 
in Chinese springtide rituals as early n#27(Kl s.t , 
It is the staple food of nomad Mongols and 
Kirghizes throughout Cent nil Asia and in X. China 
to day, and it is widely cultivated in India, A 
great deal of the grain m lost by grinding. 

There i# little evidence of the early cultivation 
of oats w hether a# food or fodder. There may 
have been a type kopiros it kaparos,a. which, it# 
it ajiplh-H (with variation#) in Slavonic to 'dill, 

J moendaisy p and s nettle,' and only in Germanic 


to 1 oats 1 (cf. ' haver-rack '). may originally have 
been regarded a# nothing more than » ’ feathery 
weed/ The Finnish word kafcru* l hold to lie ox 
different origin (Finno-Ugrian ?). Beyond this, 
Ijitin* Slavonic and Baltic have u word for 
oats, of Vi hich only the brat syllable aw* agrees. 

Smaller plants are exceedingly difficult to i race 
in primitive IE. Even in the more backward 
ftjimtries of to-day nnly those wild plant? seem to 
be known which serve some specific purpose* is- 
jis medicine, dye?, food, or for keeping away 
insect#. 1 recall the difficulty 1 experienced when 
trying to collect wild plant name# in Albania, and 
how* when a name was found, there was little 
agreement among the natives <** to the precise 
plant designated thereby. It would sound a 
hopeless task, therefore, to establish plant name# 
in a speech which ha* been dead for perhaps more 
than live thousand years ] Only about thirty 
name#, opart from loans, sire common to English 
and German, languages separated! by a mere £000 
year#. 

The most certain of the pltmt name? arc those 
which denote dye-yielding herbs. 

ruodharosdi ' fragrant dye-plant, guliinn, madder ' 

This word occur* in Genttanic and l*etti*h in 
the sense f madder/ with the additional meaning 
of Galium nmim f lady's bed draw ") in the latter 
language. In Old Slavonic it is an adjective 
‘ livid/ and the general meaning ill modem 
Slavonic I# 4 blue. 1 The Czech adjective type 
motlhriiios i? " larch/ probably owing to the red- 
ne*? of its wood* and the resin fierived therefrom, 
while type modlirinS moans * bruise, black eye." 
The Irish type modMrtos means L discoloured/ 
In Sanskrit there is a plant name, presumably 
identical with Sind hi maxthnm ' aniseed/ though 
this doe# not yield a dye but an aromatic oil. 
Albanian has madtwgon L nightshade/ but the 
connexions of this word are not dear. 

The plant is clearly a dye-yieldtr, one of the 
Rubiacfm (Galium and Rubia), hut whereas 
madder is a native of the Mediterranean* yielding 
a rod dye, Galium is more common in X, Europe. 
In Scotland and Latvia ihc roots of G . vf-rtsm are 
used to produce a fast dye* and the rest of the 
plant is used for curdling milk. It is a favourite 
plant of bee? and has a strong honeyed scent. 
For this reason Sanskrit mmlhum 1 sweet/ 
Gaelic modhar * soft 1 may indicate the original 
i□ ea 11 ink H of the word {cf. rnedhus L honey j. 

weroik J osA,wroik 1 os,l J heather ; 

adj. * twisted, knotted 1 

This word occur* in Celtic, Slavonic and 
(E-grade) in Greek in the sense 4 heather/ In 
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O-^radc the word meaiiH “ bent, knock-kneed T in 
Greek/ ' paralysed, crippled 1 in Lithuanian* 
while Latin rri£Ca t kruca in the " canker-worm.’ 
Albanian urith 1 mole ‘ (lit. 1 twister T ) is in the 
name grade as Eng. wry. 

The common ling, C&Uttmi nil {fa ris 1 is found in 
most part *5 of Europe, ami grows ns far north ns 
Siberia. Its SE limit is given by A. CrLebitih 
(quoting Bode) as running J from Kiiotin on the 
Ihiieslr via Kaluga and Kazan to the Urals, 
intersecting in torn the X'E boundary of Fagus 
near Brody p Acer p&m dapluitinti* at Kiev, 
Carpinu* helulvs in the TJkrsiii£ T fYcmnuj on the 
Volga and Qu*rrtt< ptdunculaia E. of K ream 1 
iiave traced t his on t lie Accompanying map (p. 76). 
The Galluna is easily the most useful of the 
heathers* being used both for dyeing and for 
making brooms. It is an astringent end baa a 
13 ower attractive to bees, 

metis ' a staining plant, Plain, dark mark 1 

This type in Webli and Lithuanian means 
bine, violet,' hut Lith. mel? is * woad/ and 
Got hie metjan * to write/ German matt. n * to 
paint + derive from tins word, 

Sbort-grade cognates are probably Cornish 
md L poppy,' Did British md-gafr (* goats 1 mafia}, 
Sanskrit jit ft In (Bom [ini md) 1 dirt/ beside loilg- 
grade malinya. 

1 A, OH^cbdip rfrr Lr iflfl, Vfll. I P pp. 146 -7, 

says r 11 Thii <*rii a in deckltdly a VVcrttom 

s £urop<?ftii lyr* L . It is truo that oaUuda> the heather uf 
1 thr* Baltic plain occur* upin in Kn^ia, Inn Imre it 

* mostly Ob^uin-eih«prelection of a hndy t mm to keep the 

J urotimi matsUr. ThtU lllo ficed of Use Pfic* -types for 
" niroiytnn- in indic-aiocL Thi* ojxm heaths of the Baltic 
4 plain rtft- a jjnnlurt of the In Bedlam I 

' rallmu |59 X. I only giw a little beyond the bouoli 
' limit (SS 0 ). It thrivi.^H in E-londy OHncatain nree-i. Thf 
' (oliH'nvihi'j Imre stop 1 -* of Moist Blue in.ur Si. C-rvaiM 
" 4 i rv H-ljhi I with i‘ill limn to a co ibidem bin height. TJh.- 
J erica formation# arv not ftWfw to the moktimi nf 

4 iivQimtain forata.\ divided maritime climate, or 

■ 4 i HulJetitSite in this form of iiHmtLBod rainfall in mountain 

* KgioTiH is gilLv one of the nwHla of t he t me erica*. Ol he r 

1 erica form# find a aabvtrtlllw ill tht fc manlkPii fr.y, 
1 Andromeda pdUfcltJi). and a few i^fow an eastern area*. 
1 mob as Ledum and Aniifoaudn c^ypulata. In view of 
1 thin gffirrdJ p'lfttianship of oricn to moist tiro- of tlip air or 
' of the soil it i n strange that tlirac very forms, cftttim* 
k and be 11-heal her l,E- telrmlix ] should be found both in the 
^ (fay of X.W. 0 AnnuiLV und llto sodden, peat of 

B tnoorlatul tRuds* fend that in spite nf the ftnonpoiia 
L rontrast in the ineuru by which DUHfl£m£ is fiupjjli-Kl 
h in thp&o h'gniib they nhanj 4i iinifonn pliyhioKmimy. 
k lint this ippuwit n&b*dop(m(farwe upon gmuiid- 
1 moidture iruiv l.e due lo the fact that i VTO on iln p hi lily 

* irtu ti the heather dopoaita a te berl ol hntnua on the 
1 looisc fraud, which i* oaptbk of retaining the atino- 

* spberJc (lepoflLid of inointim? oi'cumng in maritime 

L for a esrtaifl longth of time, tn a hsrge part of like 
J Haillu- 1 dam the I'itilurm ia tlso only tepreaentats\-o of the 
■erica-. Bcll-boaihaa occtm for the brut Iiirn> fit the 
1 legume limiti Add then becomes more and more freqikK'nl 
" aa. thn yVirt Si Hra coant td ap|flHtah«i The miRltur of 
‘ erica-types in t-'rni u -o k rUnchi ng u maximum in 

1 the lieatli.4 of Uuanmy. . * 


In Lettish Hulwi iit A bkiL-k/ Welsh nu.hjn. 

"ydloWp 1 Ligurimi (m I^tdiit} mdk*t t fern, mdm 

* yellow, T ( -mek melon (from mulcts) p bLrtck/ 
Sanskrit mafina * dirty/ And IJthyanjim (Jong- 
grade) mrlymu ia A blue/ The Greek typo 
melnjom is ' viola/ meinja in a bin I, Albanian 
' blackbird/ ‘ black goat/ while Albnnmn meUd* 
mHU raelnos. mein is > mesans 1 wcmI/ The value 
of this word is to indicate the probable existence 
of another dye-plant Ixsuh* modharos. 

Becords of other dye-planta are too olwcurt' to 
de^rve more than a mention. Gothic liaa el 
word lx?tzdita Y r/„ Eng. nrld 8 dyer's- 1 weed/ a w ord 
which hafl been connet^ted with Latin tit/mm 

* woad * (for phonolo^ c/ h amt rum ; Slavonic 
Ttidhy 

muses, nrnsfos. muskos ' nioesy ^Lib™ktanee ’ 

The fintt of these types oceutu in Gernninic and 
Slavonic in the sensm of mcbifl/ in Uthnanian in 
the eense of ’ mould/ nnd in Celtic in the House of 
' mu.st/ in compounds 1 mosa/ Aftnmmn -murr 
(from mum, r/. dzunr * knee r J iii 
1 iiios^/ Sri-murr * sea-weed ' (lit. i water-moss j ) T 
Sanskrit mttska t mM£ta is a ‘ scil^c (t'tfpe.m* rol- 
und 1*9)1 Latin mu.KtiA i* ' moss; mustu* s mouldy r J 
cognate with Eng. mHaf, 

mk + sss.os ' a glutinous berry/ E mMletoe 1 

This word is common t^i Slavonic, Lilt in, Greeks 
Albanian (diminutive) and Celtic, though in the 
htat group it is implied only in French gui 8 mil¬ 
let o<? p F Welsh tjwi-aU * branches/ Old Slavonic 
viiS J green branch^/ 

TtarM/n album is 11 plant which occurs only in 
Europe and the temperate regions of Asia. The 
mucus of the berry is used ns bird dime. The 
branch was regarded with special reverence by 
Germans, Cells and Romans. 

It is strange that no certain evidence has been 
handed down of a berry shearing shrub. Even a 
definite word for 1 berry : does not occur in IE, 
though there in a type akina T aklnl meaning 
8 berries p In Lutm f 1 black currant J in Lithuan¬ 
ian, while in the latter language berries are cal let! 
by a word (Oghwfi) which in primitive IK meant 
' eggs/ 

The names which follow are of limited doeu- 
mentation, oecurrlng for the most part in lan¬ 
guages of the Mediterranean ba^in. X T one sire of 
IE origin, and will therefore only be mentioned 
briefly. 

bhak'os.n 1 11 bean/ * kuntiJ/ Albanian 

* bean r (liermanic type btixunit ?), 
bhabhos.a F brood bean/ Latin and Slavonic, 
rnakos. mako E poppy / Greek, Slavoint , borrowed 
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in Germanic and Armeniait (c/. Arm. megm 
1 poppy 1 * * and p'egon 4 beech,. 1 both from u Greek 
dialect), 

wikis, wikis, wlkja 1 kind of climbing pulse/ 
Latin, Baltic and Slavonic ; in other languages 
a loan-word. 

lakliano- “ cabbage, greens/ Greek and Albanian, 
linom. linoni" flux.' in mod European languages, 
native probably only in Lit in and Greek, 
k an aphis or kaimabis fc hemp/ Greek* Albanian, 
Germanic ami £ laconic, 

kWer- * chick pea," Lit in, Armenian and 
Albanian ( L lentil *J. 

erogwos * pea/ Greek, Latin, changed by folk- 
etymology in Germanic, 
pisos ' pea/ Greek and Latin, 
maiag’hwu 1 mallow/ Latin, Greek, Albanian and 
Armenian. 

Besides these there tire n few names of plants 
common to two IK languages only: thus Ger¬ 
manic and Slavonic share a word for fc reed, rush 
(Czech rokm t rnfaw), ei word for + carrot ntrkwa 
and a word for ^neezewort kemeros n a ; Lith¬ 
uanian dtirpi is Eng. turf, and Eng, tor* i Dutch 
tartiv;) seems to be cognate with Sanskrit dftrrtJ 
* millet ! idorw^; drwli. A large number of 
names are common to Lit in, Albanian and Greek 
(among them 1 vine * and ' olive ') but these may 
be from an extinct Mediterranean language. 

Conclusion. 

A peep into t Sic mode of life of the “ Lndo- 
Europeans + wall afford iis some secondary 
evidence as to where the cradle was situated. 

We have H«n that tbo ‘ Indo-Eumpeons " had 
no common words for tropical and subtropical 
vegetation and fauna ; hut names for ex cl uaively 
Western European animals and plants are also 
wanting, c.*7, rabbit, holly, etc. That we should 
not place too much reliance on this kind of 
negative evidence is clear from the fact that the 
larch/ a wide spread European tree, Lis no dis¬ 
coverable IE name* and that of the pine and fir 
are difficult to determine. There seems to be no 
common term for either ‘ grass r or " stone/ 
though the rearing of cattle for their milk 
fmelg'B u to milk \) implies the existence of grange* 

1 Of the larch two varieties belong so (V-iitmE Aitia, 
two to the Hinmlrtyiu, one lo -Siberia -mi osw E*i Europe. 
Tho KlUVpHH! variety in ita wild atatc is ntmom ficlu- 
Esively roafiiswl to the iruounhaina of Central Europe, 
i-hifrty the A]|w, the Cor] hi Eh ran* r * R d Hi * 1 Might* of 

Bavaria* Moravit and fJiloaia t and tfrCrtf# at tiltitwir* 
rutrrjrfwj from !KH 1 mi. tu 2270 tn- The Pjcutcrra of old 
akurchre* Imilt of Inn'll slm-Wa. rhut larch onuoiuitly 
extH.an.leiJ furtlirr X. than at pmwnt. The ffw* tn4 
thrivt *n fifjir oP'jnfriVdr, The SiFx-Tian Inn'll* wlm h in 

probably only n sub-va.n>ty of tlii 1 Kudhp^u Earcla, form* 

va»l wrjoiin in N.E. Itn^w ami X. ^ilxtinr 


Plant- namessurvived only if they were important 
to the IE mode of life; otherwise they were 
ignored. That grass was harvested m fodder is 
indicated by a word k*omouu& ' hay ' (root 1 to 
lie p )< found in Greek* Baltic, mid Slavonic, 
Moreover, the fact that the ‘ I ndo-Europeans p 
roared cattle (ewSwsJ, sheep (owisi, the pig 
ISfls), the goat (aigTs.os ami kept dogs k’une& 
that they made carts iwog + hoii of w.h>I »derwosi, 
complete with wheels (rothoil, rims iquequoloib 
an axle (ak’sLs'i , thole-pin ittili$,os in Lit h Greek 
and Germanic), and yoke ijughm I For I he two 
bullocks which drew it along the rutted way 
f rugfi, l.’zoL'h r^4m # ete.); that they ploughed iaro) 
the land, flowed Isejd) their seed I seintk-en-} anti 
majied ( kerpB ) their harvests—all these fade 
imply that they lived in a temperate country 
where there were ample grasslands^ arable soil, 
a plentiful supply of timber* and hard stone for 
making high-class toots. 

That the 1 Indo-European* * lived a highly 
organized life, rm one will deny. The age to which 
they must he assigned is one in which tools of all 
kinds had reached a degree of excellence sufficient 
to allow of large-scale ploughing and reaping, tree- 
felling and the fashioning of wooden carts. Vet 
no certain word for any met a I line survived, the 
term ajos.escs " bronze 1 being of limited docu¬ 
mentation (Latin, Germanic and lado-Iranian), 
nor can any common word for a weapon (except 
skeitos L separator, protector, shield j be traced. 
Of tools and devices the following can be recon¬ 
structed : aritxoult ar-dhlom plow-tting, plow/ 
oiateja ' hoe/ ak*mo,-en- stone anvil/ sekuris.i 
1 chopper/ ksuios- ksurjfr ' scraper (Lith-shave- 
grass,' Alb- * gravel*’ Skr. and Gk, L knife, razor 
g’ombbos ' nail/ ak^is spike/ ghebhMos prong, 
spit/ gwernowos ' handiuiil, pdlos.a msp, n . 
mw or file/ tere-dhlom " bore-thing, borer/ 
sed-dhlom 1 sit-thing, saddle/ s&rpos.a ^reaping- 
knife/ sjQ-dhlom J sew-thing. awl/ and perhaps 
ne-dhlom threaddhlng, needle. 

The use of metals seems to have l^een dis- 
covereil after the 1 ]mh>Europeans 1 had become 
regionalized, by which time phonetic differen¬ 
tiation had already set in, m that m the use of the 
new metal spread to other IE regions the word 
would Ih- taken fre^m the place of origin of the 
Tuctal. Thus wo vail wolfram "tungsten/ not 
*thttng-atone (heavy atone), using the Swedish 
form of the word unaltered. The world’s lan¬ 
guages have borrowed 1 nickel T and 1 cobalt 
from German in twfnt times. That the I E names 
of metals show irregularity is nut surprising, in 
view of their limited uae in speech, prt^umably 
because they were known chiefly to the arttsa.ii 
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class. Compare, moreover, English aluminmw 
with American itlnwinum, a lucent example of 
inMiisistonfv in borrowed metal-terminology. 

Evidence of IE pottery is iindisecwemble, yet 
euriuu^ly enough a word for handle ;&msa 
11 holder ') has imrvivcd. Of great interest is the 
IE typ- kauk^oSni ' skull, bowl, cup/ In Celtic, 
Latin and Indie this word means 1 bowl, eup/ in 
Lettish ' bowl T and ’skull,’ hi Lithuanian 
■ladle' with variation * skull, and in Greek 
and Icelandic "skull/ Schrader wivs primitive 
peoples used tlm skulls of their cju mnV# to 
fashion bowl*. If on the other hand it could be 
proved beyond doubt that the people within the 
x cradle J area used the skulls of their own people 
a.s bowls* import :mt conclusions as to the ethnic 
composition of the ‘ Indo-European ' people 
might lie reached. 

The home of the L ludo-Europeans must liave 
had a temperate climate, owing to the existence 
of names for the four seasons spring .wesor, g.s. : 
WKDtiosk summer samer-,' autumn 
.i nrl winter iR*lieimii* The universal emirmice 
of springtide ritual in Europe indicates a sudden 
onset of spring as in Central and Estatem Europe, 
where one week the landscape i- completely 
dev oid of any green vegetation (including grass),, 
the follow ing week everything i-* green : the 
I runs format ion taking place within a few days. 
The Germanic peoples idem ha d the Spring- 
goddess with the Dawn < Ausorii, Ausara. whence 
£«#frrg Many IE folk tales testify to winter as 
being a subterranean demon [*/, Pluto) who 
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strips mother-earth (*■/., Ore*-) of her product- p/ B 
Proserpina) P and who must somehow he pm pi* 
i hired. by decorating a fi live winter-tree or ever¬ 
green with presented in order that spring may be 
allowed to return (c/, the Himalayan cedar, our 
Dcodara, known u*t ' Clod's tree Hr nee the 
winter revels Greek zr.kts, Welsh until 

J glorification, ON. Jtil L ^ ide/ etc.). Hence the 
fanatical preservation of the wooded hilltop 
[gwrjh) as a sacred place i aUtos, L Lith. * sacred 
grove,’ ' barrow/ when? prominent warriors were 
formerly buried, Greek 1 strength, protection/ 
Lettish L idol/ Gothic and Anglo-Saxon L temple/ 
Sanskrit 1 kind of 1 rev, sun-god, sun, hymn/ and 
compare the verb-type alekso + protect 1 in 
Greek, J lock, bar h in Armenian, 1 keep, preserve 1 
in Romani). Hence the oovcrmg-m of she tree- 
stumps, even after they had ceased to live, with a 
rude kind of roof to form a prehistoric Acropolis, 
Cl mi kpl'-tr wi 1 h <-s ilotlna ded 1 ft n | >Je * ea | jel I lie > 4 
affording the primitive folk [kt pet-mil kada (iwer 
or sanctuary). 

It would be interesting to continue describing 
the IE home with its door idho-weris, dhiipWCris 
’ placed barrier ’) and ite wattle walk or parti¬ 
tions poksis,os) and the occupations of it■- 
women e threading p (ne]0. /.> . spinning or 

sewing) the woollen yum I wbiav or plying needk- 
fnlsof gut (gijfi). But one could add indefinitely 
to the picture in this way. When the original 
J E vocabulary of some 4000-5000 words has been 
fully restored, the archeological picture will no 
doubt stand out more vividly than ever. 


THE DIVINE CAT AND THE SNAKE IN EGYPT* 

Iii recent articles in Jour T Eg r Arch XXIV, 
pp. 93-EH and 157-170. Dr. Alan Gardiner* 
discussing the exact meanings of two different 
words used for rooms or halls, connected with 
certain royal or priestly activities, drew attention 
te the divine eat Nlafdct, which* living in the 
chamber that may be called the 1 Hall of Life/ 
kept it clear of snakes by chopping off their heads 
with a great knife: this moans, of course, that 
fcteing a goddess—or god, since one text make* her 
definitely male—she was endowed with human 
hands and tools-though, as a eat, her daws would 
suffice her and are indeed specifically mentioned 
in another text : her place m the Hall i* recorded 
in par. 44© of the Pyramid TtfU. The author 
LLfles the word 1 Mansion/ but as that has now 1 
inquired a rather H|iecird meaning, ' Hall’ Minns 
preferable : lie finds that the use of the chamber, 
which in not clearly defined in the Texts, was 
probably as a room adjoining a temple when- the 

m 


By ft, D> Hamhktwrr, F.S.A . 

Pharaoh tm>k a meal after fid til ling his ritual 
duties in the temple; he would perhaps be 
accompanied by bis queen and even some house¬ 
hold attendants; he quite likely lived there 
fp r W) -it may m fact have served as a kind of 
k retit-house 1 of the sort used by travelling state- 
officials in modem Egypt. 

Another scholar. Henri Gauthier, in 1 Le 
Personnel du dieu Min.' p. S3, connect* the cham¬ 
ber with tombs, as a sort of dtapd for I he offering 
of food to <be deceased occupant by his family 
or others; hut he admits as alternative inter- 
predation, hs a place for secular low. In either 
ease the Hall wan of first religious importance— 
for the king was himself a god - and so the 
creature which made it safe against that moot 
[ I read enemy, the snake, gained the meed of 
highest honour and* like the public Iwoefactors in 
old Hiina or India* onterevl the ranks of ’ gods.’ 

As to the cat’s performance, two Indies who hail 
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in recent year* spent several months on the sands 
of Upper* Egypt told the author that their cat 
used to kill homed vipers (Cleopatni^ 'a Bp ') by 
pouncing on them with her claws and then biting 
them to death ; l once had a cal which dealt with 
scorpions with like efficacy. 

Mnftfet is mentioned once in the annals of the 
1 Palermo Stone p as having a feast for the anni¬ 
versary of her birthday, together with Soshat, the 
goddess of writing, in the reign of a king of the 
FLrat Dynasty, identified by Breasted as the 
JGebui of tiie 6reeks ( A u cknl Ittrord*, I par. 1 to). 
This record, like others of so remote a period* 
might perhaps embody a mere vague tradition, 
but she is quite definite in the Pyramid Tests 
which acre collected at about the same rime us 
the records of the Palermo Stone T ; in those 
Texts she appo&rs in pars, 43$, 410, 442, 977 and 
J212 Her rank must have been settled long 
before the Texts were brought together and 
edited by priests of the Molar cult, then at its 
zenith, for par. 442, for instance, Iwfcrayt* the 
usual solicitude of the scribes of that cidt to draw 
into it all the activities of the noii-soLaf forma of 
religion ■ it figures the Sun-god Re us taking 
the knife from the Cat and killing the serpent 
himself, using the dead king's hand and Muidet'a 
knife. The king had now become a form of 
Osiris and acted as a vehicle of divine power ; in 
par. H77 n his fingers become the claws of the Cat, 
to scire the ^mike. Ill the same casi of thought, 
Mafdet was actually identified with Rc in the 
collection of funerary meantations generally 
known* though wrongly, a* the 4 Book of the 
Ih-ad/ In chap. XVII we read that lhe 
Cut VLjis indeed Re. the equation being sup. 
ported* as so commonly in Egyptian religious 
literature, by a ridiculous pun- The same 
passage puts forward m alternative identifier 
tion in a timidity characteristic of the whole 
chapter, which, in its strained efforts at rsegesia. 
is so sophisticated and decadent that the com¬ 
piler himself has to record a really remarkable 
series of hesitation^ making most of it valueless, 
in Budge’s translation. vol. I, p. 103. the chapter 
is accompanied by two illustrations from the 
papyri of Ani anti Hw-nefer; the vignette for 
chap. XXXVI1 (p. ICS) displays the dead man 
tackling two aerj* mis with the knife lie thus 
takes to himself the function pertaining to gods 
and kings, as recorded in the Pyramid Testa, hut 
by this time many such privilege in funerary 
matters had been accorded to royal officials. 

In connexion with Maftlei we face the old 
question of the cause of the drifieat ion of an ins tils 3 
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that it was fur their usefulness to man, but many 
have gainsaid it r pointing to the uselessness and 
even danger of many such animals aa the lioness 
of Egy pt. Yet the lira! animal, probably; to be 
deified was the cow h for the supreme utility of her 
milk p then the dog, which was the earliest known 
subject of domestication in Europe, for his use in 
hunting anti guarding man and his property. In 
Egypt he joined the gods art Aim his who, though 
now generally identified with the jackal* was 
known to the Greeks as a dog and, in many papyri 
and the bronzes of the Softie period, was repre¬ 
sented ns of the graceful adouki type which still 
survives in tha Soudan jis a common form, of 
pariah. The dog. besides, was mummified in 
Egypt, like cats and other animals who had 
attained to gpd&hip. 

Mafdet was, perhaps, not Wi>rahipp^d by name, 
as was the cat-goddess Baatct, hut .she was given 
the epithet of uttihtr (formerly transcribed bis 
ntiter) which is translated as 1 god " or, adjecti¬ 
vally. its "divine/ This won! is represented in 
hieroglyphs as a Hag, At first triangular but later 
four-sided, such art those hoisted on lofty ]x4es at 
the entrance of temples ; its original function 
would scent from modem analogies, to have l^een 
to signalize the execution of ritual ceremonies. 
This is very clear in the practice of the African 
tribe of Wivbarwa which the Rev. I>. Shropshire 
ba* brought to our notice 01 an, 1934, <HU)- Here 
the flag* were hoisted at the sacred shrine when a 
rite was to be solemnized; their object wan to 
summon the spirits to come and take their part 
ill the rite, art well as to give notice to the people— 
a pregnant example, indeed. In Egypt the Hag 
seems to have become, eventually, the symbol for 
that quality of all entities, whether gmlrt. men or 
the dead, which entitled them to lie honoured with 
ritual ceremonies; the dead themselves were 
frequently described as nuther, but could not bo 
allowed the earlier hieroglyph for ‘ divine since 
il was of a ton niic, or qimri-toteniic, nature, con¬ 
sisting of a falcon on its jierch, sign of the con¬ 
quering Horus-claru Hiu perch-Bign, too. came 
to be commonly attached to t lie hieroglyphs 
denoting actual divinities. The word nuf/rcr, 
thou, had, as usual In Egypt, a quite material 
haav, hv no means Spiritual* and bears perhaps 
some likeness to the basic meauing of our elusive 
word * god * which, as some etymologists have 
concluded, may originally have signified no more 
than fc an object of adoration/ 

The religious use of flags has survived In Islam ; 
the tombs of persona revered as saints are always 
marked with them. In Egypt I have witnessed 
the making of such saints. sgmctimea as the result 
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of a pious man's dream, and have seen the setting 
up of flags, occasionally borrowed at first from a 
friendly neighbouring shrine, ns well ns the light¬ 
ing of lamp* at night, and these are the drat 
concrete markings of the presumed saints grave ; 


later if would he covered over with a little domed 
and whitewashed shrine And very likely a tree 
planted to shade it; the shrine would, of course, bo 
furnished with a tomb, perhaps a mere cenotaph k 
but always the object of believers* veneration. 



noted at home. An example to which attention 
\h drawn here (fig. I) was discovered by me in 1925 
in Jamaica. It in ascribed tn the aborigines of 
that island, who hewed it mil of a huge piece of 
coral-litnestnno rock, probably fallen away from 
the inland cliff, on the edge of the Cockpit. 
Country, near Pan trepan t h Trelawny. 

A ' The improvised vessel stands opposite an 
opening hi the rock-Face to the south. This was 
one of several rock she horn to which l had been 
conducted hy Dr, Campbell, of Pant re pant, to see 
an anthropomorphic figure incised on the roek- 
wivll. The elliptical basin (fig. 1), 26 inches by 
20 inches, has the appearance of having lieon 
fashioned by stone hammers, ami is worn fairly 
smooth in the venire by constant pounding within 
it. Used with a pestle, it enidd have served as a 
mortar ; with a mull or | Kill rider, the cavity could 
have fw>eu employed In the same way os the heavy 
but movable Scottish ' knockin' stone/ that most 
elementary of put-quem* {Arthur Mitchell, Thr. 
Pa.4 in tin Present, lK£O r pp. 44—5}, As the 
Jamaican utensil may lie ascribed to the Arawakti, 
it was. pu Jifthly used in tin- preparation of cassava 
«? r pulses, Among many other purposes, it could 
also have been used for pounding grit>. and paste 
for that excellent pottery, which has bean yielded 
by a number of sites in Jamaica, 

As a communal YusHd, the Jamaican specimen 
finds many parallel*. those from North America 
Ikying particularly well known. It is interesting, 
however, to recall that in the Scottish Highlands 
alone some rock^RurfacCK at dacha us or crofts 
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bear Well-worn baaing used almost within living 
memoi ry rts fixed mortars, and for husking grain. 

All utetiflili for poinding nit' cognate. Their 
origin lies in that convenient surface upon which 
it incurred tip early man to pulverize something 
by mean* of & hammer or pestle. That the sitr- 
fiiroe should have presented itself as a depression 
would make it more, attractive. The hollow may 
have been i us pro v mi by pecking out. Very 
probably l lie Jama Lean basin hare figured js a case 
in point. 

B r -—The carving 1 had gone to examine near 
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Pant repaid was seen to lie mare elaborate than as 
noted in the Journal of iff* Inutituti of Jam# ito , 
1897, It ia cut i m the projecting rock bolide the 
opening, immediately facing the basin and 10 feet 
;l inches from it. The illustration (%. repro¬ 
duced from a rubbing, shine* the Assettihlllge- 
Many other and unrecorded carvings, an deeply 
incised, were detected on the surrounding rock^ 
wu !la. As mere o ut 1 hies o f h liman heads, with t ho 
eyes and mouth only represented by small pits, 
they are in keeping with moat Arawak scribing* 
found in similar conditions in Jamaica. 


THE CON INC OF IRON TO AN AFRICAN PEOPLE. THE WIN AM WAN CA. tit/ G. _L Wainwntfht, 


The Ifiuamiran/jra hehreen Late* Tanganyika 
and XytMfi .—The traditions of this people 
abow that iron came to them still later than to 
Angola (Max 1042,01), for it did nut reach them 
until Home t late in EI ic sc v<uitcc ut h ten 1 ury, 
Moreover., unlike the other three peoples, the 
knowledge came to them from the south west. 

The Wiliam wanga trace their history hack to 
the advent of a great and skilful man named 
Musy atrip who came to their country some two 
or three hundred years before about A.n. 190th 
He and a few friends settled among them jjvjot- 
fully. Finding that ho had knowledge of many 
things of which they had I ecu ignorant, the 
people elected him chief. He taught them to 
work in iron and to make hoc*. Ah well as a 
knowledge of iron-working he drought them 
many seeds anti taught them all the agriculture 
they know, Before his arrival there seem* to 
he no definite history, and the people nay that 
they dwelt in the forait* living on game and wild 
roots. * 1 * 

So hen? again, ns with I he Huahongo H the 
knowledge of‘iron formed part of a whole culture- 
complex, ami its coining coincided with the 
beginning of history and of civilization, as it 
probably also did with the Damn 


1 (IjLshulm, t/wEtj'j-jdl of the African Stvri Oy, ix,„ |>. 


Un the other hand, iron did not come to the 
Winnniwanga from the north, rts it did to the 
Busbongo and the Boganda, hut from the south- 
weat. Mitsyani and hi* friends came to them 
from the Wisa country, which lies east of El ism- 
bethville between the Luangwa River and the 
bend of the LuapuU River,- The Wiliamwanga 
live some two hundred and lifty miles i<i the 
north-east of this on both sale* of the Uiundaiy 
between Northern Rhodesia and the Tanganyika 
Territory. Dr. Chisholm writes from a place 
called Mwensco, which lie* between the tip of 
Lake Xyiisa and the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and bare It is that Musyani lived 
and died. :! The Lulu have a widespread reputa¬ 
tion as aiufthe , 4 and they are relatives and 
neigh bourn of the Wish from whom Musyani 
came. 

Like Muosuri in Angola, Musyanl haa been 
deified by his grateful people. He. and not Gitfl, 
in siiid to have been the Creator of 1 local parts.’ 
Ho has his shrine at Mwenzo on the site of his 
house. It is the most important ill the land* and 
sheep are Bent there for sacrifice. 1 

1 Thu Journal vf fhr African Society* xln. pp. 413, -IlH. 
Thv LivingBlvAf 1 Mrtm>ri4l is judi within their 
1 Cfridholm* Joe, nl.p p, 3 ( 14 , 

1 TAt Journal of thr Afiimn Society^ xii, p. 443 . 

a Chisholm, lac. itfcf., pp. 3ti3, 3A4 r 



AN ARCHAIC GREEK STATUETTE FROM SOUTH AHABJA 


Uniwrstitf of Oxford. 

The statuette, of which photographs are 
reproduced hers, was seen by Major the 
tionbfo. IL A. R. Hamilton, who writes :— 

In January LGfth 1 was riding with a von- 
' course of tribesmen past the oh I ruin of a fort. 
1 which lies at the mouth of the Wadi J;mliLii r in 
'the Aden Protectorate: Long. 47 E. : Ijii. 

15 c X, A tribesman ran after our party and 


By Professor J, D* Bntzlaj, FJi.A^ 

‘offered me a small statuette fur sale. I asked 
' him where he had found it and he replied tluvt it 
‘ had been washed out of the ruin hy a Hood the 
year before-, He demanded Rs. 200 r for it. I 
' irk'd to beat him down but he refused to drop 
‘ his price. There was. for many reasons, little 
L time for argument, and I had no more tlinn Rs. .10 
A of my own money with me. 
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1 I dismounted and examined the 
“It titi h wt five industt high and waft nf bnarm?, 
' J stood it on the sand add photogrupbcwl It P imd 
■ I ondosg the phutiigraplis here with, 1 

1 have not been able to return to the territory 
" since and effnrta to obtain the statuette? by 
1 correspondence have failed, 

1 doubt if, in a photograph threo*quartera of an 
inch high, an unknown ancient statuette can Ire 
distinguished, with rertninty, from n eunnim: 


and very jtosaibfy Laconian. It gi«-H in style and 
subject wi(]i the following bronzes* most of which 
have been \mt together before :■ 

Athens Tti-4-l . from Lykosonm in Arcadia, lit-If 
1020, p. 111. fig, 8; Zervos, L'Arl tn Gr*r*. 

% ii«- , 

Athens 6233, from Olympia. Olympia L pL 7, 
41 : HVH Iftifl, p* UW> fit:. 4 ; Bervos, tig. 2ltf 
Athene from Phcrat in Thessaly. HCH J029 1 , 
pi. 4 mid p- 104. 




Fic. L Fio. 2 . 

AST Akl-JiilC OKKKC hTATUtTTE FROM -JOVTII AH.V1HA, 


modem copy of much a statuette - but the bronze 
in the photograph has every appearance of 
genuineness. 

It represents ii warrior wearing coralfift, helmet, 
and greaves, but no chiton, The hands are 
missing : tl w right hand probably held u spear, 
uprighi ; the left arm may have had the shield, 
a It h( jtigh no I races o f at inchmen t are v ifti bio i 1 1 the 
photograph. 

It would }»: a glad (irwk work from the middle 
third of the sixth century B.c + : Peloponnesian. 

1 From the-se minute phaO^rmphs the iUiatmtitHU 
U4uw liave tawii fulm^erl U> ahoui half flip niw at ihu 
anginal. 


Athens 7598. from SHinus in Jjiennin, A M 3, 
pL 1, 1 2: Lungin!/., Frueltgritrkittht. ftilrf- 
tuiufrjtr/nitrit , pi. 49, d : Limb. Greek *tnti 
Romm Bronzy pi. 28, «: BOH 1020, p. I UK 
fig th 

Sumos, from Kamos JUS 53, jj. 289, ftg. LI. 

Oxford, from DcKhmn - JUS 30 r pi. 12 + 2. 

Athena J47S0, From the sanctuary of Apollo 
Koryuthos near Longa in Messenia. Ihit. 2 , 
p], 1 ; Lftngldtz. pi. 50, f* ; 1-Antb. pi. 28, b ; 
HVH 1929, p II I tig. 7 : Zervos. fig. 228. 

Athens, from Dndona. Pmktika 1930, pi. 2-3 ; 
Atmigzr 1932, p 146. 

Berlin 216, from Olympia. Part of a vessel r 


[ *9 1 
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BCH 1929, p. 113 ; Ncugeh&iicr, />«> mitioi*rhrn 
and 8#ekai&ch -ffrieth isrMn Bronze n t pi. 40. 

1 do not remember hearing of any other archaic 
at d ethical Greek bronze l>e in a found in the 
Amhinn peninsula. 


[July August, 1943 

[This* ccmmiimication is reprinted by per- 
mission from the Annual of (Jit British Sch&rA of 
A rrhfPfJogy at Athens, Vol. XL. pp. 83-84, for 
which the blocks were Tent by the Royal An thru 
Illogical Institute, [ 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


Som# Difficulties of Indirect RuJe in The Gold Coast* 

$U 1 utilur# of tf CotaMHnicotian made % Dr, 

Jf. J. Fidd, 28 January* 1943. 

Although they huyo chiefs; 1 thi* Gobi Cotuit 
cnnmumiLii^ am essentially democratic* For the chiefs 
to flit- same stock m l ho people and receive 
t-heir Authority by delegation from tho ccmunmiity. 
Various native mcdunuiru (r.p. the Mankndnj exiat 
for maintaining the limitation^ on tho pswer td 
chiefs, Thera is conflict between ike native theory 
that chiefs derive their authority frnin their people 
mid I be Guvemmeiit. theory that they derive it from 
the Government* In interpret in Indirect Rule 
1 rule through chief* 1 It ho* been noeiwtairy for tho 
Government to fortify the power of chiefs, r hm 

i rtHtrm^ *;'hn nyutrtfn ||*s.H domoemr ii L t t'lJUl it originally 

wok. Bearing ±ei mind that In the Kclf^goveriimg 
modem state, towards which Indirect Rule ts 
at riving, the peopto will probably demand a t horough 
democracy, it is neerMry to cansuier whet her “ rub 1 
though chiefs T i-4 the tmm t progrifcahv interpreta- 
1km of Indirect Rule. 

A second great difficulty is that the native 
governmental units ore either small or. when targe, 
have lost their original forces of cohesion. Th* 
large political unit' were primarily military unions 
for mutual doftnfeCO and s^wkrily financial anions; 
for main mining th* j joint war-chest- Each stool 
iMdouging to the union paid ouu-ihird of If* income 
info the common fund. The s pnx Britannir* 1 box 
now removed the danger of warfare* mid mining 
OOflOOGfrian* have made name of i he stools very 
wealthy* Thcsa now recent paying one-third nF 
their income in exchange for no |iem»ptible benefit, 
anil are cJjiimilig independence of the unions. The 
unions are therefore tending to hn^ik up. uud 4 he 
problem us to Undo new incentive to unity. 

Another difficulty is the unique relation between 
land control and political control. Not only are 
these two completely irideijenrient of nun another, 
hut HftfLtial cuntipuiry is not the native b&sw of 
political unity, nor i* oigmjmtinn of land neecs- 
Harily correlated w ith owni'twhip. Si] fcee bind has 
acquired a money value tho small land-owning 
groups* which are puli! teal ly Hubardinato, are now 
the wealthy groups. If odminirtnation ia to lx* put 
on n district boski (which the development of a 
modem ^tste seems to demand} then either the 
existing largo political union* must Ix l allow rd to 
die* or the control of land and wealth must bo 
forcibly trftjiaformd to t ham. The first alternative 
ik dUlnsrefuJ to the administrator, for largo unions 
are Labour-saving ; the second b not acceptable! 1 by 
the land-owning stools. 


How to Combat Racial Philosophy. Surnmary uf a 
Commafikftti&n mark % />r r /, ZoHjtcfmn : 
2.1 Frhrttfir\f r ] P-PP 

Among t}]i* miiny Tnotiern racial theories 
only the Noreiic theory haa developec] n som- 
prebrijsive philosophy, embracing cvriy oapect of 
life, including echii’H and religion* I'litH philosophy 
was not conclusive but it haa formt?«i an important 
juurt of the ideas which have k*! to the present 
world conflict. AnthmpoJogy was only i\ starting 
fHoinf, but it has been used to transform rhis racial 
tliuore into a faiiJu 

Antbropolo^ieal prouaiuj cements by individual 
Kchnlarw alone are not sufficient to prevent tho 
further growth of i his hii e!i ; Kcience os a wholo 
rniLsc undertake the task. Efforts were made, with 
this end in vii-w, between the yenrs 1933 and H3S, 
to sectire the eo-opcration of leading ncftdemiea 
uiutcr tho auepieca of tho League of Nations ; these 
efforts, which hat I aji|jteflrt!d likely to achieve sneers, 
were brought to au vnd in J6 , 3i!i by political otianges, 
SuJjrii^pjcin ixjliiiuul succe^es strengthened thin 
'philosophy' stid more, with the nsiuit that, aa 
wjtli any ^ lj p^> r.-l i i ion or jAscudo-religiotl, faith in it 
can onTy be eHmin^teJ if the dt-stminion of its 
ifDgntaa is m^ninl'anied hy r nialcrial disaster. Rut 
in order to avoid the development of a dangeroiL-> 
uiideirgroiiind movement a-^ after J5U?4r and tn make 
the peoples concerned ih^ire re^siucution. thu 
incojis of destroying the tlogiinis of this new + faith, 1 
'i.e.+ of historical pseudo-science, must be prepared 
in goo^J time. 

Some frfsh proposala to bring this ala>ut were 
developed, 

nt Tripoli and CyranoiCL (*j a 

Communication mmfc in/Frofcs&QT J * L. A fyr&r, 
F.BA. 21 Jl/tireA, 1643. 

Tlu^e two n^gion-H of North ^Vfrica differ 
widely in ut ruoturup rtisourees, and hL?tory, Cyrene 
woji co)onk«i fruxn the Greek island nf Tliom in tJio 
scv^Pdh mntury s r t\ and became very rich* with 
srijvcral daughter cities, of Which Him a and Berenice 
iBcngh^ri) w’tuv the chief, it* wealtli came from 
Hlxeep-famung, a wild drug {*UpMnm) of which it 
hiul the monopoly, and traiL-j-Ssdiarim triulOi Rs 
munumenls are still tmpmoive, is^idly its rock- 
cut lornlia end tempEe of Apollo, 

Tri|xnli—a land of “ Tlrree Cities '— repelled Greek 
entoEiizjilion about .IliT b.c., mill fell under Caxtha- 
giinan rule, aud then under Koinnm It datively 
lowland, cuid cultivable,, it proditood com and olives, 
and ita 1 Three Cities ' were wealthy imd magnificent 
in linjwriol fcimea and euiiiI the Arab conqueet + 
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The Development of YernacuUr Ut^nture in 
Africa* Summary &f a Cauaumnirotitm frr/ 
Dr. Ida C. Ward ; 20 Apr*!, 1943. 

Thfl provision of reading materia! [,h implicit 
ill the inii1 1 v iW’hrrrji’rt ul dcvolu-plnuEit which tin-: 
tifii iig planned fur Africa, The linguistic implics- 
t iun> -in l* I the problciK^ involved in them Ihivl- not 
been euAkknl^ stirawcL Utemfum must; for the 
moment give way before the- preying need tor uciual 
reading matter, which at pmstml i* lamentably in.- 
adequate in even tfod bigger Language of Africa, 
though thin duos not mean that IlemtHM® will not 
g«w- 

Two mein qwelious arise. In what languagiu 
iminL Lht-pkj buok*. | Ramphlets, newspapers foe 
irritb 1 ri : and who dm 11 WTite them ? 

A European language, a L lingua frnnrii' or 
* in Li an 1 language. the language of the most im¬ 
portant group* ‘ For each of these something eon 
be said* and it is possible to use all for different 
types of book and different clsswM c?f people. Hero 
we must ronnjder not t Ite educated few, hut co- 
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village and wJ nit education, il^ well a nmi/h 

wiiler provision of Miiiools, and for thi^o, the ver¬ 
nacular i* essential if nit people art? hi !*■ roachcd. 

The African must write ilirim nod for tlih hu 
1101 .- 0 . \m< LrninrtL The profotelffi involved in this 
development idelude the choice of thu best lojiguagu 
for tfoo purposw in any ama, of the most useful 
dialect, of u suitable orthography, ^uatipili of 
wont division, con von liana of spelling. Cpt-uerai 
linguistic training directed towards tide purpose, 
juirA int!hiding a careful study of the vemactdAr and 
its potentinJiti^t is a preliminary to real develop¬ 
ment. Tbfl need is urgent. 

Among Africans there arc signs of wakened 
interest in their ImigLiagvtc and cultures: literary 
sodcticfl have been formed: a critical altitude i* 
showing it Keif; questions of dialects and ortho¬ 
graphy are dismissed 2 I here is a possibility of 
departments of vernacular studies at college* like 
Aehiinotu and Jlrfftkerviv, Hhh i* hero u vast tin Id 
of wide activity. 



OBITUARY 


Fran* Boai ^ 21 December, 1942. 

By the death in New \ iirk at ill* age of Si 4 
of BmoritiiB Profeasor Fmni Baas, the world 
of Anthropology has lost one of its niuhc 
fascinjilmg and influent hd figure- Perhaps no one 
Ninee TyEor has exerted oh couch influence on hi* 
contaniporuru^ in* and yet then* no textbook 
of the kcu-ilw that bear* hi* name, if wo except one 
id it'd in rgilabcinitkm with his pupils. 

Franz I'fcniH was bom in Mirukui, W&fttpludia, m 
|Ji.iH P After studying in hi* native town he wont 
to the UmvoratiCH lT Heidelberg, Bonn* and Kick 
where he took hi* doctorate with a thcsia nil the 
rail mr of new wirier. 

The turning point in Booate life came after a 
voyage to lie din Land whence lie wnimwl as 
Privatdocuin am I assistant at t he Royal Ethnological 
Mijsfiun t fieri in. In this way he came in contact 
with Virchow r Bastum, Tylor r and Ikdcloo from 
1 S &5 onwards. 

In I sKh he vLsiuil British Idtunbiii to dudy ilm 
Tintivc ciurtomn. Three year> Inter he beeamc 
tnKtmetur at Clark VnivtMity and in he wo* 

attaelu^l lo the Amorican Museum of Nahjroi 
Hkiory, In iKUii he was appointed to tlio Chair of 
Anthrojmliigy at CoJumbio + a which lie 

occupied wi 0 Q great diitijwiion till hb resignatioti in 
193B. 

dust Sir AViLIeiijji Turner ime Le Editibuigh the 
ri utsery of ar34tt^^m wt^i. Boas in tlio apacff of one 
gcncrmUoo made Columbia the tiur^jn’ of Ainericaii 
anUmipdoguts. tfc wuk the fir*t anthroptdogi-st iu 
(N.imbins active field exp&rH , nec , i with By 

fie? ert4Kr?ive tad of the phniungnipli he rLtoniitl and 
Kind jed the laiiguagtx of many American I ri lv&. II is 
I ■ iiL] 11 Loosen! work* on the Kwnkiutl Endian*, hi* 
excavations in Mexico, mi i f the frosh and novel idea?* 
he *ihed; on many problems would have marie the 
reputation of looser men. But Boas was not out 
for public fiuike ; hi* >m* the syhnt of the true 
pcHstist whose greaiwt reward woa the Holutirm of 
rllilflcult pro bTerurn, f hereby making the tu*'k of others 


easier. He ^ihewel publicity and did not t^liove 
in linking fact* to mu it prevailing fashions, a fiat 
which explain* the hostility with which mfWntiaJ 
cirelea greeted IiLh cctuilusioua. 

Two major contributions pregnant witli rovolu- 
tioruiry poftfibilitk^ slaieJ to ]ii.- envlit, nninely : 
(ci) 11 e* h l e oruHting connect ion he ^tabli*h ed hOtwom 
Xorth Asiatic and Northwi'siens AiLUTrean cultures 
ilh a result of the dc^up North Pariiie Ex \a*% I it inn l 
oil*I (6) hi* proofs that the deseaiidBlata of the EomI 
European Jew and the riouth Italian iinmigmntK 
differed ill phySEe i o.ii tyf k u frum their |N&reiitH + their 
brollier* aiul outers Ixiru in Europe, mut that the 
change in physical typo w«* specifle mid cumulative. 

El L* in t+^ichiug and inspiring other*, in pburning 
umreh, in )iin tirigsnal tt|ipn>neh to and definition 
and iinaly^u of ethnographic problems I hat we must 
toek for bln gTCihlfM. Ib- Won not ti pliili^opher in 
*esjcli of systoni'S, btiE u painM-takiji>t M. r Kiulur R a gi-niuJ 
and self^ifTaahig man, a gmil scientist. Ho will bo 
beat wncfiibered nut ji* much by hi* own writings 
but fov the LrrenC i L mit>rifoutioiet of hi* plipiln. 

A* President of tlie Amerioan Anthrofxilogieal 
Society and the Now \ r uirk Acodtnziy of Scrauffis he 
\va* to Iks *iH-n at all the Europ^n Sokntific 

Ccngfcsaas, 

H<< vi'jlh olectod an Hun. Follow of the Koval 
Anthropological Institute aa far liaek m 1002. 

H. E. G. ARMATfOE. 

Pangtr&n Ario Soejono : IfiSA 1941. 

With the sudden death of our hi.*titiite p s 
guest nwmbor. Hi* Excdk?rtey Pangenin Arid 
SucjonO, both the Netliorliusi^ Hovcnin^nt 
and the Indonesian poopln Imve B uffcm d a great las*. 
The deoooced, who was only oft year* uf age, wo* a 
n>markable and very gifted nmn, Dt^i'niled from 
an old Regent'* family of Java, he received a 
thorough education and w r a* onti of the first yotine 
Javanese noblemen who completed tfoo thm? yeat*' 
noodcmsE? t mining, w hich was; tbuii a proroquisita 
far adinL**ioih to i be XeihfiHmsdx IiidlcH Civil f^trviixj* 
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lirdead of trying ten make u career ir> the control 
OElruinislrulioiL, he I serving in tliu rrtnktf of 

1 lit* tuative divudon of Ihe t_-ivi3 Burvit^j corps, in 
vvhteli at the time therv were Ktill very Few ofJkuftls 
whose ntudka hiid such a brood basis ns bin- 

Aftor ref V big ib! it junior ■ ■ I he ini ulsd in* I bstriot - 
Chief, he win iilreaily colled io the high Lillife uf 
Kegem of PuhihriujjL ni the age of 31, us tmeec ***** to 
liin fatlier-iti-law. He wi proved to be one of the 
1 n^t prope^v^ midi able Hernia nf KM< ni Jeivh. 
In I Sl“>] he woa elect til member of the People’s 
i’oimi-il at Batavia, a represeiihuhv body in which 
lie became one of the out^tamling figures, tmd one 
of the very few who always *}Hiko without hoick. 
His «peseelios wtn. 1 eliuraricfized by n Ffeflh and pro- 
jjfn^ivo spirit, and by gteal knowledge mid love of 
his iiwple* 

A juov |iliaj*L- in Mr. S^joiui's public ^orvici! began 
in 1934, when ho hecaina one of the members for 
XMln-rlnnih India of the I tvtonuitinnal iWbber Kegu- 
lotion Cos run it tee. Ho therefore cm hi* to Holland, 
which lie bud visited soum years befuno, having bee-n 
at that time ulsn u member of the Netlierlands Dele¬ 
gation tu the International Labour Cociferanto at 
Geneva. Diiring his stay in Holland he had, often 
attended meet jugs of the Committee in Loudon mid 
Paris mill various CcitfercnccM nt Gbujva, 

Elis remarkable linguistic gifts greatly facilitated 
Ens work in mtcrnationfll gutlierings and with his 
cosmopolitan outlook lie felt quite At eitso an aiich 
oecflRione. 


[July August, 1&43. 

Mr. Soejuiio reninim'd in Holland I ill the beginning 
of UHH* whim lie was nominated miimbur uf rim 
Council, of Netltorhuida India and returned to 
Batavia. 

During the attack hue Java in thu beginning of 
Martin Hi43, the CSoveittui^Cianenil judged it iwtck- 
pMiry that the Liotiteniuit Governor-General' Hr. van 
Monk, mid a few other |imminent officials, should 
leave the country in order to Im\ ls tile to render useful 
service in the long-tenu interests of Jjiiloxiurtia. The 
deceased vni* oiu> of them, end although he had to 
leavo hia wife and daughter, he did not hesitate fur 
a moment. If is plane was attacked by the Japanese 
and caught lire as it lauded at Broome, Australia , 
but he continued his journey to this country* Suuti 
after his arrival he was made u member uf the 
Netherlands Cabinet, the first Indonesian called ujmjh 
by Her Majesty the Queen to be a Minister m rhe 
NetherliindK Covemnund. In tin- shun time Mr- 
Sbejono held his post he won the respect nail 
-ysupul Ely not only of his cei dengues but of all tliOtse 
who eatiie into contact witli him. He would ter- 
I a inly haw been glad to give a lecture to the 
Institute if he bad lived longer, as lie wm a keen 
student of anthropology'. Even during hiw last May 
in Holland he regularly followed the emmtus Prof* 
I>r. Jos^oliu do Jong at Leyden 1'iuvei^ity In 
SuuJoilo the writer ha- aIko lust a good friend, with 
wham experiences have been shared and thought* 
cxcEiuiignl for mure than a quarter of a century. 

AL'crST MCHLENFELD. 


REVIEWS 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Climate and the Energy of Nations fry -S\ Murk- 

hum, M.,1.. M.P. r F.M.M*iJ*\ (tefont 

Unmrtity Pr**». IU42. />, H4 : l«Jv. tkh 

r ilii^ w’ork is ikviih-tl tiito twelvechapterii. i-i - -. tIn" 
uf eilBTjiy, rlinm.tr a 4 - a lattor* human. rvtU'tionn. 
itk^ ideal ODtdotnr diinAte, climate and hiatory |includitkg 
a survey of the Hignifii'atki'e of the 7U = inolherin, and 
non^ <uk F’fypt, [mlia, Iiret^ i v ark*i Ttcniu^ ArabkH and 
I dam, Spe iri «LiLti FkjrtugaJ. America, and (lie k K*l 
■ civdjzaiiHj-uB climate* and elimatic eiintml to-day, the 
deatlk-ratr and. infantile mertahty t^i- uf national 
I'rirTgy, imdi- a> n tent, energy in Hu- ifriti^li Iiilw, the 
Jew* and rln' s ]HH)r wliih-4 ' imuI a i-onrlading chapter ^0 
the future, wilb Ewe Bintiatiral ftp|idisiift^. 

With Mr. Markham 1 - Enain contentimt shut ' one of tha 
' Imj> iI- mntna fur eIli': rir-A' of a natien in modcETi limcrw l# 

1 3iH control over QlIlEUtk oonilitiomi/ nop^ will qiurcrcL 
Hut jE m a well-worn atatCrnr-Tit, tlic elabomtion nt which 
hjinlly iwkIh a ikrw work of this kiml. Mr. MarkhaE]!, 
Inwflvrt, ^lw'pi rnUL'b further tliikJL merely Eu elaborate it, 
Liml Mtatc-i Iel H i prcfai i ! Tluit 3 1 Ls wm j k h I he nsult of 
’a atndy of rivilixntion frum the wr’ichtlBf onglr 1 / The 
IKK>li t-» LLimati^fiu-lory pret-i^ely hooiiiw it ii not coin 
ly M-h-ji! IHh’, Several ut Mr. Murkhiani'a <hfhlr- 
I ions ikre ilol btwd on the orgnniE«i body of knowledge 
Ihai han- Ijecn ocuumuhu-sl on the subject : Elias i -i. they 

* re gnmgyitiifc 

One may mention in pacing a few gmeraliutioitA ; 

1 Wfl louw I lull ccirt 4k i N peoplei vurli a- tiyi British nn 1 

* regarded an phlsgukatiL' " (p. 11 l By the term British, 

dot-'- Mr. Markham mean ' Kii^lUh ' 7 1 notice tliat. all 

hh maps mf KnirliVul nad Wale* (p. 11 tlj urn crktitl^l 
s Kntrlakid * nnd tlmt \Valew U net mrnliofied an Mich in 

I 0- 


the Index, k In tin' i^nrly dayi indeed, ihe n-ligUKi ef n 
' people wan thought fe acmunt for much uf its great- 
’ iie-- " ip, II). Why ‘early day* " 7 ll^ Mr, Mnrk- 
luun consider tiie rcligion-M factor oa now of no account! 
^BtV yglpgBtj will hv ifawlnd to hear that they " tlw 
1 world over are *0 divided in tlwir view-i that there i* Hu 
1 ennumen ooOCpttn^ of even, I lie l »ET>ttdc^t radal 
' diviifEkvns h [p, i 8J- 

On pp. 07-^3, the eiviluat iiuj.- aix^ dtoeu^xl,, 

I lind tin 1 ttoaUrwsnt nf fuel in this- section yvry uEi-<ali^ j 
fatlery. No mention if mode esf P^'OI and if- im pi riant 
plati- lei the culture of lame Intel h of tin* Hand, dnwri to 
n r ent t Lines. We know, too, tlwt ,Sir C yrfl Fox di*- 
eOWfv^l used and uniMnd ttuil ill >i CSlamorjE^mBhirc caini 
of Bronte Age date (nbtiUl N99 n.cd *Ukd ! soEliewhld 
fecepl ic a I nf ihe asdiiinpE larw humIc concerning itw unipsi- 
]i«rtanee- in all clistrifts in early (ime* F Mr. Murk]aim’s 
Munimnry of the development of thi L fireplace is ^iugulnrly 
imaatlrfmoiory : he ref?™, for Eii^lunw. It> it^ 1 invrntioli " 
in the thirteenth Cfllltury ip. MS} and to it* prereticn Itt 
Bochwtor <?a*ht1e in 113H (p. 0U) I It t- obvinus lliat he 
hftrf ignored the jjlcmturv ^ucli jih the NV'elsh Luwsjf 
conMmiag Ibu highly’develops l central ft replace of pri> 
Nonoalt and Inter titties with ii- ^-tone iitebock or 
1 mpdcA 1 And it- front of iron (acr nl-^i 

^ fr A, ShufTVey’* Kn*jti#h pirtptusf), 

t>pi p. 7&. Mr. Markham ref^n* 1^ the i'xl'e^^ id births 
fiver deaths in four den iiieluiliiag Sweden \^A ]ht 

thousand per tumiuik in IU21-30 and only 2 r Ii in 
and that etiuliT rins Much iw Sweden 1 are dropping 

' behind through duwr Intk of ' 4 punehitig power Tin 
view uf Sweden ^ pn^-emiiieiur in wliat may Is- termerl 
rrealkvo rivilizitidit, purth uJarly in the applied art8, 

m 
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[hi* is n mnifemg Dopa Mr. Markhun 

equate national mcrgy with, lib'rally, punning power T 
The qwfltfcnfc i* partially jmKwMnl in ntapEuf [\, whf’Jfl 
bo states that 1 the effort to akujd and retain wealth " Is 
one of the ttif-esi EftfUastbn* of notional energy ' and 
(hat * entemil trade " is another. A* a student of crul- 
tun?, 1 would disagree wit h I ho adequacy of lK4h the**! 
criteria. 

In Chapter X. however, Mr, Hjurkhmii'rf tlteorizing m 
crystallized by the npplieul ion of In* principle* to the 
small ana of the RritLHh bl<M L 1 3 L then? id anything in 
’ the theory prevblpdy propounded/ ha Writes h ’ pra*- 

■ parity and culture fthuuEd centre toward* the south of 

' thifi area. i\f H the dry-Warm poflbEl/ Ho proceeds to 
prove to bis own satiflfact ion that 1 he eul Enrol of 

Britain id sciill h-Wfcflt nf a lino drown from Plymouth 10 
Scarborough. What ah' the proof h I (o) lie quoted 
Ramsey Muir's stateiuonE Eliot south -mist of Ehin lino 
J sprang hiruvtuntJia of the men bom Iwfyno .18 (Hi whose 

■ names find A pfaw In the /JiV.fnwtnry of Xntiomd Bio- 

4 graph#,* and he himm-ET ho* gone through the *iippto- 
mocitary volumes to find ihnt they fluppovt she eoDr 
Lent ion 1 The 4 avLCfiliftc angle ’ ! DtH-s* Mr. Markham 
realize that to be included in the &.SH. * before 1800' 
involved,, generally rrposh'ing. membeFidilp of a oortain 
social ? Uoes ho realize Ehol tho greater port of 

the inland west of the lino ho has drawn id occupied by 
rtiroJArr- notion and tlidt by rvanon of itfl different language 
atid nilturo, nation id unre|>re*e!nE.ed in (he 1J.WB. 

except vbfTfi a few of its members wrote iEI English or 
migrated to England or took part in English life f 
Mr. Markham's lost i* uftdes* and mi-dcading nnlow ho 
include* Welsh an well as English biography* And even 
for English men of genius, tins tJ.N.B. in nil uiwtirfictory 
guide. {&} Mr. Markham ilhafriatre the L fnetwifljngy of 
' England 1 to prove agnin the same contention. But 
from his jnet**jTologiral map, be j units any Fiwmi of 
mnnwfip 1 11 and I eg, mill alfto of iso phonos* both of which 
would spoil hid picture, A fog map (ftuch a* map 3 in 
Ground Piatt of Britain} would show that (he? favoured 
area* are nit west, of Mr. Markham's line, Mr. 
Markham hftft a map fflfllbstlBB imeinployimmt from 
J133! to IttSth South arid float of hi* line it in low finder 
It! per cent.} north and west high (over » i*et cent.) 
And here he make* tho ludicrous Htaiemont 1 lint 'the 
* iiret most striking agrcvrnuht is that iho cornUies wilh 
‘ high uiK-inploymeiit are also I he cold-wet area* Jind the 


[Nra + 75, 76 

* counties with low UBtqnpleyiOiaii are the wuim-clry 
J area-H.' The 1 Scffl‘ritiftc angle 1 t Are w’c to fqppow 
that t he highest iincui ploy incut d uril i g 1^31 M wa* to be 
found on the central-Walra plateau which J:* the oddest 
nnd wet teal area west or Mr. Markham's lino ? Had 
climate any relatimi whaiUMfYOr to the inter-war do- 
pr^iinn in the riol/th-lV*l« eoslMd ? If not T why does 

Mr. Msiichsm sitrctw thi^ ■ striking a^rsunKit 1 t l^et 

him tell the til there of l he Rhondda I line they must blame 
the climate for sheir UMDpIcymfiDi 1 Mr. Markham 

sdinwa the dijit ributi-on of wirele** licflQOH in 1P3-5 and 
lltCWI again tikiit north and vest of hi* 1 Jtlle h the jmt- 
is low. Why doen Mr. .Markins eil ehecuse lli^ ? 
Do**u he real Lie that iti tlsat yflW the greater part of Wale* 
wna an unsat isfactririly wnel hy tfUtfimtlVK and by 
ptHigriUEsniirfl in Use Welsh language [the only pftVTiffllsrii 
which people over a targe area wuM Imdaratand) th al ir 
was futile for Use Wellh pK^iph' to icsstal seta ? In tlust 
yt-jir the West country and Wiltt were served frflni the 
sniHs-1 ratuunit ter and shared the same pro gran unc to the 
tli^al inaction of both regions. In IU:i7, a new trans¬ 
mitter WAS JwL up its Angkefly. tn the same year, the 
Welsh and \\ T er?t of England pn^nmOHB Wfl» HKpuilqdt 
with the result that in 1U3M mid IPJ H J (the iuEvr^E pre-war 
figure*) the vinlia^llHDm percentage in the Went of 
Kngrand the highed in Britain, and Wlhfl (with it ft 
nisi! miftatisfactoiy N'mcc) had nl-o a far pitotflUffifeg 
of By chnofting bin year, Mr. Markham Iihs igDomi 

1110*1 of the principal fnetb. aisd hb deductions are not 
+ Issued on the body of knowledge that lidft boon acosuiUI- 
1 lrtt+d on thp subject p (to quote the dictionaiy sir. 

* Kvieiico h ). 

It is indeed limtoDH to m;-o njiy new- restatement ol 
tlsani dieterminifttse theory of culture and 1 would Mrem- 
the danger of the i iiniot EsunsietyJ fashLoimhlc practico of 
altflinptitsg to ' explain r hlefcofy otol eultnn in Rritaui 
by means of pretty dnUribuiiVisaJ rnapn which ignore wi 
itMusy of the formative cultural and spirituaJ fuctora iis 
human devolopnifliil. Mty I truggest to Mr, Markham 
that he should Kupplcmersf hi* Mticti hy ft mAp illiiHtrul¬ 
ing the degree of literacy amusig-t the whole f5« ipalaEiors 
in Brituiu and wo whether he ' ars wtill defend M* the^b, 
Literacy is is* sound a Et^-C n+ radiHi-Jiftletiillg. Of dCK^ft 
he maintain that like religion it is uisinip^rturLl in 
^tmiying the cans^ of nat ional cnpiima * 

I0RWERTH C, l h EATE. 


FOLKLORE. 


English Cuttorn and Utage. B.y Vbri*(i*w Fink, 
~ London* Bat#f&rd r 11141-2. Sj iticAc-s by ft| imcAim. 
taii 4- \m pp. Britt 10#. 0d r urf. 
tt it were nnE for the irunchl at id 
words used by ibo author, the tub and. m till mon\ thi^ 
puhlo*her h s tkacripticMi of tie' IftKpIt, might worn to 
chiDugo cnmparifton wiih. the thne vqI&dwb recently 
published oti the hUbji^t by the Follc-Lonf Society. But 
i-rilicism is disarmed when the writer t+'ilft iw of the Bcope 
of bor work : H 1 have a Ltempted to [*ivp n brief deftcrip- 
+l lion ol IRUS'HJ of the tradltloul emlema and ceremonLcfl 
M which Htill exitfi in Englisnd, togflOwr with a short 
M acu-OLint of their origin and history." Two slatonieata 
are iiJiid; 41 there cars be litrln* new to offer to the 
‘ 4 reader 1P ^ And I hi 1 following important wotEla : 'I 
14 have lieen privileged lo ago many of thm& rfflsraniifti 
* 4 myufllf . ri 

lk k ftidca the seven chspN^rs dfvolwl to the fietuumn 
from nirihtma.4 to Autumn, other* are included, upon 
Pagan Survivals, Fair* and Wakes„ Memorial CuaEumi. 
Civic Custom.*, The Lnnd and its Tenants. Clifta and 
Bequest-*. A bihlio^raplsy anti index follow. From 
Ehia ftiunuuiry it will he khftt sowing to the hiniisliois 
of H-pMU'c coiisporativitly lit lie alt^ntinn can Itf given U> 
any |Mirtieular reretnony ; though sonic, mirli esh muEn- 


ming, Slirovii-TUln H-si*ti = nciPi 1 urn] nuh-hcuricLg are treated 
1 st LTrcatcr length. 

1 is attempting an artounl of the origin and history' 
of tlse wremonwl the author h-u* orinivi rery high, for 
(ho older ft nualom is the nsorn obftcure is its origin. In 
Home cares it may be |>oeHjl>lc lo Imcc the history hoi k 
to Ro man tinia^ but «'f uni at ill kit with the prebtem 
of ftnding (he ooiirec from which the Hniiiiin |jrftef-LCi. i i 
derives. Even if thtt prefali ni were ca|Mihle of solution, 
then? would rvtimin (he difficulty, Eug^^led by the 
Author, of determining thn amount of corrupt bn and 
unit lint ion that luw oocmrod : in too mnoy vati€n their 

" n-al Itscaising has b « i] almool fcol sight of, Hh so Hint 
the original intention is Hswdve. Ihlt the direussinn of 
SOOh qU^tLolm dm not really come within iho ftenpe of A 
book which t reals of a large numbflrof a^‘ji*riite chhCqitus. 
udml and recent ( e he ilste for the beginning of orw 
coreTisony is l£l3Rh and wo are gralcfnl to ihi- author for 
conducting n* in a pHawnt fashion Through many 
in(crest inf? descriptbn* of what is ,J a part of our notional 
M hcritA^’v M 

About 1 find fooling r we read : " Under no einrumr 
"itAOJOH should a fair-haired man or A Woman be the 
” fLrwt lo Oilier the housed Tlsis Statement seViuu loo 
grisrml, for in the Weal Riding of Vorkslure, in the 
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Nos. 76 79] 

BiAdfordlllil , if lie bo f*ir ( 

if hi' him red hair, he in rfuppr«*4*d io bring hick. In 
Noi^hurnberland P lw ( ft fair num lj» lurkier Gum n chirk, 
Another *lip mention# the foil mocm. whifh determine* 
Kuktr, 4 M i n Mi Ck^f after 21 March, instead of upon or tier! 
after 21 .Murdi. 

The liook m well printed und misprint* an* not many i 
we mil atieni ion to ’ Xtiocktion ’ on p r 1" - to Ilka 
Moor ' no p. 71 r and to J Whitediurrli Cnncmoricimi 1 
on p. ]M ; ak> to ft shp on p. Id in the third line of the 
quotation from t h- mute* of St, Paul\ School, when' 
I hr* wo r4 " lie ’ make* a cLumpe in the meaning of tin? 
Htfltuto. Anddlrr Hi-anlL matter i# I hi* omiesion of the 
nnino of tbi runnly in which fcsa known places *» 
nihutfll; it would help a fttmknt, for tiuitaaee, Co know 
which Twyfonl i> meant on p. 59. Hi*' type is easy to 
read, ansi it gw* without saying that the illueimtion-i in 
4 r Hataford book an* attnir tivo, P- J, HEATH EH. 


British Calendar Customs. Scotland,. Yob I1L; Juno 
to December. Chriltma^ The Yules, fty Mr», 
Af. Af tizLfryi fimik-i. London, jFVJfc-Aflfc JSooirt 
(tKlSfem Glabher, IM,). 1941. 2+10 pp, 

irwp, 

Thi4 ODDpkt^ the highly u^.fuJ work of Mr*. Bank? 
(« 4 ! Man, I937 k 144; I L+-t 1 . 49k and finfchr* * he Society^ 
record of printed mutter re|?arding: British t-alriular 
clffitomi> 60 far r tlilit i-?. o* England ami Scotland lire 
cobflmsd. IJke all volumes of thin r^rieA, u ha--: the 
merit# and defect* of Its general plan. Oil the one hand, 
it gives in Large excerpt - dad abundant reference* all 
that ha*I ftpjiMrwi in print, op to the moment of com¬ 
position. which wrknown to tho vetfy efficient com¬ 
piler nnrl soc.n»d to her relevant. On tho othcr + 1 he very 
fact chat it doc* not attempt iiiOTph^fltion (aa the -hurt, 
preface near M en correction, nmmr* tlmt it can 

nowhere mount higher lliari it* ttonrrrs, nnd if tin.*y am 1 * 
sloppily inaccurate, wildly conjectural, or full of bldfr 
V*nt did ail inters per^d wilh othls and end* of fait worth 
recording', tHn tis«rpCrftw miih! allow her jwijie* lo suffer 
from thoKfl fault*. One little example may Herve to show 
the kind of defect which this method of umng_ cider 
literature has perforce to perpetuate. On p. I Wo it i# 
jUatcd that St. Andrew wan crucified on (iti olive tree, 
TIMS authority for this, a work a century old dealing with 
tho inediiBvit calendar, cites a* it-, source ‘Si, John 
' ChryHUHtotiip in hk sermon on I ho foMival < i T E^t . Andrew/ 
But tho reviewer Jm* m far in Lied to tind any iMTBWm of 
Chrygostom or uny spurious work attributed to him 
which ha* -St. Andrew > day for it* subjwt or men lit Mia 
tha t radii ion. If any Euch legend <Jo(4 lurk in the 
writing* of the good but long-winded Doctor, It is tnier- 
criting mt d worthy of aceurAl^ rword : but thi^ thirrh 
hand allegalion that it dot.'i= i - worth nothing at all, 

Howovor, Mr^, Fhuikd in not to blnmo for tilt*, and 
probably any other method of nwordnig the matter 
would mifTer from oven worn* defect#. Whm isns bt^n 
gninenf for science i> the eompre^-i. «]i within a laodomta 
iLUEldwr of dmrly-pritLted pagra of gooil paper all that 


A ur^ll-informed compiler, ncqiuillted with Iro-th Rnglidl 
and Gaelic and an expert in folklore, think* in any way 
relevant To the subject in a \’ury coiu«id(irmhle number of 
book**, maiLy of thorn ofwcure and not easily come by, 
MFVOtfd J1S, records (for tho r^lriction to print ho# no! 
been adhered tapnknticiiiltyllllKl a ho+rtof jteriodlicaJ* of 
ail aertar from Ffltt-Lft/e io local newsprint*. The 
future writer who eetri about expounding Hy&tcmntising, 
adding hu <jwn ili !ieoTi“erica ami gmefalfy freeing ticotlnild 
from the repmnh of lieiug anlhro|NjlogitalCy much less 
well known than t+eveml n*giona of Africa and moet of 
AtMtraUa. ho* hiH material uoiicrneaElh hi - IillimL to^relln'r 
wn P lh more or leflfl accural^* in-tlleutionji of where the 
author# quoted got their infnrmatko, elnao rendering# 
intoEngkrih of vuidiif eaying*, etc., in Gaelic and, not. the 
lcu^+ Itliriaaing. a TMi^oiLably wide margin in which lo *er 
down hi* comment* and correctioti*. Them are p by tho 
w*y t eight plate* which are of real value for Kcipplc- 
menfiniz I he text. 

h; j. bosk. 


Ophehairoic Folk-Lore. By J, RoUetlvn, MJj. t 

^Ji.C.F., Reprinted from fA# British 

Journal of Ophthnlmotogy* A'or. 1042. 4fil- 
JS02 pp- 

ht amither papt:r Dr. Rollr*toa ^tatc^ tluiL 1 during the 
"Iasi tw*i ’ *h thi' Internal muia] Society of the 

6 History of MedicIfW held at Madrid JH Ifl3fi ami at 
■ ^i-rdi jiud iSeljrmde in 193S F medical folk-lure formed 
1 a cciiofidemhle |Mtrt **t the priK^^lingLS. + + . At Madrid 
< ten |wipcr^ ami «t /agn-h forly-fonr w r ere devoted to 
thi* fiuhjecu 1 Moat of the conEribulionfl CUM fmm Ehe 
Balkan*, others from Belgium* France, Germany, ft-aly, 
Norway, Portugal and S. Amriei, IWO only from Great 
Britain—ono from England, another Fruits ScetlanLl. 

Art bLt4-rr^t ?iO wkl^pread ill the mcdh'al world will 
perhu[i-* come a* a aurprine to many folkkiri^l* in thin 
country. h» i-Ktcn^ioih in depth i* illufftrutod by the 
rety*ar< r h am l rartfuJ clorisifii'alirui of l^r. Bnlkwton & 
j,Mi|H-r under the headings—Xonu'iLi’lALUeS Hiiunry, 
AcfioliHgy, the Knl Eye in Mon mul An j mil I- [an im- 
uortont Mehon], and Remedies of many kinds; ti 
hihtfagmphy follows, L'Ltation l.H^ihjn with examples 
from the Ebere PftpVTUn and Assyrian Medical T&m 
antE LiiiEne#iiately to t he Narurril History of Pliny, 

It i* remarkable- to find thw mwh-diMnvified aathcrity 
viewed in IwTi very liifierent lights l>y sj^iallnts well 
veiwtl in their aubjoet j l>r. Rollestoii Jiml* him " o 
L eredulou* book-worn^ 1 while L>r. J«UI Ev r aim t Mat/irat 
JeiL'fU (1922j, p. 3 T t alter GimmnratLng hi:- r.uurceH„ 
Ajirtaw ara him to be of tmwamrin^ hi.T-ptieiHm, and 
doKriuH in him "a npirit uf pKlle#ting unlwhef/ I>r, 
Kvann adils not n fi-w items of popular Im?!**. 1 ! in tho power 
of rnagir to fchuH? CO Heeled by IF. 'Rfjjieaton. Atr he 
rAVd, literature on ihii* suhjcfi i* very ejpious. 

Student* of the Micnce of Man will rucegilizc ii*+ 
importance and wokiuna its di*TUi^Lcm anil evaluation 
by a dbdifitfiUriJsed mcnrilk-r of tho inediciil profe^hwi- 
J M. M. BANKS. 




ARCHAOLOGf. 


NecroIy nthi* r A Stud y in Creek Burial Customs and 
Anth ropol Ogy + By Ikti id Jf. !(• dm • ■ on , Apj .a m - 
rfix on Skeleton* try J. ,V, .1 tvpL f Errn rrrhnn* nt 
OlynihMMt A / ; Joh rw Hopkittn i.’wtir'trmity StwUr* 
in ArvAtfflfoffy, No. 32.J wiii F jtp. ; 71 
2ft tr^fujfire*. Baltimore * John,* Hopkins Pr?** 
{London . Af ii/ordh ml L'totk , ik/. 

Thlm is nt i hn riUTrin time a reran! of ex^lTAtjan an the 
enrnoteriea of Olynlhim, atul a gi-nemJ #llidy of Greek 
burial euftoma ; for the funerary nte* of the CHyntlimnH 
varied P like diuw of rnoftt Greek vumrounitie-t, between 


iobunHdHJi nnd rrematinn, and the equipment ot both 
rite# wtwi NomotinM's rich, #r>rnr?titis(-* vtwy seaiity. Three 
distinct MiHkrkiH wert' examin« k d + 4i?i wtdl aa mi#- 
ceOaneoui g»vi-s ■ .19k iatarmentn in nil. Thm wan 
tMJ fnnnnl armiiyi'Tm'nt *>f the graves ; ull alike wen dug 
only *k’t»p n»* daceney requireti ; airni ciUflicr gnavcrt 
werv. as a rule Hot m^lhsawly ilLp.tiarlio<i. Then' i# 
evidmra howi-ver in “ cnchew " of lernl^wttas and oshi'r 
tomb furmiLitv. that oei, k a*kuuiUy a pku w-lus i h un*d for 
li«h tnw, a I'Uetou^ hfummofuil in the i£gotui, ami 
widely rlfuwkm. 1 , mid penunLent in modem CrWKW, 
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ytml of till' bodies wefv laid ft»1 wwstwMcl. pcibburhUH 
tael I ho month usually to past or to west, but olao tn 
south arid ro nnrtli, Most of lM intenucut» worn tWOgfop 
hul there were also group-grin vys> flSU l ma^-bujirtk in an 
impro&(-Vl«aL trench £348-350)* each of nine penrthi. 
Many |ravu$ uport lined imil wrared with Mhis or lorn* 1 
idurtuJi, or boattbad a I'lay cdlit i wit li, lid i in others the 
n mnitiH, whnthuf* btirtiodor not, m-» m n inrj^t amphora.. 
or othi'f flay vessel. A few Imd atotto niial.ns h nml *w 
chambered tumulus hod it* mwoiiry chamber appromhed 
by a stair and derated Wash Among tin- tomb 

funiituPt- Wiii-i little i>f flrtl&Eic or htstorh’rtl interest ; bus 
Ur. Bohhuoa lu* muds to u»y about prwuined ij«™ of 
and Otlwr ob|<H'SM. 

Nino ftkulk from Olynlhiari graves hovo been tin- 
futlv gtudied by Mr- ArrgcL They are n milted lot, ami 
Wktii them its one Late Neolithic *kull mnavatod by 
Heurtky sit Servin in the Halxacmon valkw, 4 u inwa» of 
1 iuxUpmcd dydiamuatkicg " (p- 21G),, whioh monnft that 
rmt. much ram be made of is. The L av-T^ Glyntbiau ^ 

|j«. fll} was about half “ AlplJW*" anil L M ised Alpine, 
and about 40 per cent, WcditWfKDWui, with ii dash of 
1 Mi set! Nerd if, 1 Mr. Aogt'l. Ii he Or, Hobinaou, ham d> wie 
Ida besfc with rather dull materinL J r k- MYRE8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Correction : Ceremonial Lime Spatufac from N*w 
aA Guinea l Haw, ltt*3, 15. 

Mil 1 1 l the ilrd paragraph, line ;1> the spatula quoted 
W m ’ Kpt-ekarn 2 in Plato B‘ should be ‘SpcW- 
jnen t 1 ns the description indicnle*. 

On p 2fi h lino 24* * nut.hub In r should bo ’ noticeably^ 

T. E, D. 


Another Lime Spatula from N*w Guinea, and aTurtfe- 
f% a shell Comb- lUnutrui^L 

X I Sin, in Max, 11-M2. 2'J. " An Cm&tinl CVrmnoniaJ 
■ U 1 IxLEiU'-npatuIo. frum British Now Guinea/ OMdllion 
is mpd^of four i«Engl)&> prank'd i-Kiuuii]-*^. atid infi •rma! ion 
m it-ked rogardiog limilu qwdoitaf. 

AmongsL my N^w thunea mathritl irf u tUiftkhtMl 
hma-«patT)la | Hooper Collection No. Ui$0) wWinrllftt 
HtnflAr p if not ho elaboratoly run.'fd. n.- the Ifritinb 
Dti^am eprarimOHr An old label n^uhn: ‘ Unm knife 

* from Louidinde Ldanuks New Guinea. 1 

Fig, 2 b* a H|rwwiiL|? uf thy 'tnd fag. L in a rubbing 

of m turtlo-nheU oonih of the ** im« pr&vwfepoo, which I 
<ibLiinr4 with is. 

The ftzrtle-ahdt liroe-^patula iiS U incbisi in koigtlv rnd 
iEH greotost width 4} inehes. Tkm main carvod dccurU- 
tioo V* 4 ton vent iunal 1 yrdii ,, hvoiit" motif. Along the 
outer <*t the ffiMMa t handle U n row of mqaII 

a nf ninjinftm for the omu link'lli s.if rtliell The 

inner or yoneaiT edge is carved with mi intertookmg 

* birth 1 ' heads 1 pattern, iitu 3 a sU^ign sif two bird* 1 mx'k- 
inh-rtouking innkil the upper portion nf tho prong. 

Tiki uhi Is well worn ana hiLi ween much u.^ l . as is 
t Tnll pMiwt by the iiLcnulutiuiL oil the lowt?r frihrtiun of the 


prong. 

Tin? turtle-?« bull eotiib 14 a beautiful little example 
showing the decorutivtr ort- tif Shin Mosfltin ait-a. frigate- 
binlk' heads earv^d in oix‘nwiirk. 

JA MKS T. HOOPER. 
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Fifl. 1 - IJMII iffFAttrLA I’KHX N 3 EW OUltff:*. 

Stone Axe Sharpeners on Shortland Uland, British 

Solomon Islaildtr tfSnAtmUii 

Sib, Although H. B. Ijujipv in tlm Ijm c• - eighiii.^ t 
Th* StAomftii /jtJ-j m/x tihui 1 fArir A'nfiYr*. I ttl+T + 
reform] to the use 1 1 ( boulder* grinders for axm* ihort* 
seeme to bo no pyibliiihfiil account of their nature. While 
tktt! present writer WM coUectiiig along the rnurw' of the 
River Hj*Lai oil (he north -wj *e of Shurtland I-hr.it in the 
noMhem Solomon L-InraU he took the opportunity of 
Btumln ih)? itrwl trying to photograph n boulder in th** 
rivtT bed which Unit Ju-f-n luudfor Jiomft uni purpose 

t'ngffirall of the Nbck* eofleclod in Qetobor IT>3tS, wore 
dtecribod by the Mineral Department of the British 
Museum (Natural Hinton'] as a very II no'grained 
I'pidioritftr a rock romtnnn in thieumn : 3/ vf-r. 14 J .A.W., 
f iraltHfittit Jfosrthnr. J-XX1V. June IUJT. i-hU I*" 
H«?l 1 from l}ie photographs taken during n shower id 
jungle. the bower shows r omipnt iul l* reguiur both in 
their linear nrnuigrmfnt anil in I lie width and ih-ptli of 
the groove and ridgi:**- Ah native were pro¬ 

vided with hi ■nr In of either ban* or lined wood. these 
grooves eui only have be* • ri tEiiul*' by the Atone axe* llwn 
ici constant use; though Guppy mfrfi to the grinding 
down of shell bead L money 1 and the sharpening nf iron 
lotiia. Th* wune writer fedat« that rdnbn of thd# stones 



FlO. I *■—5TDJJK ASK fiKABLTEXES U? tiUuHILAXP bLaJHi. 

RKTTEKH KaLOMOSi KtJfflfP» + 


weighing ."5 to 6 ewt. Were formerly transported to Mono 
or Treasury bland 2d mile* to the squib. whom lUpriUsa 
are very poorly represented- In order to avoid eoimiilan 
it nmv b mentioned hew that Guppy refers to Ahl 
ldanti sa bring flume u Short Earn! ; but the former 
a pmall island to the flouth^Ul of the larger Shortlft ni|- 
The present writer WAS aa tuuiurreasfill ft# Guppy hnlf a 
rnntury before in ascertaining wh«n I his grinding wan 
di*ne ; il may well b a century eld ii& there in iivdip of 
an i ili I village site. B. J. Ar Vi\ LEVER. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE BASTAR CLAN-GODS. By Verrier Etwin. lliudnifcti. 

0 ^ One of t he most characteristic features of primitive religion in Ba»tar I'datc is its organ iiuit ion by 
OJ otans. In the old days every clan hod its own peculiar bh»m or territory. Presiding over the 
fortunes of the elan and the bkum was a dan-god who lived in the spiritual capital uf the bhum. the 
Pen-niwar. This god wa* known us the Anga, the Pen, or the Tat Deo. 

To-day when the process of god-mating in Bustar has burst ail bounds, when the clans have been 
scattered, new dans have conn* into existence and aid dans divided, there is no longer the neat and 
tidy arrange) i Lent of former days. But there is still a deep attachment to the idea t»l the chui-tcrrili uy 
and the dan-god. Every clan still has its. spirit ual headquarters, still has the dan-god who is regularly 
worshipped at the great festivals, still maintains a dan-priest (p^dAurwta uTprn-u’whM) to i*rfcinn 
that worship anti still in many cases takes its dead to mingle with the elan- ancestors, W hat has 
happened in modem times is that each elan may have several places whit her it will go for worship or for 
the disposal of its dead, and this has confused the picture. 

In this paper I do not ptcqHwe to dtseuBs the clan-system of tins Marias and Marias, for that has been 
done In great detail hy Grigsnn in his Maria dond* of Btutar . 1 All that 1 want to do here is to discuss 
some special features of the folklore of the clan-god of the Marias and Morin* Tito Auga is in form and 
character unique among the aboriginal gods of India. In furni (FI. E 1 and figs. 3 , U) it is an arrangement 
nf three parallel poles of M a or tnu&ua* woocL over which arc tied by «iVlrt G rope cross-pieced 

s W. V. Qrigmm, Th* Maria {f-owh of Bimiar i Oxford, 

* Trrmnmlia /t^j, W. A A. Th-- fimiflud of LaUK" frinurgnoii k made of soft k fur it Van Ihin 

t r*» ha kick ml m iw unhurt from hi* yj’Dat ontaaL 

* Ah/* Oorrrei. 1 Batrin Inti folia. Rnrf>. 1 Baahhkia i vihlii, JF, A* -4. 
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of bamboo or The central polft in tlio actual 

gLKi. the two aide jscites being simply intended to 
enable Ids two or four bearers to raise him and 
carry him about. Thta central pole lias a curious 
head called k&ko which resembles that of a snake 
(»f bird (fig. 2). At the ju net tons of the Jog* ami 
emsa-bars there are tuft* of peacock feather* 
(tig, 3). Silver ornaments symbol* of the sun 
and moon and sometimes plain rupees are nailed 
to the ends of tlie poles. Bands of silver may be 
bam limed round them, Kells ary hang round the 
+ neck * (figs, l h 3). SometimfiB the Anga is two- 
beaded : huslfcand and wife live together. The 
okm-god of the Maraud at Phunder who is called 
Kami i 1-bkera, has two heads each with a hooded 
cobra nailed to it. 8o too the Anga at Bhanpuri, 
Son Knar, is two-headed. Sometimes the Anga s 
wife is made m the form of a pole and placed upon 
him At ]>hurli is the clan-god of the Tela mi, 
Irsehunga. His wife Uhugunde, a wooden pole 
with a toko- head, is laid upon his 1 body/ 

The Anga is kept in a special shrine apart 
from the other gods (fig. 4) and is either suspended 
by ropes from the roofer plated on a bain boo 
stand a couple of feet above the ground, Whei> 
it in taken abroad or goes to live for a time in 
someone's house, a special stand must be made 
for it. The Anga usually hua a jiwa or soul. At 
Phunder i t b a piece of iron carefully preserved 
under the sacrificial stone in front of the shrine. 
In Semurgaon the soul of Lingo is a bit of iron 
wrapped in a gra^s bundle and bung above its 
body, Sometimes the eoul goes abroad of its own 
accord, and lias to be replaced with appropriate 
offerings. At Chmgnar t Son Knar gow to hunt 
at night and in the mornings feathers are found 
scattered about his shrine. 

When in use, the Align is sometimes kept very 
casually. In fhmgriguni I saw one banging 
from the roof in a corner of the granary belong¬ 
ing to the Galtu. At Magbeda it was lying 
crookedly in a broken-down hut in the Malta's 
garden. The two-headed Anga, Son Kiar Manii, 
a I Bhanpuri, is kept in the Gaita*s Adri-endnsuro 
in a little shed. At Ksranjl the Nad ami Anga, 
Piht Knar, is kept in the Gatt&’s bouse. 

The Atiga often has one or more* at lend an is in 
the form of wooden horses slung from the r<x>f 
Ijeaide it. These horses are taken out at the elan 
festivals and the mediums dance wildly with 
them round and round the Anga. In the shrine 
[if Hung a ami Htrriie. the god and godded of the 
Tali Han, the wooden horse: lies on a atone altar 
beside them. Al Dhurli, Ircsehimgas horse is 
hung bdow him. The shrines are often decora tori 
w it h the skulls of animals kilEed in I he latest 
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ceremonial hunt, with decorated pole* or sticks 
used by the god at festivals, and with symbols 
of the god's children. 

For the Anga is very like a human being. It 
marries and beta children. If hiss relations both 
innifle and outside the clan. Some of the older 
gods have very large families, Lingo Pen’s 
brothers, nephews, and other relatives are 
enshrined and worshipped all over the north of 
the State, The proves* of multiplication is 
accelerated by the polygamous habits of the 
Anga. In Tikanpal, for example. Hmiga lias 
two wives, H in lie and Hire. When the (second 
wife was added to his household Hunga found 
himself involved in constant quarrels, for Hire 
was not content to bo subordinate to The senior 
Hirrne. After a time she removed herself to a 
hill about a mile away where she lives m a cave, 
though apparently only in ft spiritual sen*e for 
nobody has ever seen her. Hunga visits his 
junior wife at night from time to time. When 
I asked why he needed to take ft second wife, the 
Pen-Dbtirwa (dan-priest) replied \ hat it was 
because ffirme was barren and the god needed 
children. He then described very vividly how 
little bits of stone about half the length of a 
finger came out of Hire's cave once a year, ihus 
proving that she wits fertile. Those little stones 
are taken away by members of the K&injiuiii and 
Maravi clans to their own villages and are there 
worshipped. The son of an Anga may itself be 
an Anga p or it may take the form of a Guidt—a 
long pole with a bunch of potWKMjk feathers at the 
top (fig. 5) f or a Lath—a decorated flag attached 
to a bamboo staff. 

The manu fact lire of an Anga is an elaborate 
and dangerous business It is a nesressary one 
because new god* are burn from time to time, and 
the old gods wear out. Them is a general idea 
that an Anga dies ’ every three or four genera¬ 
tions. When this liappen^ it leaves its mortal 
frame and troubles hs rh-msiiiun until they make 
it a new one. Sometimes it expresses it* will by 
burning down its shrine—when (Ins happens 
everything fe consumed but the gi. hE itself is 
unharmed- Sometimes u at tacks the village 
rattle in the form of a tiger. Sometimes it 
plagues the Oftita with appalling dreaiuH, 

The actual making of the god is curious and 
in tempting ; it reveal* the logical and fttraight- 
forward working of the Mtiria mind. Once it is 
admitted that the Anga in a sort of person with 
like pu-srions to ourselves, the rest follows, 1 will 
give some typical accounts from villages in the 
north of the State, 

\n Koknri the clan-priest told me thftt when an 
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Fig. 4, — fits nor hi: a* the ‘jUW*.' 


An gA pi-in very old and tired, it is taken to a 
river and ’ cooled T by Iwing thrown into tine 
water (fig. 7}. Tbe chm-prieft prays to the Yer 
Knniya (Water Goddess), 1 Now it is in your 
1 charge* you must care for it/ After a time the 
oid Anga sends a dream to the priest and the 
vil lagers decide to make a new one. 1 hey ha* o 
to go to another priest of a clan which stands in a 
marriageable relationship to the Angi* s clan and 
he takes them to a mutably tree. Ho cm braces it* 
and if his hands meet round the trunk it is a good 
omen, and an engagement is celebrated. The 
wood must always be taken from the proper 
forest, cither for Anga or GutaL Thus the 
Maravi of Bunjimgani must prepay End ha 
Dokera s Guta! with bamboo from the Korrmdu 
Lfongar ; the Fartabi of Morenda must get their 
wood from the Bhatgnan forest. They offer it 
pig and rice, then wait for a year. The following 
year in the month of AfoffA they again go to the 
^oid priest who offers rice to the tree and *oys, 

1 Xow we are going to take you away/ He goes 
round it with a thread, winding ii seven times, and 
then suits it down. As he is cutting it* he gives 
the tree liquor from time to time ' in cose it 
‘should got tired/ They take ih«' wood home, 
and induce some old mats to make the Angft. 
When it is ready they take it to the river and 
make offeripgH to l he Yer Kstiiya. Every Anga 
has an ii nihil teal stump with a cord attached and 
( he father's sister of the dainprie^t must cut t tii-^ 
cord and throw it into the water. Then they 
bathe the god to purify it after the cutting oi the 
cord* At kyt it is taken to its temple and a 
young hull is sacrificed. 

In Chingnar, Mot Irani, the elan-priest of the 
Markanii, gave II vivid description of the origin 
and the manufacture of the god. 


1 Wo Markami, used to live near Gorma and 
then we came here. The cbn-priwt of 
Sarendi gave os bhum (land) to live in and wc 
liegaa to worship Bara Fen. One day I found 
in a new forest clearing a copper knife on a 
stump and took it homo. That night I had a 
dream, A god appeared and said, L Honour 
1 me 3 but I took no notice and did nothing. 
Soon many villagers fell sick and the cattle died. 

I went to Baza FeiYs priest and the god declared 
Ihrough him that his sod iSon Kuar hod come 
to live with me. p You must honour him/ I 
said. ‘ Let \m first see if tbte hi true ; wo will 
A promise to honour him if we have good fortune 
1 this year/ That year wo got a tine harvest 
and none of the children in the village fell ill. 

c So we jdared a stone in the ground to begin 
with and put the knife, winch was the soul of 
Son Kuar a beneath ii r Then 1 had another 
dream, This is not- enough, you must make an 
1 Anga / hut again I took no notice and did 
nothing and presently the cattle fell ill and a 
hoy died in my house. This time Bara Pen n 
priest was frightened and promised to make the 
Anga, but 1 said. L Let us promise to make it if 
L we have another good year/ Once again 
there was a splendid crops and we decided to 
obey the god. 

* At Mumgaon there was a Fartabi Gaita. 
The Fartabi is u clan with winch our sons 
can marry, so wo went to him for the engage¬ 
ment ceremony. As wo went along wo looked 
Tot a good omen and wo saw the mir bard, so we 
continued on our way. When we arrived, the 
Haiti* said, 1 Friends, why have you come? T 
We replied « 1 We are your wvja * ; we are 

* HSuijfA or hHhAi nre people Wht»e t-haklrcn can mmry 
Hieh ptJscr. 
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7 Thia tf the wmvcutlcrud formula u*^i in Kurin 
IwtroLhAk 


FlG_ 0.— THU L ASUA * t>S IW1KS3. 


Fid. o.—a 1 gutjll/ so# or ak 1 anija.' 

B Martin ni; W have heard that a flower haw 
' bltmuid in your faunae and we would pick it 

■ find put it in omr hair/ The ( laita replied^ 
r It in true that there i* a flower in my house, 

■ but before you may pick it you mmi coroo in 
' three day* time with a gnat and rice and 
1 liquor/ * 

*So after t is roe days we came with these 
things and more, and the Partubi Dhurwu 
(priest) took us into the jungle to a tmhwi tree. 
We made offerings to Kianri Pen who is the 
snisrrfuin of that jungle and then to the tree. 
The JJhurwa went reamd it seven times, he 
bund it with thread and embraced it. We 
went away and waited a year. When the time 
came we returned and the Dhurwa took us 
again to the jungle. Again he went round the 
tree st-ven times and put Haiti i <*n it and cut it 
down. He fasted Ibr seven days not even 
'leaning his teeth, and during the time of bin 
fast be made the Anga and U.'nok it to Sarartdi. 

- When it wan ready we took it to the river 
Ptekor Kjio&i wild then- a man of the Dim run 
elan, which aln^i is a wvjtt dan to om*, rut the 
curd and we bathed the Anga. It wan a 
double Anga for father and soil We twk it 
to the yhrinc, dancing and singing before it. and 


there Bara Pen s soul lives In a sword and Son 
Knars lu the copper knife, We sacrificed a 
bull and offered liquor for Bnm Pten ; but Son 
Kmir does not eat beef or drink liquor, and we 
only gave him a chicken. 

‘After a little while Son Knar gave me a 
dream. 1 There b a girl Mnrgundin Kahiya. 
4 She is brother^ daughter to Hakdu Dokeri* I 
" want to marry her/ So again we went to the 
Partabi Dfaunva Fur the betrothal and as before 
lie said, " Friend^ why have you come l 1 and 
wr answered./ A flower has bloomed in your 

* house and we would pick it and pnt it in our 

* hair/ He answered,* There is no flower litre, 
' what do you mean t t But we said T 1 There is 
1 a Jteu-phui (a divine flower) which is needed 
“by our god/ Then the Partabi agreed but 
sjdd r J First bring the bride-price. We brought 
the price and the mai-iugtt (cloth given to the 
mother of tlie bride J and all gifts that wore 
necessary. Outside Son Kuar's shrine we 
made a booth of nine poles of mlja wood, wo 
planted a mahm tree in the middle, we brought 
the girl and took her with Son Kuar round the 
booth and poured oil aud water upon them 
from above. So they were married and 
MargundLn Kaniya lives with her husband in 
his shrine. 

Another interest mg account coroes from 
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Fig. 7.—bathixg thu 1 a.vua h ik the &ivhk. 


Koreiitljt, wh^ro the An^n of BimUw hobflri Lk.4i, 
the clan gods of the Partabi and Wadde elans m 
tlmt area, art- made every few generations. The 
preliminary rites are performed as elsewhere, but 
later, just before the visiting elan comes to fetch 
the wood for their Angu r the liaitn of the Bhnt- 
gaon hhttm (whence the wuod must 1*? taken} goes 
lo the path by which they will coma and buries 
seven eggs at intervals along it. 

After the visitors have cut and dressed the 
wood, and are preparing to go home, they whistle 
loudly. The Gait a and villagers of Bhatgaon 
are waiting for the signal, and at once come out 
to catch them in a sort of game of hide-and-seek. 
The visitors dash for heme, hot if one of them is 
unlucky enough to break one of the buried eggs* 
it turns into a tiger which destroys their cattle. 

When the Koran da people get home, they cut 
the tree into two, the upper half to he used for 
Rudha Dokcri and the Inver for Bbkeri Dock A 
special enclosure is made near the shrine of the 
now exhausted clan-god, and the wood is left 
there until someone comes forward who is willing 
to make the Anga. There is no limit to the 
interval: it may last any time from a few weeks 
to several years. When one nr two very old 
men. who are not likely in any ease to live much 
longer, come forward for the work, they set them 
ti» make the framee. When they are ready they 
put an egg on each Anga and make the old men 
sit " to hatch them/ They have to nit there until 
their jivw (souIsi pass from their bodies into the 
gods. They know when this happens beca ljm- 
the Anga begin to shake and tremble of their 
own accord. Directly this happens, the members 

|* 


of both clans bring a cow nr bull and sacrifice 
them. The old men climb down from their 
perches and the Gait a breaks the eggs before the 
gods, 

Both Anga now' start swinging and are carried 
ihit the shoulders of four Sirah^medinnis (fig- GJ- 
After the usual dance they are placed in their 
shrines. 

But the two old men who made them, and 
whose tfuuls have passed into their frames, die 
within a few dsys. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it i* highly 
dangerous to make an Anga. In Koran da at the 
present time the process of god-making ha* Wn 
delayed, although long overdue, for there is no 
Partabi or Wadde willing to take the risk. It is 
generally said that such men will die at the most 
within a year ; if they do not t bey are regarded as 
exceptionally lucky. But their life heOMifler is 
blind and shrunken, a misery to themselves, and 
a heaVy charge on their relations. Thus in 
l\ a bongs, Malawi made a new Anga and lived for 
four years before he died. But it is said that for 
the last three years of hi* life, he was a senile and 
lid pics* figure, longing for the death that was 
denied him.* 

Repairs to the Anga, which are made every 
twelve ur fifteen years, arc less dangerous, hut 
they too should only he undertaken by old men. 

- An old report, by CapK Macpbrnon* on ihe Kbaud 
refm to oru> oi their dwtrmTLLvp ddtka. J It is firmly 
'briktvpri ihul On- tree iMilto whkh the deity as placed 
L must die ; Thai thf water in which h* w laid tnusi In- 
1 dried up ; tiu*t th& priest in hifl ntiivkw wmut 
Me hurvivi 1 four yew» -Y. Indian Nvtr* and 

rat, n {ltftth p. iO. 
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Where one Anga is shared by several clans, t he 
rii^k is also shared between them. The Anga of 
11 il la in Dokeri at Dendnngri is the clan god of the 
Komre, Guido, Dhurwa and Partnbi clans of this 
titiigMk»iiriioo<L Her frame is made by a Komre, 
her umbilical cord by a Gauds, but the DhufWfl 
And Pflxtabi are not allowed to touch her. Every 
twelve jeers, H ala in Dokeri’s sdri {in other words, 
her peacock feat hors) gets flirty and she trouble* 
the villagers till they make her a new one. 

The Anga has various functions. Its primary 
function, of courses is that of god of the cbm, 
keeping Us scattered members together and 
attracting them to ita worship. It is honoured 
at tiie great clan festivals held onro a year in the 
Pcn-rawar and it may also be taken out to visit 
the shrines of related' clan-gods, At a big clan- 
festival and at the great mamhii commercial 
festival# at Jagdalpur. Duntewara, Kondagaon 
and else where* sometimes a doson or more of these 
Anga may be present. The procedure is generally 
t lie same. The Anga is worshipped with various 
offerings ; it is taken down to the river and 
immersed in water (fig. 7); it. is then anointed 
with oil and carried on the shoulders of its bearers; 
it is L exercised r by dancing and playing with the 
other gods. At these festivals 1 have often 
watched the Anga attended by a dozen leaser 
gods, a crowd of dnmirare and gong-beater# and 
a vast company of boys mid girls, men and 
women, going round rind round the sacred char¬ 
ing in protegaion. Tins is the P&H KontiUi or 
Sport of the Gods. 

Incest within the clan is regarded as specially 
insulting to the Anga and before the guilty can be 
forgiven offerings must be made to it. If they 
do not do this the offenders' bodies will swell and 
their eyes burst. They will be buried apart from 
the other members of the family or clan, and their 
children will be given to the despised Xaiku 
Lohar in marriage. 

As god of the dan the Anga is specially inter- 
rated in marriages and in many villages the 
Ghotul Marin place one of the marriage orowna 
upon it or in its shrine. Often too it is ooneerued 
in death eeremonit^. The memorial menhirs of 
members of the dsn should be erected, if possible, 
in its neighbourhood. At Ph under there is a 
bamboo bundle containing a small earthen pot 
hanging above the Anga of the Maravi clan. 
When ativ Ifonvi dies his relatives cany' hi# jiua 
(s#]tdj there, open the bamboo bum Lie and sacri¬ 
fice a chkken above it, allowing the blood to fall 
into the pot. This means that the soul of the 
dead man will henceforth live in the pot hanging 
above his clan-god. 
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Another important function of the Anga i* to 
serve as a means of detecting witches, broach of 
tribal taboo, theft, or even to discover hm of 
property. At the end uf I94<l I witnessed an 
interesting witch-hunt at Pnlki in the Xunyyanpur 
Ta hsil. 

On 10 November, 1940. Aitu, the Marin head- 
man of Falki, bought eight annas worth of Court p 
Feoa stamps and affixed them to an application to 
the ThfmIH ar of Kundagaon, complaining that in 
his village the animals were dying, people were 
falling sick and crops were failing, and asking for 
t he services of the Anga Deo at Bare Dongar to 
discover what witch, magician, or malignant 
ghost or deity was causing the trouble. On Ilia 
paying five rupees into the Treasury 1 he Tnhsildnr 
issues 1 sealed paruvtm^ instructing the priest in 
charge of the god to take it to PaLlci (but u » nn 
other village) in order to discover and thus cure 
the trouble. 

Qn the I8tli h Aitu reached the shrine at Bare 
Dongar, and alxnqtrt immediately the party set 
oat. There wm Deo Singh, the hereditary' Hnlha 
priest of the god. four Muria bearer* to carry 
it f and a 1 Dhurwa ’ priest, a Murin- -specially 
attached to the god s service. In two days they 
reached Palki and camped in a little shed of 
branches outside the village,, placing the god on 
a rough lied of log* and branches in n separate 
h ii t . 

There Deo Singh told me nlwut this famous 
Anga. Kin name was Namngnatli Deo and he 
was born ntAmgaon in theCtiota Dongar Fargnm, 
His father waa Moflg Raj* who now lives at 
Paralkot. his mother Devui Dokeri of Antagarti. 
His younger brother is the Pat Deo who now 
lives at ilagdalpur and was taken there in the time 
of Raja Rhairam Pen t». hunt witche s Here, of 
i •nurse, Deo Singh wo# talking in theciiu&rieal 
language : ac tually the Raja, hearing of the fame 
of the Anga in the wilds, had a copy made mid 
installed hi the palace at Jagdalpur. For some 
time the custom was to bring the original god in 
to Jagrialpur and to send the copy to take it a 
place ; but in time this custom wus dropped and 
to-day the Anga in the jxaJaee acts mdc|>ende(itly 
of fit# prototype. 

Raja Bhairani Deo, continued my informant, 
at one time hml both Anga at Jugdulpiir. Then? 
was a great epidemic, and none of the god* were 
able to help, so the Raja ordered them all to be 
thrown into the Indravati river. But only Anga 
Deo and ite young brother Pat Deo floated on the 
surface and drifted to the sinxc, This made them 
very famous but the Raja felt that it was wrong 
to keep two such god# in Jugdulpur and he sent 
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the Anga Narangoatb to Banc Dongar, where it 
ha^ sbtee resided. 

This Anga is luado of hd wood* Every three 
generations it is remade. It is decorated with a 
silver snake and a awn and moon in silver, I ho 
idd worn-out ini ages are thrown into a deep pond 
at Amgoon. 

On the 20th of November the witch hunt at 
Paiki began. It was only with groat difficulty 
that I was able to be present, for the* villagers 
concealed both the time and placeuf thcecreniony, 
an<l in fact were sending me nff in the opposite 
direction. Once I had mode an offering of silver 
to the god. however, they become very friendly 
and I was able to witness oU that happened. 

Carried by four mcn T and occompamcd by the 
village eldem, the Anga Deo was carried from 
house to house round the village (fig. 0), The 
god stopped, before each house, and the women 
had to come out with an offering of a leaf-cup of 
rice and a copper coin, and walk tinder t he god 
aud away the f)ther side. If all wojs well the 
Dhurwa placed a ring of oofiftiMeaf on the 
threshold and a bit of iron slag and hammered it 
with on axe. 

But in two houses the Angm scented troubla ; 
he refused to accept the offerings of the house¬ 
holders, swinging tnnmd indignantly, then rushing 
to and fm h whirling and turning in an alarming 
manner. He pointed out an old man and woman 
in one house, and the householder in another jus 
H pecuUy affected by the evil The priests hastily 
poured liq uor id front of the god ' for he becomes 
* thirsty when there is some mischief in his pre- 
* asmsI ' 

At last they took the Anga back to its hut 
outside the village (fig. 4) and everybody sat 
round to discuss what had happened and to 
consider what was to lie done. On this occasion 
the mediums proclaimed that it was not a magi 
dun or witch, but a number of deities affronted 
at not receiving sufficient honour — IViKlmwantlin, 
Pardeahin, Knriya Pat, liurba Rau p and the local 
ancestor*— who Mt causing the trouble. Til ft* 
day and the next day were spent in sacrifice to 
the Anga and divinations by tho local rnediuuis. 
t.hi the morning of the third day, diagnosis having 
bema fully t^teblkthed, they went to effect a cure. 

The l>earers carried the Anga to the first house 
which hail been shown m * infected. They stood 
before the door and a Siraha*medium sat down 
before it. The god * climbed 1 on him and he 
revealed what things were needed to appease lhe 
angry gods. He made two little images of black 
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wax to represent the ku* digging bar of Koriya 
Pat and the axe of Bendrawandin. The owner 
of the house brought out a basket of rice and 
many little fe*f-pockety of parched gram, rice. 
Tamp black, riee-fioiir. haML The medium danced 
and postured before the god. and the Dhurwa 
took two chickens for the Rail, a pig for Pendm- 
watidin h and a goat fur Koriya Fat and mode 
them eat a little rice. Each householder present 
put a rice-mark on the goat saying, ‘ Whatever 
L evil, disease, ghost, or gmi is troubling us, take 
f to yourself and carry away/ 

After this the bearers were suddenly impelled 
to take the Anga out into the jtingle and we all 
followed. The Anga wandered about erratically, 
but at last came to a halt at a point where two 
juiths crossed* before alt aiit-hilL The medium 
fell into a trance again and called out iimtructions 
in a high clear voice. The Dhurwa cleared the 
ground and made a criss cross |HVttcm of black 
and white. He placed seven little piles of rice in 
a row. He made tho sacrificial animals eat, and 
then killed them, dropping the blood on every pile 
of rice. With his knife he made a circle to enclose 
the god + and nailed a piece of slag into the ground. 
Then the old man and woman who had been 
proclaimed A 3 L infected p came to the front and, 
holding bunches of cAir grafts [the grass from 
which brooms are made) behind them, broke 
them in their hands, threw them away with a 
gen [are of finality, spat and walked hurriedly 
home without looking round, and by another way. 
The Anga a bo was taken home by another route 
back to its camp, 

I was not able to see the ceremonies for the 
purification of the other house* The Anga 
demanded an offering of the fur of a wild squirrel, 
and this ti>ok sonic time to find. Two days later, 
however, the rites were performed and the 
village wua cleared of its supernatural dimgers. 

The Bare Dongar party, richer by a few oopper 
coins ami a little rice, returned homo the next 
day. 

Among the Bus tat: gods, these Anga are the 
most widely regarded by tho aboriginal popula¬ 
tion. They are homely and familiar* and closely 
related to the life of every day. They coiistsmMy 
slitervene in human affairs. They Eire keenly 
sensitive to the presence of evil, Their position 
iva gtals of the clans gives them great influence, 
for it means they have to do with nmrriago and 
death, and all offences against clan custom and 
morality. The cull of the Anga is thus still very 
much alive and since ft has been assimilated to 
the Hinduism of the Ruling Chief it i* likely to 
endure. 
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But t hiuigli the future of the Align villi i* 
assured, its origin i* obscure. It is just possible, 
however, that this god whose name seems to Inc 
connected with the San*kHl-Hindi word arujn r 
meaning 1 body/ 10 has developed mat of the cult 
of the dead anti iia particular From the custom of 
lining the corpse carried on its bier ft* a means of 
divination. 

Russell gives art account of this for the Goods 
of the Central Provinces. I have not myself seen 
it in Bastar, but I am told that there is an exactly 
similar practice ami Grigjson has recorded it for 
tho Hill Martas . 11 At a Gond funeral, says 
Russell when the body has been earned on its 
hurdle to the disposal ground, P the bearers with 
4 the hfHiy on their shoulders face round to the 
k west., and about ten yards in front of them are 
4 placed three jaj leaves in a line w ith a space of a 
' yard between each, the first representing the 
4 supreme Wing, the second disembodied spirit^ 
and the third witchcraft. Sometimes a little 
' rice Is put on the leaves. An axe is struck three 
1 times on the ground, and a villager now cries to 
' the corpse to disclose the cause of his death, and 
4 immediately the bearers, impelled, as they 
1 believe, by the dead man, carry the body to one 
' of the leaves. Tf they halt before the first, then 
A the death was in the course of nature ; if before 
r the second, it arose from the anger of offended 
■ spirits i if before the third w itchcraft w as the 
1 CAiira. The ordeal may 1 ml> thrice repeated, the 


1° jn The Ocean of Story, there are? puna on the Laud of 
Anpi and cU body, Yo»ahketu 1 came io mrth to 
L rofipo*] hus body/ ft shameles*? pun, nays Peeiii?r T which 

H-ikLilil ri.1 ‘iJj |]inill " i-ii pluteCrl, tllO r’.MillII t>f AftEJ;tt, r X. -M ■ 

PtJHffiT, Tht Octan of (LriiFiilon, I £k-^4— 2#), VtiL II], 

p. 13. 

|t Urignan,. iff/?. tii. r p. 


1 arrangement of the leaves being changed each 
J time. If witchcraft is indicated as the cutire of 
4 death, anti eonffrnied by the repeated te£tfl h the 
4 corpse isftaked to point out the sorcerer nr witch, 

■ am I t he hotly i s carried a b Jitg until it lift Its ! left ■ re 
1 someone in the crowd* who is at once seized and 
4 disposed of as a w itch. Sometimes the corpse 

* may he carried to the house of n witch in 
‘ another village! to a distance of eight or ten 

* in ilea. In Maud la in such eases a Gun is or 

* exorciser formerly culled on the corpse to go 
1 forward and puint out the witch. The bearers 
"then, ini]jelled by the corpse, made one stop 
v forward and stopped. The cxorciser then again 
4 adjured the corpse, and then made a step, and 
v this w'ftft repeated again and again until they 
1 halted in front of the supposed witch. All the 
4 ladinldcra and the bearer* themselves thua 

thought that they were impelled by the corpse, 
4 and the episode is a good illost ml ion of the power 
4 of auggestkm.' 12 

The similarity between this description and t he 
account which 1 have just given of the witch hunt 
at Palki is very striking. The dead are generally 
believe<l to communicate their desires to man¬ 
kind and to give them instruction about the 
ordering of their live*. The dead are, of course, 
Specially connected with the elan and its con¬ 
tinuity. It is not altogether Impossible that oat 
of a cult of the Departed, where in former days 
the bier wan used more than at present for 
divination and to express the will of the gods, 
there gradually developed the custom of sub¬ 
stituting some symbol for the corpse and at last 
the 1 Anga ’ for the bier. 

11 Amtell and Him La|, Tkf Tribes ami Cu*1t# of if\r 
C-fatrpf /Vvwncsif u/ Jwim j Uindoa. |0]$h VoL IH t V !Hb 


A NOTE ON COLOUR PREJUDICE AMONGST THE ENGLISH - MIDDLE CLASS: 1 By K. L, 


Utth , t niverrity Museum of Ethno(offy r Ctimhridgr. 
In many modem states, and particularly 
whore * white population is dominant over 
a coloured onc^ the question of rate relations is 
resolved in \i const it ill imud rammer. Hie most 
obvious example of this is South Africa, where an 
attempt has been made to restrict the respectiw 
racial groups to specific localities, and where 
further constitutional provision, t.fj. limitation of 
the franchise to while voter?, and various econo¬ 
mic colour bars, have ns their aim the consolida¬ 
tion of racial and Borial distance. The situation 
in the United State* is paradoxical hot not an 
except ion to the general rule. Cert &i n assimilative 
tendencies of the American Constitution in terms 


of equal liberty for all citizen-races are almost 
completely neutralized by Hie segregative, but 
no less legal enactments of the Southern 
members of the Union, which also set the pattern 
of relations between black and w hite for the State 
as a whole. 

In Great Brit a hi the permanent and im per¬ 
manent population id some ten to fifteen thou¬ 
sand coloured people is relatively too am all to 
cause any racial problem in the conventional 
semse of the word ; hut, sociologically at any rate, 
the absence of any constitutional or legal forms 
**\ colour bur seems in hi? me respects due loss to 
ethos than to accident. It is significant in 
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Britain, that where Any ffixable colours I com¬ 
munity lively, racial relations take on a pattern 
not unfamiliar to other parts of the world. For 
example, in the tieajrcit cities of Liverpool and 
Cardiff colour-bar patterns which interfere with 
the chances of employment of the coloured folk, 
which segregate them in Hjteciul parts of the town, 
and which interfere markedly with the 1 normal 
flow of social relationship, recapitulate,, however 
microeosmic&lly. to some extent the constitution¬ 
ally resolved forma of other parts of the world. 
Elsewhere in this country ftjmcwhftt similar 
pat terns are less evident and overt, partly because 
thev are less frequently evoked. In Britain, in 
the comparative absence- of racial contact^ U is 
on] v juat poflrihb to speak of racial relations, and 
no'lesa difficult to assess the trend of racial 
feeling. Nevertheless, the problem is well worth 
study, not only from an academic or theoretical 
angle, but because the wider [political and social 
ramifications associated with the position of 
■Ureat Britain as the loader of a vast coloured 
empire, and the presence in this county nf an 
increasing number of Colonial students, and 
other potential leaders oi the Colonial Empire, 
make its comprehension highly desirable. 

In an earlier paper, on the sociology of the 
coloured community of Cardiff, 1 the present 
writer dealt with this subject from the ordinary 
anthropological angle as a problem of observed 
behaviour. The data discussed below relate to 
the attitudes which underlie such behaviour, and 
afford some means of estimating the present 
raci a 1 situat ion in a wider cent*xt. This mate ri id 
wa^ gained from the files of an organization w hich 
acts as e liaison lie tween persons, mainly of the 
student class, who desire lodgings and rnoommo- 
divtion, and their would-be " hosts 1 and * holi¬ 
esaes/ M, private individuals and families of the 
' middle trlaas ' in the habit of taking paying 
guests, and the proprietor* of guest houses mid 
lodging houses landladiesW hen these 
recorda were being compiled in the years imme¬ 
diate to the present war, amongst other particu¬ 
lars, the 1 lusts' were required to supply answers 
to the questions —3T attowititif preferred ? and It iff 
ipjit ticccfd coJWt'ccJ M tide.nts / In all, 701 cases 
were' studied by thid writer, and their addresses 
are divided fairly equally between towns in the 
southern counlies and the London postal area. 

A summary of negative replies to the second 
question is shown on Table 1 in terms of districts 
and pcrecutage proportions of the sompie. In 
the further analysis under the heading * Totals. 

i ft, Little, Hacv fMttllijm* hi English Society, 
Man. m2, 40. 


I he expression ' Take any 1 signiJios the propor¬ 
tion of subjects who declared their readiness to 
take any guest irreapeetdvo uf nationality* 
Blanks ? show' the proportion of replies in which 
no answer wad made to the specific colour ques¬ 
tion, it will he seen that about 40 per per cent 
of the whole sample expressed specific unwilling¬ 
ness to take a coloured guest, and that the propor¬ 
tion of 4 objections * is somew hat greater in the 
case of the London area than outside* What is 
perhaps no left* interesting is that only some 1-5 
per cent, of the entire sample answered affirma¬ 
tively to this specific question- A further 31 per 
cent, of the sample indicated their attitudes in 
respect to preferred nationalities, hut gave no 
indication of their attitude towards coloured 
persons. When these points, including the 
4 blanks 5 are taken into consideration, it would 
apjjear as if a forty per cent, ‘objection to 
coloured people must be regarded as a definite 
underestimation of the actual situation here, and 
affords only a minimal clue to a reaction in this 
respect whoso maximal content might well Iks 
assumed to cover as many as six out of every ten 
of the subjects, concerned. 

The next Tabic 2 throws further light on ilia 
situation. The 1 subjects h were divided into the 
respective categories of (a) private individuals 
and families, (if r landladies / and (c) guest houses. 

It will be noted that (a) contains a preponderant 
proportion of the total .* 0 Tuple, and that its pro¬ 
portion of objections ’ to coloured person* 
(44 per cent.) is somewhat higher (significantly w 
in the case of the London figures 1 than the 
verdict of the sain pie a* a whole. 

These some 560 1 vases 1 seem to offer a fair 
random sample of a middle class section of society 
which lives iin London and various towns of the 
southern counties and is in the habit of taking 
paying guestft. The sociological intorpretation 
of the material, however, requires caution appro¬ 
priate to it* nature, as will lie gathered from the 
summary of comments {shown on Table 3} 
asscK-iated with the answers to the above quo* 
lions. Nevertheless, apart from any other 
considerations, it is reasonable to infer from the 
situation as a w hole and various remarks such as 
c NOT coloured/ No niggers/ etc. that the body 

uf these negative replies nr ‘ object hi ns * denotes 
grime kind of prejudice against coloured people. 
Kiteh prejudice may consist in the wish to avoid 
the type of social and physical contact incumbent 
11 [mil the admission of a coloured individual into 
the social and familial circle, or it may la? of an 
ecoiitnnie character, e.fj- doubt to the coloured 
persona ability (coming as a stranger) to pay Ills 
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way* But although it is possible dial ah econo¬ 
mic or entirely personal factor may be responsible, 
there are more than a priori reasons for suggest¬ 
ing that an explanation is to bo found more 
readily in terms of social attitudes. This point 
can be clarified in a few sentences. 

Ld many, if not in most English 1 middle class " 
circles, the maintenances of social status demands 
a strict separation of the economic From the social 
life of the family concerned. Obviously* a pay¬ 
ing guest comes initially under the former cate¬ 
gory h and hence, to accept and even to invite 
persona into one s house on a commercial basis is 
a somewhat risky procedure in terms of t he social 
pattern, and can be accomplished successfully 
only by very careful attention to the regulations 
of that pattern. One regulation suggests that 
the moat effective way of keeping commercial 
consideration?) nut of sight is to act as if they did 
nut exist* Hence, the guest must lie looked U|ion 
an a J friend " of the family. In the circumstances 
such a jiorsnn must necessarily tie one who fits in 
os closely u possible with the group's criteria in 
forms of appearance, speech, mannerisms, etc. 
Social safety in this respect depends on a careful 
avoidance of the unorthodox, and on conformity 
with the approved. 

Some 44 per cent, of these families have refused 
to accept a coloured person in their home?. This 
in general terms is therefore both an indication of 
his s inidcflirability h in middle class society, and 
an approximate index of the attitudes of middle 
class families as a whole in this respect. The 
results in the ease of the other two categories, 
f\f* * I and lilies ' and 1 guest houses, 1 offer further 
support for this post illation, allowing of course 
fur the possibilities uF a far wider margin of error 
in the sampling of the respective groups* The 
' objection 1 percentages were respectively: 
1 guest houses/ some 56 per cent,, and L land- 
+ ladies/ some 32 per cent* Here again, a short 
sociological analysis alone is necessary* 

In both these easea the motivation in seeking 
guests is fundament ally an economic one. and 
from the point of view of both the 1 gtififit house 1 
proprietor and the 1 Landlady 1 the considerations 
which determine attitudes in this respect are 
likely to he in accordance with economic interests. 
In general terms a * guest house* occupies a 
position socially intermediate between the hotel 
and the private family iteelf. To a varying 
extent its function is to afford some sort uf sub¬ 
stitute fur the latter. Guests take their meals 
more or less commensually, and social proximity 
is often enhanced by the pro 1 vision of a drawing¬ 
room or some form of common room In which 
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they can mingle still further. In short* actual 
physical and social proximity between the guests 
is inevitably increased. From the point of view 
of the average proprietor of this kind of establish¬ 
ment, the existence of a "friendly 1 atmosphere is 
highly important : indeed, to a considerable 
extent the success uf his business is bound up 
with the degree to which his house is able to offer 
this substitute for the intimacy of home life. 
Conversely, ami just as obviously, the introduc¬ 
tion of a person or persons {fur example, coloured 
people), whose presence is in any way unaccept¬ 
able to the majority of Ha existing guests, may 
well bring about his ruin. 2 * 4 In contrast to this*, 
the situation in terms of the 1 Jcxlgmg house/ or 
* landlady 1 category, is somewhat different- 
Here r personal contacts between the lodgers are 
reduced to a minimum. In most cases the 
individual lodgers occupy single rooms or sets of 
rooms where they take their meals and remain 
during the time they are in the house. There is 
no public room wherein guests can mingle, and no 
social obligation upon individual guests other 
than what might be enjoined by a brief meeting 
on the stairs and in the hall. In other wards, the 
possibility of a socially J disapproved f person 
constituting a problem to the landlady is far less 
likely. In addition, there are differences of a 
purely economic and busmen nature between the 
running of a ' guest house ' and a " lialgtng house 1 
which mitigate bit ill further the dependence of the 
proprietor of the latter upon the good will uf hts 
tenants. In other words* it scams reasonable to 
suppose that here again the A objections 1 
expressed indicate not so much the personal 
attitudes of individual guest house and ' lodg- 
’ ing house ' proprietors fait hough such a con¬ 
sideration cannot altogether be ignored), but like 
those of the private families tend rather to reflect 
certain social attitudes which are current towards 
coloured people. 

Moreover, the fait that the resistance offered 
against social acceptance may be expected to 
comprise up to sixty per tent, of an important 
cross section of society ; the consistency of the 


1 For an ejurolloiai exporitkm of nuch a HitUiUlftA arr 
Keato novel London Fag 1.1>. S ij. On the* 4amp 

mhjiw l o writer aayn vary truly ill the ‘ Spec tator * 11UJJ1: 
’ To br f iu r Olw -hr^Orl n?cwfj;ntze that tli 1 proprietor of a 
k boArding-hotiEHL 1 who nffuficri trim it Unr.ro to an Indian 

" tuny not himself t» juiffw-mindpcl, nnr the people 

4 actually rawrlerit In E Jk* hounr r . , . In tllo GOfnpotitiCiii 
1 hstwwti board irm-hmu.-j: - to m-ruru inmate*. -mu -1 1 pro- 
j-ieto r hanf \ for hSn prs* kH'ti ki u to t Kink not only w ha i 
i* actual bwnlera object lo, but what might "te the 
L haniliciip in ^ccurinje futurt bounlera* If h«^ known 
" that Mom* peojili- ubjnt to having a finn^Surcman in 
" their company, iJml £a enough to make him rufiuo one 
1 udriiitlAiUA t 1 
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material; and the nature of the situation itself 
all feataffia which imply tbot bftBicftllj/ 
Important aocsotogical piirwipte is involved- 1 hal 
♦meh a principle seems to hinge on the desire o 
the group to maintain its integrity against en¬ 
croachment from other groups, anti it may per¬ 
haps he Bummed up in the words of » woman 
udent who on being ash'd tr» assess her stKrial 
distance in respect to * a coloured soldier, " rote. 

■ | would like to help the coloured soldier, 

* but l cannot *a 1 have not personal freedom 

* to do so, as l am in ** digs ” and - • - » like 

* most other towns; the nice girl due* hot have 
‘ anything to do with the coloured soldier. It 
1 j were » mnn 1 could be friendly, but as it is 

* I can’t- 3 

TahlK 1 

1 UuJKCTlcKNtt Ifcv IliHrraiCTa 

Umlon »*- * <**? rcr«m<««i 
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AfFBOXEMATB SC1LK or ■ AvEBSXOS ’ 
{Figure* dfUOte numljct oi jftAtwnin in OUth f’lk-w) 
(^(nirfd nt 

European* only ^ ■ + ■ * “ 

White race only * 
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UK 2 

; cent, nil 

Pot epiit. htdb 

c*mpk? 

eating 'objec¬ 
tion * 

£0-0 

fi2 t 

11-3 

3 ft 1 

*7 

61-0 

465 

3Sld> 

H 4 

31 2 

31 

40 5 

62-5 

44 l 

113 

324 

6-2 

564 

3 0 

47 6 

13 1 

41 3 


* The following uuiilia i wit l p urk » not irrelevant tol 

tills : Tt i* The principle tf f hypeigomyl wh^L 

■ i-i fiFpMMOtnl In tfii* tunhar plinth; " W“w whufcl > ,ll > 

- ,A ]jkv to Jiave your Mter mart} u ■ ; J J 

* in any case, whatever forra it wmasotm in *ny given 
L mviaty thin- i* * qturrtlon tluit L* m variably tlw touch- 

Htiuio buihI firm I rffeferhH in Hrt*fWllmis^ wbat nutne- 

* tiolw St L9 I LI -n-vmty lo impOMt on nk’O rdptiwu ^he"' 
‘ Iw involve jmv swift «f jfltjnate flfittwi. 

J mini fjiLrlV djBBWnrtmlf^ tin 1 ioi-om*iuVrthil|ty n 

- norHii'u perroitiiflg the marTi*^ of h daughter to h iruui 

* uf a eliath^ or carta kowih him* C 1 /. Hr E. I nrk lu 

nnd CWjvrt Confttfji. edit** by E. U- Keuter, p. HSL 


Coloured might rcould iwrltBpd) be token 
Coloured only with high rrcnmmrntlullww 
Xo coloured cxeept * + 

Preferably no etiloUrcd 
No rotourwl. il poraiblv 
Nn one very duth - 
Any, edcapl yollow Ot black 
Any, not blA^k 
Xd colnurod ■ 

AnVi net Foloim^l 
Nri black 
_V<> folonitdl 
NOT colouroil * 

Affiwn* 

Any, eio’pl AJriuwui 
Any, but npgnvtt . 

Xo negroffl * 

Nr niggHf^ * - + 

irviiOfu 

Xire Rtn ilius. mLybl lfc> inlieu 
[SHb±m.% if v**y iuv<? 

Xo Indians . 

Any r except Indiana 

Extern 

Japonf^o, if Very Itico - 
flight lakes Jnp* 

Noi A*wttes 

Any but Oriental*, Eiwtem 


3 

3 
,1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

l 

12 4 

13 

1 

L 

l 


L 

l 

1 

13 

304 4 


* The following may rtkto bo nottnl 

S l.r. p^nomil with university utittl otlir'c 

HL juJnmic mf pndr^imuil qailificttliuiw, 

h \ (svr iTiiAcollurwi.HlM miumontrt nn? worthy of notits 1 

■ Ni/jewH 1 4;-, ‘ Naxi C'ivTiTiiUtM ’ i — I. ' Mihdn Tako » 

■ highly nvfimmenttetl Turk 1 Ob flwid ' nr» wiib N w/.i 
* princlpjcs ; HR ouloured 1 I, I) |i|- 
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a --h 1 ba W*, «£,c£,^ + be C= 

bo 'bo »H- suT-_;li,tf? + bot 

’bal 4 "be W, 1 ^ +> be*’bi x, 3t * 
de •H^nf’db ^‘doll/'do jfc,£*du tc 
dyup ^ ♦ e & * fa d 1 , &, &* fa «))‘ fe if , 

ge o~- 4 gej) ' *ge ^ "gL ,; L_P, 

gba Vf*gbe Cr- *gbe Jf *gbi- TrT*gbb C:,C',,CC\ 
vi, < V0*Ka^, 5 v *Kae V,3>* Ke £,*-*,* *Kfe 
Ku. +*+ *Kwe vn ( rv- *Kwep i'i *KwL Cf° * Id © * 
loY ♦ lu. FC 4 Iwe HO * Iwi GH • Iwo GF - *ma irtfl t 
Yf\o °-^o o-^o r 4 mol 'a. 4 mu. H + notZ. 

niG,(?- , no —° *nu. v" *pga ^ + i?g*J> H *pgo 
-LJ(t ) 4 Rie x, • Ro ^ , ae ,, oV* 
po I,ff *pu M.^E'ta tt J te ^ *te w,w ‘ 
a * 10 ) n * sa I 14 sd '\f l , '!£/' * S 3 8 J £ , 

So O * SO S.r 3 ,^ ‘SO J/,? *SU. *r-e *SWO ?f 

VO ^, ■«*■(?) 4 V 0 Q ,^B,@*wa 

wb K‘vvo ^ ,tf,m *woi y * J wa rC *ya T, 
mo *wn *ju. wvw , / V L 'za *2e °w° < 'V®, 
2 ie I *Z 0 V«-H,*TT t - 41 *zo C *Zop 1 * 2 a 0 * 

FlOr l t —TOM.V AO>lLUlET‘‘ CONTCfQKI* IN FTG, ^ UN OFI^lTii PAGE. 
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♦ be '"L s /' 'bep ^ 4 bi o^o_^*b l -* <2 ,' tr “ c * 

"Lf T_f 4 bu •(?/£>,§ •‘bwe A 4 ’ba *£* • ’bae o-.o ♦ 

’bo ^♦ , bo#,# >t ’bu <tt> 4> bweo-H «da ®* 

( CC ♦ dgt 2f 4 dwe T dy •lo*d^op |A* 

iisjihfi./'®-' »fo •?• *fo c ♦fu./'<A,®, + ga 

n. r e 4 gu. £ 4 'ga S-S. 

q. *gbo e T° 4 gbup 4 gpe r ) tJ , % ♦ i d.-'Ka.'V', 
•<-9- ♦Hi J! ♦ Kb '9 - /0' *Ko wrt ^ *KoLVtf-V * 

|e <$ »|ea {,?*|ei r i J 4 1e *U ,GW *161 hMI^ 4 
m 4 me re 4 mei -k> ♦nne ^,vV,cy.^y • miv-mT-I* 4 
\a/ 4 n’ ± 4 ha E' + ne II 4 he 312. *na -wb 
2 J +ha r> , Y? *hei tQl *^1 H ** 4 hi 
pa ■£,(? *pe *1* 4 pe <3^ 4 pe iu,©(?J 4 pl W *po f 4 .P 3 * 
to i 4 to ^ 4 ta ^^ 4 twl 4 ty v* 4 tye <A ■ 
>4 4 * se Hr 6 > > 3H 4 si 

* va ©O *va C€-^)+ve *ve ^*<3&(fwfc)+vt c-hr* 
we 4 we y~C ,X * wep 4 WL ?, + M * 

T 4 ^ae i 1 '/rf '*jye © 4 je 4 

t w° J Hej +■ 2 e V\ ^-*3-1 ^ f X + 

ZWo &; ^ + ? {3 >m* ?} fiT * ? + ? 9 * ?©©e(<f.^,?*H* 

^HS L i?.—^TH,K TOMA au mUFT : CONTI StTEB t*OM JPlCl. 1 ON OFFO^tTE I'ASK. 
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X * 3 WM $ <3D 
CP * DJ , +Gj[‘p4-0+- «<* HU 
•9,'V’*' $>o$+ o-W IH+^: Pf*Jt 

O ? 'tf * p 7 If + WKC P /+ ' 

o#oK<^ ^ $*-b Hi in'f-* ±>*£ 

A^V+V<r^+^JN °V> + 

*p- pc innV J *£5' nf»+ # v^V tf 1 

^ T + By. Gy.* pj (V* 0=0 & 

kVV IH+ ^6^4©^^ Or- <yv 

UJ tf!) ow 0 ^+ Hi tf + ^ ^ * 

$ *H + 

0»fc> fW+o#o|H Of- W Ob ®£* 

Of Or 0^>- V|^ >Vt 

&in+cf> a 4 * Jiw, j0i 

Fig. 3 r — native warn so (xaitA Ai*vuAwt). 


P 7 ^‘ a *W®*4 l tf*nr' m 

& 1>* ■VSf+<3*- 11+Pot ^ 
nr 1 ^+(V) ^tOg'+xn 
?+(^>+ g-^+<^ g £ * Hf **# 
w ^5 d-^> c5 -t ==o^ ^+- 

^ e§ ■%-+ ^ P 

W©+<> w+ *UP d! ^ <£v*6 ^ 

^ ypcrnr* 4*? tfM 
.p, v 3:5 ^ 3 ?- © a ? 77 $ >t * 
^3^^^ ?° 

$ ®* O 3 ( 5 f *5 ^ i* Tjr ^ W* 

^ ^ho^^GSr r o^ 

U o- 

Flit. 4. -s.vrivi, waiToru (tuha alpuadet). 


A NEW WEST AFRICAN ALPHABET: USED BY THE TOMA, FRENCH GUINEA AND LIBERIA* 


The Toma (Luma) inhabit in French 
Guinea the south of the Circle de Macent*. 
a small western portion of that of Xstfrekorc ami 
the adjoining part* of Liberia, They speak a 
Sudanlc language of the Mantle fliibdi™on r and 
of the Mande-Fti girmp. 

i, HISTORICAL 

I discovered recently among them a syllabic 
script which, in spite of a few similarities, nemB 
perfectly distinct from both the Vai and the 
Meade systems, the last ©f them known to me 
through an original source, Beddffl, the Mends 
reads from right to left, both the \ ai and the 
Toma from left to right. 

Thfl informants f was able to question ex¬ 
plained to me the principal discoverer of the 


script was a certain Wide Zogbo, of the village of 
ISwcketa, Liberia, and a labourer in the Fire 
stone Company, an American firm. Being in his 
village, suy the natives, Wido decided to go to 
Dnlukolo to buy some thread. After shopping 
he re turned home And gave the thread la his 
Friend Marika to have it woven. Then in his 
home, such ideas, visited him : fc God takes he no 
1 pi tv on the Tomas i Other raves know writing. 
s Onlv the Tomss remain in their ignorance.' 
tJod answered him: 1 fear that when you are 
' aide t«i express yourselves you shall have no 
' more respect for the Indicth and customs of your 
L nice/ ' Not at ad/ answered Wido. ' we shall 
‘ still keep living as hi past days. I promise it/ 
If such is the caac/ said God, I am willing to 
' grant you the know ledge, but take care never to 
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V i -v* 'V v »I» 2 * * 

i 

P‘ IK 6 o+ -iff? Ooo VlfB 

3>of 5k s dr* £ ib •> 

& p* <]■ y ■$■ p v v* * r* 

& G V $■ <? <J> W «fr N 

/fiT .&■ IN Jj 111 ^ G©0* A* (? HI 

R £ * 1 99 0 yii= yee 

o f J> rv»« V'- 0 drufg^ 1 ^ + 

ifi -tfn .6. Iff 0 <£ fc| © y Q^o* 

<? y> ’& 0 j~{ ■?• ih —^tt & w* y 

O* V J> T $ ^ 

6B □ ^ P p VH 

III £ * 3 s ** (? A’ c © o £ 

v” ay vf cm ns?? ip^-ow? 

e^> v + <3* v < 

r w V ~nr -A? *°*& 0 

Fu. 5 .—>xtive warrcf* (toma alvuabez)* 

fc show anything of it to a woman.* Then Wide 
with the aid of Mariba, invented the script. 
Somewhat divergent versions aav nothing of 
the sentence excluding the women from know¬ 
ledge. On the contrary; they mention that a 
woman, together with the two men, took part in 
the initial invention, and one of my informants 
even afliniis he was himself acquainted with the 
three persons. All the foregoing must have 
taken place only about ten years ago and to-day 
the script, they flay, is fairly propagated among 
the Toma labourers of the Firestone Company ; 
the headmen employ that script to write down 
the list a of their men, and before learning if the 
pupil must swear that, in his turn, he will teach 
the system to anybody who shall ask it of him. 

2. THE SYSTEM 

The form of the signs seems highly variable, 
and they have frequently their orientation modi¬ 
fied (up to GO or even ISO degrees). I think 
nevertheless that 1 have collected nearly all the 
known signs. The phonetic value of some of 
them will have to be verified, but is already sure 
for an overwind tiling number. 

The phonetic imnscriptinii is of course rather 
luisatbtactory, us the endeavours of Tb. Monod to 


Va.L 

Mendel 

Toma ! j 


g> 



CHK) 

o4^o 




o 

o 

© 


A 

V 


© 

0 | 


G+t - 

^ , 


H4 

Hf 


© 

<£> 


ofo 

oWo 

tf 

%=> 

\f 1 

1 ?<? 

9b 

i? 

IF 


IF 

K^MI 


lhnr« 

H 


M 

We 


* 

M 


v4 -M 

K =-H 

A 


V 

¥ 


h 

^ JLJVt 

* 

Tnril 

o°C 


o°o 

1C 


1C 

:o: 


*6- 

W 



olo 


o\o 


Fia. fl .—HQmz sioss COMMON to vau mknbj, Oit "TqMA 
alfuad ria 
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interpret my drafts must often have been some¬ 
thing of a mere guem-work. The results are 
nevertheless given as they now stand, the present 
note being in fact only a preliminary one, te> 
stimulate further researches. I hope myself to be 
able some day to give a more detailed study" of the 
Toma Alphabet. 

In the written texts the words are separated by 
little eresaea, JOSEPH JGFFKE. 

Afnrenta {French Guinea) 

APPENDIX 

A first glance at the three scripts of the Vwh 
the Merida* and the Toma, reveals at once a 
strong ' air tie familW Few signs, however, 
are common to the three systems, but many are 
found in two of (hem, chiefly Mende-Toma or 
Toma Vai. none perhaps being apceial to the 
etui pie Maude ■ Yai. It seems difficidt to hold t hat 
the three systems were alwaya thoroughly 
separated and that resemblances can only result 
from mere convergences. Me rule might be like a 
very distant echo of the Vai—and possibly of an 
already deformed and corrupted Vai—to which 
it had added its own accretions. And Toma 
would have profited, more or less directly, by 
some elements at least borrowed from the two 
previously developed systems. Chronology does 
not seom to contradict such an hyp)thesis. The 
original part of ouch system seems however to 
remain the most important. Contact with 
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ALPHABETS 

* 

neighbouring scripts may have worked mure 
often r perhaps, as a stimulus to original develop¬ 
ments, than through direct borrowings, 

The geographical grouping is to be noted* 
And nothing proves that the list of theae Libero- 
guincan scripts is already exhausted 1 : thua the 
possibility of the existence of a Gerae alphabet 
(French Cktinea) is not excluded and awaits 
confirmation. THfiOBORE MOXOD, 

fn-stitut Fran^ai* d'Afnqut Noire (Dakar) 

J The Ba*-* L* only known i<* tne threugb ite printed 
form: IWe&tomuixtn Ln tommin. Wfltefmvm, Thum. 
Wfcld, Vfdktrknnd* ton Ajriln-i* 1040, g). 380p 


THE INSTITUTE OF WEST AFRICAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Proto 

for. by tint Council of Arhimota CoH*gt t Gold Coast, Compihd from information vupplieii 

% F. Afttfrfvtritz r Supervisor of Arte and Craft* at Arhiuiota Cvlteyc. 


The Council of A chi mote College, which 
i m already engaged in educational work of 
the highest importance to the peoples of Went 
Africa* has promoted the establishment of an 
Institute of West African Arts, Industries, and 
Social Science, which marks a fresh advance in the 
development of their culture. 

The proposal took shape in 19.17* in a memo¬ 
randum by Messrs. H, Y. Meyerowite, E, Auier, 
and Hr. M. Fortes, in collaboration with Professor 
F. < 'Lcvrk and Dr + W. B. Muniford* and was recom¬ 
mended to the Council as a 1 marriage of the old 
‘ arstbelie skill ami power to modem technique, 1 
to investigate local art* and crafts. to teach certain 
selectfed native crafts in the light of Euro^an 
experience, and thence m inaugurate local craft 
industries ; and. on the other hand* to conduct a 
parallel investigation, into local history, tribal 
life, customs, traditions, religion, and economic 

I 1 


conditions; to teach the local sociology, and 
selected aspects of parallel European studies, and 
thus to provide light and inspiration fur education 
and social activities, and for government policy. 
Each branch is to have the three functions of 
research* teaching* and practical work for the 
community, supplemented by a museum and 
library. With the approval uf the West. African 
Governors' Conference at Lagos in 19311. and of 
the Advisory Committee on Education in 1SHU 
and 1942, the Institute is nnw^ to be established on 
a war-time basis, with Reverend R + \V. Stop ford* 
formerly of Trinity College. Kandy* Ceylon* as 
Acting Director. 

Achimota Colfegc lavs id ready provided certain 
1 industrial unite ’ at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment, Eind with financial assistance* for bricks 
and tiles* water-coolers, glaze-ware, and textih?s. 
Til two cover much of the fir*! stage of the Indus- 
2 ] 
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trial Scheme, but have not l*-en accompanied by 
that sociological ami economic re*e*rch, which is 
now seen to be necessary if these aspect* of life are 
to be* conscmndy planned for letter standards of 
" living for the great masses of the people/ But if 
such planning is to begin after the war, prepara¬ 
tion must be made for it in war-time. 

A necessary condition of rise in the standard of 
living is a diversified economic structure, includ¬ 
ing social happiness and stability, as well as 
material wealth. The arts are no li?*s important 
than tlm industries, and this applies especially to 
rural communities m a vital reservoir for the 
urban centres which are unavoidable ill West 
Africa as in West Europe. If industries are to bo 
established for West African needs* the only 
alternative to white capita! and coloured labour 
m a self-contained development of the kind now 
proposed ; and the jicopk a* a whole benefit more 
from many local production-units on ji eo-npera- 
tivu basis., than from concentrated industrial 
centres. Such units, if commercially and techni¬ 
cally efficient—tvs the 1 production units of 
Achmiota College are—axe a 1 long-term capital 
+ investinent 1 of the kind contemplated by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 

The nest step, after providing equipment and 
expert advice for local industries established on 
these lines, is inevitably an Industrial and 
Economic Survey of West Africa, to show the 
p^bffities of further local industries, such m 
leather, wood, and metal-work, and the most 
suitable location for them. This must take time, 
hut in necessarily conducted piecemeal. Much 
valuable information and museum material has 
allvudv been accumulated by Mr. and 'Sirs. 
Meywowitz at Ac hi mo ta, to illustrate the variety 
and pn aficieucy of traditional craftsmanship, and 
native appreciation of it where machine-made 
import** have not corrupted inherited taste. 

The Institute is designed to serve the needs of 
West Africa as a whole ; ultimately, it is hoped 
that it may receive a Royal Charter. But for the 
present it remains in the control of the Aehiiiiota 
Council, which is transferring to it. the existing 
H production units,' with an AdviSCiy Committee 
in London, and the advice also of administrative 
and technical officere in West Africa and co op^ra- 
tnm with planning committee*. 

For each industry there will be a central 
technical workshop and exjieriineJital production 
unit, with economic and biological observers. 
Hi’rK‘ traditional craftsmen will be consulted, ami 
apprentices trained for eventual local production 
units, l nit ml capital will iKr supplied by the 
Institute,, hut once established these units will be 
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co-operatively j^lf-supportiiig, workers receiving 
fixed wages, and perhaps a nbaix* of profits after 
the repayment of capital„ and renews! of equip¬ 
ment. Later it is expected I hat capital w ill he 
found by Native Administration Treasuries, 
Production units will work in association with 
village industry, weavers, for example, using 
homespun yarn. Apprentices will be drawn from 
craft schools and classes, with the advice of the 
Chiefs ; they are bonded for four years, and live 
like st udents under t he cane of a bouse-master, in 
or near the College Workers already ski Heel are 
to benefit by training and new’ processed and 
materials, contributing their own experience and 
craft-sense. In Togo land such training has been 
much appreciated by the spinners and ivi-avere, 

The provision of large-stale industries remains 
the concern of the Government anil emnmereiiil 
entitrpriwe, but both the technical and the sinolo¬ 
gical eX^JiTiruee of the Institute w ill l>e of value in 
plan n Eng such developments, and ensuring the 
well-being of worker* and consumers. The sea- 
eternal character of the predominant agriculture of 
West Africa give* opportunities for dock-time 
occupations : in TogoLmd, for example, which 
has a textile industry, the workers already 
co-operate both in cot ton-growing and in keeping 
sheep. In forest districts, wood- working ha* 
simihir occasions. 

The Institute's sociological branch will of 
course h Ik? concerned with t he necessary marketing 
of products, in conjunction with existing traders. 
Here Ac hi mot o has already it* own experience*. 
It will also be in close touch with the educational 
systems and especially with existing cnftacfaooR 

lt is too s*x>n to judge of the financial liabilities 
of the proposed institute, hut the experience of 
Achmiota College with Its own production unite 
suggest# that w ith direful management it* techni¬ 
cal sido may support itself. The sociological 
research contribute to the economic- result, and 
may proj^rlv l>e treated «a one of the overhead 
. expense* of this kind of production— though it i* 
panted nut that this might cramp their initial 
efficiency. In any event the knowledge which it 
acquires is of direct Administrative value, like 
that contributed by other government officials. 

It is an important part of the original project , 
quite indispensable oil its scientific aide, that there 
should ho ample provision for collecting and 
studying typical example^ of the craftsmanship 
of the past . Otherwise the technical im prove - 
‘ 11 ients 1 will merely substitute imitations of 
European work for the Living aits of the natives, 
and hasten the extinction of interesting and often 
beautiful ermstruirtiems and designs* In tbia 
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direction very little has been done at all, and 
where aumut liiil^ has been done t it lifts been undone 
by individual caprice or neglect. In technological 
work, u Museum is aa important as a record office 
is m miEmmstnition^ and It is a frequent and 
| mi tif id experience (hat if you do not secure what 
you tliink you do not want, you cannot obtain it 
when yon do want it, Africans ficem to have a 
keener historical sense than most Europeans. 
They resent the assumption that they have con¬ 
tributed nothing of value in the past, and have a 
corresponding pride and interest in the evidence 
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of their own post skill and tanto. The new society, 
built on a balanced economy* agricultural and 
industrial, requires a balanced technology and 
aesthetic. In surviving masterpieces of metal 
work* wood-carving, ceramic* and textiles is the 
tangible proof of past proficiency 1 local initiative, 
and continue us development, as has been realized 
already in ot her regions nearer borne. What has 
been done in the East generation in Cardiff and 
Dublin is possible and urgently deeirable in West 
Africa—a permanent and efficient exhibit and 
reference -eoSection of the material arts. 


MAN 


THE COMING OF tRON TO SOME MORE AFRICAN PEOPLES. 


In Man, 1fH2. 61 T I published the tradi¬ 
tions about the coining of iron to the 
Bushuiigo, to Uganda, and to Angola, and in 
Man, 1M3, 07. thoae about the Winamwatiga 
between Lakes Tanganyika anil Kyra. The 
dates for these occurrences could be established 
with considerable certainty as a_d. 500 for the 
Bushougc, about a.d. 1000 for Uganda, about 
a.d, 1475 for Angola* and at some date in the 
seventeenth century for the Wiiiauiwanga. The 
present article adds the information w hich a few 
more tribe# can give about the eftriyiron industry 
among them, 

JJflwrto*~-In South Africa the Boauto claim that 
their first ancestors were Murolong and Ids son 
Notn, The first of thew words means "Smith ’ 
Mid the astoud ‘ Hammer/ TU ^° being the Basuto 
pronunciation of the widespread Bantu root for 
4 iron ' nyofido t One of the tribes of the great 
Bosuto family is still called Bare long after their 
famous ancestor, and they take iron for their 
totem in honour of their great chief Noto,® 

Ellcnherger and Mmcgregor have collected a 
great number of genealogies of the various Bo&utO 
tribes right back to Morolong and Koto* and in 
this way have calculated that Mmfblong lived 
about a+D-i 1270 and Noto about a.d, 1240. a It 
may be, however, that these dates are too early* 
for the authors have allowed thirty yeans to a 
chieftainship. 4 

* Cnbim in Jourrvil */ fA* African xsk, 

p. ;ot Aa the won I for ’ inun * 1 II the Bunik> Juivo n^ilfc^J; 
tiflfo* npfmdo* with Ihc Ifil^r -mfe (Sir B. H. Johnston* A 
Cwttpofttiivi Study of the Bantu and &tmi+Rani u Lan^ 

1 , p. 2N-0 ] t run Emin e the ohlerwoni to the ppwiul- 
i:*i1 incoiib^ of ' hummer.' 

3 Daman, Pygmit* and jJiwAuini 0 / the KdtoStri 
{Loudon, 1025). p. 245. 

* Elli'nlic^r mid MlMrgrrgqr, Ilixfortj vf tkr Baguio. 

p. i»s. 

4 EUenbefgrr 11 ml Ita^gHtfOr, op. OE., p, 333, 
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The Bandung are able to add an interesting 
piece of information to this, for they still know 
that their ancestors originally came from north 
of the Equator. This came out in a dispute about 
land which was contested before Mr. Tlieal. On 
this occasion it was stated that the original home 
was on the shores of a great hike, where at one 
time of the year shadows were cast towards the 
north, and that from there the people migrated 
southwards/ They seem to have crossed the 
Zambesi during the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies* 4 ami the Limpopo about the middle of the 
fifteenth century/ 

R r njdama .—The Dima or Damara, with or 
without the prefix Berg, were in South West 
Africa before the Hereroa arrived about a.d. 1550* 
They were also the aborigines when the H often- 
u its entered the country/ To day they are the 
very humblest race in the country, yet it is well- 
known that it Is they who were the first black¬ 
smiths there. 0 They made the iron spearheads 
of the Hereros and forged their iron axes/ 0 and at 
the end of the eighteenth century those Bergdaiiia 
who lived by the mn were forging iron and cupper 
for the N&iuaaA 1 It was the Domra who have 
taught t he Nainas {Hottentots) to smith iron and 
cupper. 12 Moreover, in every instance it wmis 


* ii, TheflE, Bthnograjthy and Vnfldih'w t>f Smith 

Affiea before Jt.it. |J50Ti ( p. IS4. 

* Ellftnltergcr and ybucgrv^oT, op. rif, r p. 333. 

* L. FaudlA JHapuntfrtbur^. p. 45, 

I H. Vediiwy Smith Wr*$ Afrirtt in Early TiiM 4 (tnm% 
C. G. Hall), pp. 152, 153 and. r/. pp, liM. JfrTi, Twn 
gi 1 m-Jikighui tree* giva dale. Id.. The Itery jhimara 
in The Natir* Tftf Smith H'nl Aftiro (fwllfed by 
H r l p - RiidL Cn\*- Tnwll, 1028), pp. 4U. 41. 

* ld. F Swth 4 /rim, pp. 28 , I OH. 

IhJ., The B*ry l*tmarit w p. 43. 

II lit., South IFitrf A/nm, p, 27, 

Id. r TAr Nnnut jfi Thr Nat it* Tribe* e>J Smith RVrf 


Africa, p r 125. Oi+’i NumflH am a HattciUi >t < r'A*-, p. (M. 

r in ] 
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Damn* who showed the first Europeans where the 


copper deposits lay. 

Voider thinks that many of the Dam as bad 
:h: ij uired their skill as blacksmiths from tlie 
Ovambo, for w hen an Ovambo smith was accord 
of witchcraft ho used to flee to Hereroland where 
many of the llamas were living. Moreover, 
travelling Ovambo smiths have been accustomed 
to go couth into Hereroland and even as far as 
Xainuiand. They made a great impression and 
the year 1*40 is called ' The Year of the Axe 
because the Here PD chief then learned the craft 
front one of them and made his first axe with hi* 
own hands. 13 In order to mine and smelt their 
iron the Ovambo need to go northwards into 
southern Angola. 14 

However, the Damns' own account of I heir 
acquisition of the art of iron-working puts a 
different light on all this. Their story is that 
they originate from a number of young Anui- 
Xnsa. who got separated from their tribe. 
Thereupon they elected, as chief, one of their 
number who understood how to make iron 
weapons. He was A-a-nanub the first chief of 
the Dantes, and brought them safely through the 
desert to Ovambo] and. Ho taught the Ovambo 
the art of working iron, and the Dumas became 
the sla ves of the Ovambo and made their weapons 
for them. Later on the llamas trekked south- 
want from Ovambnlutid, as they wan tod to be 
fnjo < Khcrwise it is said that after a long time 
the Ovambo under their chief Narirab drove out 
the Damtw, when for the most part they tied 
southwards to Namaland, This was in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, for Xarirab 
was btim about A.i>- llMO. 1 ® 

The Damns have preserved a list of their chiefs 
all the way back to A-snamib, By means of 
this nml taking a chieftainship to represent t wenly 
tive vears it is computed that A-*-n*nub would 
have been bom about *J). llliHI. 1 ” L nfortunately 
the list perhaps has to be received with a certain 
amount of caution, for the names fl t the chiefs are 
derived from the Mama (Hottentot) language, the 
[ lamas having lost their own. 19 But this need 

** IcLh Hntith irMt Aff&U, p, 

H Id., op. ciL t pp. 

1S Id., op, ctf., p. 114. 

11 Id., op. &iir, p, H&- 

it |-5 Ltt Lhc Mttlon on iht! 0VJU2flbG for srnio 

n'ltiLirks on Ulb* tlatu [|L iltl). 

i ■ iti + etl, Tln fc Dum** liuve evprj'whdft! girpci up 
thefr eivm ffpmh in favour nf thut uf their various rtvrr* 

lord.H, "Thorn id tlso north *pmk tho \angva$r of rh^ 
Hottentot Among wham they live, p, 10K ; Id M Thr 
/JtffTKira. p 4 41. Bflirwrer, they dki nol iptfik it W*iK 
which in takru iii snijflrtiHt tIiirt thd isfwent; Id,* 

Op. r’ji, h p. T I, 
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only mean that, the original names have been 
Xamu-iscd or translated into Naum. 

The traditional connexion I m; tween the Dam as 
and Uie Ama-Xosa is accepted by Lchrelter, yet 
the Damns seeru to have l»en originally ii 
dwarfish black race from central Africa, w while 
the Atna-Xma arc Bantus and full-wisted men. 
The apparent discords Ijotween this tradition, 
their small si'^e, and their-ability as iron-workers, 
can perhaps be reconciled by supposing that it 
was on ly a few A ma- Xo*a or Beohuana wand cram 
w’ho came from the north and east and estab¬ 
lished themselves among the BiiiaU-firtcd abori¬ 
gines- Among such people the newcomers w'ould 
natuniiiv have become chiefs, and it is hi the 
arrival of achief and his follows ra thatthe tradit ion 
refers. It in no doubt the story of the aristocracy 
who have by now become fused with the abori¬ 
gines, so that (hey are no longer recognizable, and 
the aborigines now toll it its their own. By about 
v.D. IdiKJ Ama-Xeea or Bechuana such »* these 
immigrants would no doubt have Ijocu in full 
possession of iron, and could have brought with 
them the know-ledge of how to work it. 

It is interesting to note that even such famous 
smiths as the Damns also used stone knives at 
least as recently as 1*42. Their cutting up a 
hippopotamus with such knives is recorded in 
that year. 80 The Hottentot tribe of the Naina 
wen- still making stone knives at the end id the 
nineteenth century.* 1 

The upshot of the foregoing seciiui to l«‘ that 
about the year 14U0, according to Voider * 
calculation, some wandering Bccbtinri* " T Amu 
Xoea arrived in South West Africa from the east 
or north. They came under the leadership of a 
man whom, like other tribes, they had elected 
chief on account of bis ability as a blacksmiths 
On arrival they settled down as an aristocracy 
among the dwarfish black Da mas whom they 
would have found in the country, and inter¬ 
married with them. Presumably they taught 
the hi- aborigines how to smelt anil forge iron ami 
made them do it for them. 33 

w Id,, .S’ciuJi If Africa, up- lift, lIT. 

** Id., op. eii., p. 233. 

11 14.. Tk$ .VrJMIdJ. p. 120, 

u Jdkt' MUrtSiiri in A uplift LMan* UH'~ r p. *■'« 

\hiAvm ii at tlir W . numw ft^ga (MAv * 1 M3, AT). 

■* ItiUMiiia- Tnwthp 

iiuini#ran.( H^TuiMi woru iron-worlwn^ but »ft^r crai- 
atwinK Ibr- sndlgrmiuh Bn-Hutu they made Sl»m (fo the 
tor ih™ and «1ku milt tart* tb^ tor 

th ru. I^upiw ... Anth&pos, p. »; hi 

^nlArc>pW| p. 0^^- 

ti VcdileiTp .South UVfll pp. 

pp. 153, far tht" sUlinK *d th* migralkm to 
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Omtnbo *—It has been men that the Ovambo art* 
much mixed up with A-a iiamib s arrival in the 
hind, with the early history of the Llamas, anti 
from then onwards with the Daitiw' iren industry. 
The Ovambo seem to have Arrived at about the 
same time os the Herero, fur the succession of 
their chiefs takes us back to the same date. iLfi. to 
about a. 1 ). 1550 nn Vedder’ft calculation A 4 They 
belong to the same group aa the Hereru and 
Beehu&ira,* 5 ami moved west wards until they 
struck the Kubango River. They crossed it. and 
while some of them reached the Kunene where it 
turns west, others followed the Kubango south¬ 
wards. A place* Osimnlo, on this river remains 
a Hatred centre for all the Ovarii bo tribes.** 

In spite of wlmt the D&nia say, the Ovnmbo 
were in possession of iron at the time of their 
arrival in the country. For their tradition tells 
of spears with iron shafts as well as of others with 
wooden uues h of the so-called Ovambo knives, 
arrows, hoes, and even of iron hows, and pot*. 
It also tells of tli 0 ornaments of copper worn by 
the young men. AH the iron utensils dating 
from the time of their arrival are also said to 
have been afterwards collected by the chiefs and 
stored lip in a certain sanctuary'.® 7 

The Bam a and Ovambo traditions, however, 
do not seem to be really contradictory. It is 
dear that the knowledge of iron-working could 
not have been obtained in the present Oi Eimkf- 
laiid K for it possess neither mountains, nor 
atones. nor mines of either iron or copper.^ 8 Xow, 
seeing that the Ovambo entered their present 
country from the north, and that they still go 
back north into southern Angola to mine and 
smelt their iron* 25 it seems probable that they 
knew how to do it before their arrival or at least 
learned of it on their journey. Was it here that 
the Da mas and their first chief A-a-nanuh taught 
them the art. or. being there first, shewed them 
the mine, just us later on they shewed their 
copper deposits to the Kuriijtean prospectors t 
A-a-uanub seems to have come h y much the same 
route as the Ovambo, and the Damns to have 
remained for a long time in Qv&mboland, 

Veddcr worked out A-o-ik&nuh’a date as about 
1400, taking 25 years to a chieftainship/® but in 
calculating the arrival of the Ovambo to about 
J55U lie takes only twenty years to u chieftain- 
11 Id., op. mi ,, jp. 

Id. a &p. pp. Ii54, 

,1! Id., op. eii, r p. 13S. 

11 Id., tee. cit. 

** Id., op. C!>, + pp, 2 ft, i&s. 

** Id, op. p, | IfK 


same basis, they would have come out very 
nearly the same. A-ii-nanub being the earlier by 
a couple of generations. Further, A- a-namili is 
supposed to have been an Ama-Xosa o r Rechuanu, 
and the Ovambo and Hereto as well as the 
Heclmana all belong to the same group A 2 ^lure- 
over. A-amanub and t he Ovambo see in to have 
come by much the same route. It. therefore, 
seem* legitimate to suppose that they all formed 
part of the one movement, and that it wan this 
t hat, introduced the art of iron-working into South 
West Africa. Rut it would still remain a matter 
of speculation whether A-n-nunub arrived a bruit 
I4<n> and the Ovambo ad urn r 1450, or whether the 
dates should lie about 1500 and 1550 respectively. 

(Mdnlu *-—Unfortunately definite ami useful 
inforination such as the foregoing is all ton rare. 
Only too often all knowledge of the coming of iron 
has been lost, and tile enquirer is regaled with 
nothing more satisfactory than that which was 
gat hem* I in Ondulu. The count ry lies three days’ 
journey north of Fort Belmonte between the 
River Kwanza and its tributary the Kutato. 
Here the people said L Cod placed our ancestors 
+ down by this mountain of iron. They could not 

* tell what it was, but considered it to be different 

■ from the ordinary rooks. Somebody marie a 

* bellows of clay* then killed a small deer, and tied 
J its skin over the cavities to cause the wind to 
' blow. It would not answer, but broke, Some- 
1 one else said, " Let us make one of wood/' So 
J they went to the forest, cut a tree, made a 
+ bellows. made charcoal, gut some of the stone 

■ and pul it into the fire, and it got soft. Our 
h ancestors before this cultivated with wooden 
L hoes. They tried then to make an iron one. 

£ They succeeded, and that in how we began to 
4 cultivate with iron hues/ 5 ® 

Vague a» this is, it is better than nothing, for 
it shews that the people Hid! remember a time 
when they were ignorant of iron , li also shews 
that though they now use wooden bellows, iron 
hud liven introduced to them by people using 
pottery ones* Yet again it shews that in 1 his ease 
at any rate the wooden bellows, which are ho 
common in some jiart* of Africa, have super¬ 
sede! the original pottery ones l^eeause these are 
so liable to break. 

a Jil. + op. cit,, | |J. HU, IS5. He ssys, howvvur, that 
one chief itf known to haw mkd for t-l ywi and anothfir 
for 3U Venn*. 

lS Id. a op. Qit., p. 242. 

®* Read ./oit rn at of th* Afiim *■ A’wfiVf^ 1 W)’2, pp.4U. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Centenary of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

It ban been decided to miu-k the Onto nary of 
the foundation of tho InwtdJhit* {originally 
named thu Ethnological Society) by holding 
n special nulling in the autumn, of this year. 

The piweedintfH will b« opened with a knef 
Jletrospoct of tin- History of tha Institute by bir 
John Myron, F.ILA. 

Lord Hailey lias kindly consented to sddre*ts tlio 
Institute on some aspect of anthropology in its 
application to Colonial affair*. 

Addresses wilt be delivered by Follows bom on the 
Institutes past history and adiieverufcnte, mid cm itn 
place in the future development of the various 
branch^ of anthropology i those will be followed by 
short dkattwao^ 

The date and full pftrtfeulare or the meetup will 
be annmincad in duo courts; it i* arran^ud tu be 
hi li I on So tun lay* 30 October, end there w ill he 
morning and afternoon sessions* one uf which at 
least will probably ho m the rooms of the Eoyal 
Society at Burlington House, Arrangenipnte for 
luncheon and tea will also ho made. Full details 
will be eiwtilatod to all Follows resident m the 

British Isles. + s 

It m Loped that this meeting, although reatnciutl 
by the abnormal conditions will be as representative 
rh tho circiunKtancfts tunntt, and tliat it will serve 
to remind both our Fellows and the general public 
of the valuable services which the Institute lias 
rendered and can render in the fumra to adeneo and 
practical affairs. 

Afghanistan To-diy + A'uwjnrury oj rr CVwrrriiNfireabpe 
bo K-d* BiCodringteHh i 1 May. 1943. 

It L-f not generally realized how distinct llu- 
giographical division is between India and 
Afghanistan- Tlu- Wtor belong* to Central Asm, 
i hough the barrier between the two areo* is nowhere 
complete. Only north of Chrtrai w the Hindu Kush 
system a real obstacle to n.ui tuc (w. The -CcntniL 
Asiiin fora and fauna spill over the wafeerahed into 
tiie Kabul valley, which his tori rally ha-* more than, 
once been under Indian political dominance. 

The present front ter of India is not the frontier of 
Ajghfljuatsn. In between lie the Toithal areas 
wiiir h count as a British Indian proreclomte. In 
cither words, the Durand Line follows physical 
feature^ but actually divides the Pal bun trib<w 
which at reteh right up to the Indus. 

It is on this basis that British Afghan relation* 
n *t. Kecentlv t he Afghan govotnmmt has adopted 
rt dear policy of Ffkthim nationaUrai. Tush to t* 
How the national language. It is againat the back- 
gruund of the fuadamontal rqmblhswnism or tbo 
P&than that Kabul with iU many amtanitiiw, it* 
organiztsl education, its mdiuftricsi, and radio must 
bo vk'waL 

In this survey uf wliat Ls an ancient tradition* 
special attention must he paid to Islam and the 
Mullahr, oh well as to tie- Khans, the local leaders. 

Mr- Codrington referred, with gorut admiration, 
to the work done in the aeientifie na well as in the 
cultural field s by the French "Iteration Areheo- 
luge pm d 1 Afgltanistiui 11 under the leadership of the 
la re Cornu uuidiT J. Hackin T 

CoTiiruonting uii the p«pr, Captain Claude F. A 

l 
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Schaeffer. Free French Navy* thanked Mr, Codriflg- 
ton for Jiih appreciation of Captain Huckin h pcnoviil 
attaeliment to tlwil count ry> and its line people, 
among whom he was *o happy both as a man and a 
scientist. 

The Licandone Indians of Southern Mexico. Srtm 
marif of a Com m ti i j ictition hy /Jr. </* StofMrfcJ/fl, 

2* May, 1W5L 

The LaCMdono Indiana belong to ihc great 
Mnva slock which extend* threuglwxit Southern 
Mexico and the Northern p*m uf Central America. 
The language they spti&k is Mnya proper and is very 
s si oi Ear to tho dialect spoken in Yucatan nowaday*. 

Living in a typical forest environment, under a 
very hot and wet clime to, in a region which bus. never 
been Hiicixwsfully colonized, tho Locandonee. afford 
an. intorosting evamplo ofa pR‘-Uortewian agricultural 
tribe. They rely aliUOfit 'Entirely uj>uri themselves 
from the xtandpoiut of material culture, the only 
im|>ux-Lant esci^tion being the Hteebbliided bnple- 
iiHP-nl s ilmj T obtain hy barter from i heir Mexican 
neighbours. From the standpoint of social organisa¬ 
tion and mteliociual culture, they have remained 
untouched and uiunffucnood by the Etiropaans. 
They thus furnish its with a picture of what Hio 
structure and re I rgion of ancient Maya society might 
bs like, at tmsi omongHt the peasant dam. 

The insets i in I cloinontw of the Lueandoi'Lcs material 
life, tlioir totemie system and their r^kiouv beliefs 
and customs, as well an their pfwnt demographic 
oonditiom. hMkd the observer to tho cotichiflion that 
they eonslitute wliat might be termed a k token 1 
sucictv, i\e^ the dtH’adetit reinanaiiia of a oneo 
brilliant and civiUied groisjt of trilies whone achui-vp- 
incnts probably markinl ihe higltcsi level ever 
n aelmi by the aborigincH of America- They an-, 
therefore, Ln no way 1 primitive/ although their cun- 
Bervatkm lias- enabled tiu-m re retain many oncteiu 
cuUnrc-traits. 

Directional Changes in Funerary Practices during 
5Q P 0G0 Years. Summary of o Corti^umWion 
fci; Pro/fisiwr' T. (Jordon D.Lfttr* 

JLA-r F.S.A ,* 15 Jnnr, 

Ttic ccremouinl buriftl of thc^load i- a dint iiictivcly 
human prat-lice, no approach tu which li+ts hiwn 
olx+iTvw^l among che lower animal*. Kv. n the 
like Neendcrtalcrs who hnntcd maramoths in 
Europe oiUMHl yeaiv «gu intern *d their diwl child o n 
or kinsmen Lna ermuhtsl jxjeition with flnxl. weapons 
and toilet articU-s. Purveying burial pnurtiriw in 
suhsispwnl |wrh>i-. the Iwlunr i^tahUshisl five? 
general iioiiu ?.: 

i I i The p—irit>n of tin- eorp- - -Ai.-Uthd or 
crouched, hail ms racial significance, hut the change 
from a crouched to an « :s.c- tiiUxIi f>osition Htmffli to 
go hiiini in hupd with luotO 0 S& of wealth : 

(2) Cremation wjlh pot a distinctively 'Aryan* 
rile, bidng pract i-->^l hy Somitk Fhofuiicians [ 

CL Agriciili m*al imph-mentu tknil the later craft 
tools hy which prcfgreftsivc' ri^r'ii-ti^ ailvaitcwl from 
savagery to eiviliration were only exceptionally 
hurtl'd with tlu'kf* ; 

i \ i [n .-,f idili- siK'iotiE^i tho burial fLimiiure sillily 

diTiiiuiwli. d 411 iIllii h-ss and S^s progmticmAlely uf 

t lie growing serial wi^alth won Vmrinl in gravea ; 

n ] 
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{5) Royal Tomba, characterized by t magnitude* 
ostruvnj'fliirft nf furniture, nnd I1 le> Ltninululion of 
human victim*, were all confined to a transitional 
Kluge in boo La 1 dovelopnient when a territorial state 
wm replacing 1 mi r> Miriii ji urgfuiizaL ions. 

It might bo inferred t hat humim societies very 


^InuUntly hE unioned the at liunpl to 

undue {z.tj. immortality) by material means or carao 

to conceive of those end*! in ft Jesg* materialistic 

manner, 

Tim Lecture was LEliiht ruled with lantern elides 
aiul will be printed at greater length in Man* 
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Mediterranean Culture. Sum mu rtf of the Froze r 
Lecture delivered of Uftmkrirffjz by Projector 
John L. M\/rtx r on Wedmukhiy* 

May, 1943 - 

The Mediterranean region is unique geogrnidiienlJy 
and lias developed a characteristic way of living* in 
small, almost Hi-lf-imflkrimit economic groups, essen¬ 
tially engaged in the cultivation of com, wine, und 
oil, to which flocks and herds am subsidiary. 
Material imiotdtica art* supplied iJirough bazaar- 
cities, needs of the soul through sanctum nag* needs 
of the exceptional or the aufierftiimiri individual by 
adventure. These primary eoiiituunitiea were 
brought into a singlo maritime asocial ion through 
navigation* which also offered relief from over* 
c mailing. anil assLstivi the wide spread of n few 
highly H|)odalized types of society, Greek. Phoeni¬ 


cian, Etruscan, which. however* all failed to assimi¬ 
late the primary economic* among which they runic. 
Seapower abused became piracy, parasitic, endemic, 
and ineradicable. Intruder* from without have 
been. i-n<'nt euIEv either transformed by transit 
through the mountain zone of Central Europe, or 
uncivilized nomads emerging directly from grass- 
land or ddeort. and impelled by religious enthu- 
aiaaros which nail her Roman administration nor 
Christian doctrine wore able io expel from about 
half of the ModUofronoatl fthofwj. Vet wherever 
lend- thus disorganized remain inhabit id. the same 
primary economic groups reapjwrar. It is inferred that 
all [Militical aupengtrue lures ikjK-iitl f6r t heir vitality 
on lliceoeconomic ami geographical foundations* 
The Eraser Lecture will he published in full by tin? 
Cambridge University Pnss. 
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AFRICA, 


A Slack Byzantium* % S. F Xad/1. Ph.t*. With a 
Foreword by I?J. ffon. Lor*i Lugortf, 0.0. M.O, 
FtiffUftAM for the lntemationai 1 mrt itutc of African 
fsiHf/titi'jri: on ft Cultures by the Oxford University 
Prese. 1942. 420 pp, Frier 25s, 

Dr, XudcL’ri i itJft is dhoOTfi boSHtH, os fee puts it, * t fee 
1 -jn-inl and eco nomie complexity " of the N up* kiitgdi *m 
1 i r oonqm.hie only with the L-ivitizalioiu of Imp? 1 Hid 
1 Rome, uf Ryzanttfnm, of Rwdkml Europe, 1 Xupe 
r*i k' i hI organisation is certainty a good dezd man complex 
than that nf most of the Afehui people-* which have 
tccenliy Iseen described, ToktiealLy, Xupe satt-die* 
Dr. Xadd>dt^cript!imHd a state. It is 1 political unity 
' bejwd on territorial sevofeignty . . . intertribal or 
* inter-raeiaJ." Ijiiv and order arc maintained hy ' a 
centralized machinery of government/ and a ^peciafej.mt 
J privileged nilinp group . . . Mjpunitwl . . . from tin* 
1 main body of the population . , . monopoliser, cor- 
1 ponUclj, she madlfflNy at political control " (p, OElJ. 
He tracts the history of it^i{MUiHion P first urufcr Its own 
kmgri and later under Fulaiii nilenn who ' infLllruE^] 1 
Into Ni lJh“ in the enrly nkneleentii c^'ntury. Their den- 
i.cmlitru - form the present ruling dm Their political 
influence is made effective through a hierarchy coidpri^- 
ing the 4 i JviL and mililfliy nobility, 1 the Maifaw** tlie 
court efetVOJ, and the hisuls of craft guilds. To t lie.ne 
them fipffflirpomifi «n imolBelal bbnrchyd r*hentH (forei), 
whose statuH in pmptirtidiirtt^ to dint of their patroan. 
A ficcilliar if-ature of Xupo culture id the sVelem of rank 
■uni tiUes among women. 

The economk> aygtem U al*d oompfex. AjzMtnn h 
4 odjLifted osdiyitifiltv to a highly developed ^y^tcJu of 
4 fXi h'Uige anil market uig r ^p. 239). In tht^ loWm 
them en 1 ftumerotiH ip'ikldl? in dilTerent craft h, urgnn> 
ixtvl into guildn. the heads of which provide capitafe 
arbitrate in ilimpute* helw^ii rttembATH, organize large- 
co.ijp-ratirsiL Ittnl lake the lead in adopting innova¬ 
tion*. Women plfty A largr J^rt m tradt' : many arc 
professional tnulcit. covering long dhUlKW by truin, 
and being away fnnn home for mcmtlni or i>vi'ik ymo, 
It is takfiL for granted riwat (tich wrimeci lupplmndit their 
i-artlingrt fey prostitution. 


A dual principle runm through every lIlM of ecokiui]ri(; 
activity —the dt^tinetion between rfakd t joint work by 
the kiftsihip gmup. and individual work, the income 

from which tutod entirely fnr por^omol enniaea. In 
hoidd pl&h\H thtirc may V-t? farm' yorkiyl in time left 
over after the ofeUgfitioiH rfok6 work have btou uiet. 

£3»wh»,w ^acii income i* earned by some LTiifl. In 
rnrwh‘m c^mdiriau* thifl is frequently machine-tailoring 
whkli, iis Ur. Xadd poLfttn nut, difTi-r- from all the trotli- 
tinnaL crafts in that it require* aliEiost no iminilig or 
Kp^ndiml akill. while On tin 1 oilier hanrl the money 
invented itk buying the nuuhmc i.i much Tftotii shun 
needed in nny cthor rmft. " Wo discover in n typical 
1 native home-imliutry Ehe 6rst tran'ce of the modem 
1 izi■ i11-r rial rfy>|.tu» T ip, S70>. 

An interesting chapter iliafU"^^ t\^ change* m 
woftomie structure muler British ruli\ and the problem- 
which result. Trade and rommwco liave greatly bene- 
Hi t ed p but pcji-jirn a tmd iTafumon have not fc^-en able to 
accumulate and rluin inemme IllCtf m^Hirece to 

any i;tin-iilcr.tMc estent. Dr. Xailel fenr* 1 bat plan* to 
rai -1 the pfciiHtirltV nUu^lafd of living by the creation of 
indivddiuii hotduigx imirh larger tlian the pn>cnL family 
Ufilf, to farmed on We-tern lim^. may defeat Eheir 
own object by driving farmer* olT the I anil, and by 
I■ renting n capiraJi*t f armin g-riasd. He »ug«Hia that 
*ucb modifleatiranS of the agri- u|Eural system, if they ar*- 
to avniil thaw duuidvwta^p need to bo accompanied 
by rnrn^ pol l ding ebungCh. in labour organizaE ion, aiith in 
pjirEthat * the co-operati%*e unit whifb make* itself 
" rKTOunaifele fur the uutiatcnance of labdur/ toramrly the 
kin-ship grr>up h ahould now Im- fiauel in the co-operative 

moiety- L. P. if AIR. 

Africa Drum*. Ify Rirhorrf Si, fjW-W /j l rir London ; 
Lindtny IMimmond Ltd. 1 5112. PI. -rib lei?, 

UlnM/ntrA, Frier 13s, !5d. 

Richard Sf. liarlw- Raker^ lule A^L-itant. Conserve- 
[i.ir of h\ ii<—c- in Kenya Colony #iriil the SfUUtum Tro- 
vim^ «if XigiTin, founiler *>( the fk^icty of the Men of 
the Trocr, in [ he miTliikr iif Africa ljtrnmjr„ in wbfrh fer telhi- 
u a imicfe of hi* former work and life io Lust and Wist 
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Africa* The Ijoek »N UfutaAlOcI wit Si good plioLogranhn 
by Uur author ami ixiMt4iindtKw? aluri^ which the public 
hit* teamed to expect in ft book oq Africa—trekking 
through wild country* I ravels by canoe, iml Ration into no 
Afri fw iiiho + iIunto and drumming at night. etc., and 
will greatly appeal to thaw who look far roatiaiue and 
•dvtslluret in she ' dark Continent/ 

For I he tmwrch worker the book hii* little value, a* 

• Lasseo*. drumming, tribal Gtixtom*, etc., A tu solely de- 
gerihed from the pwturasquo point of view* Of are drama- 
tizod, ttnd some! lpiHS oi'er-fsntini^ntJlliml in order to 
enlfoi. the reader's sympathy lor anstomn which the 
author altr^i to be misuZHtaEVtood and taken for bar- 
by Euxupwui- Thil tan be? seen from his lieftiTtp- 
tion of itio Kikuyo girl initint ion, where ho carefully 
conceal* the nuiin Issue, so that who are not 

conversant with this custom, wiU be unable to get a clear 
idea whv thin brutality m forbidden by Government. It 
i* n Uf unlikely cliai the Nigerian Government, carried 
away by his glamorous description. of the rt'n'ixiony 
known aw b making the father/ wfU re-inftt Ltute human 
itarnSre in Benin, 

For the sake of romance, he also prefer* to call the 
AuiraLor altar of the Uba of Benin a 1 Juju nhrine/ and a 
piece Of funerary leulptllfp in I ho forests of Benin a 
■ forest mV defy/ Hia fkrarigrtian of the Bint oi« ptrri *j 
editing technii|Ue I* iEiaecurmto, and student* nf African 
history will become impatient with tfuggeatiertus -mb a^ 
to Iwk hpr the tost ten srib™ of Utwl in Central or 
Efjiintorinl Africa ; as if them unhappy trdwe were the 
only Likely Out* to hare disseminated femitir customs in 
Africa ; or to make the visit of Egyptian trade?* res¬ 
ponsible for Fome Egyptian influence on the Nigerian 
Comt. ft id hardly likely ibnt even the most radical 
djffusUmist will accept the folio wing statement without 
demur. 

1 The Mas*! probably come from *n Egyptian 
b eivtlixathilL Some believe lh»t they certain 

p eliarftctr-c intic tnidw of the Ancient E^yptiaii*. Tbrir 
1 feature* have httfl 00411 pared to wait paintingn di*- 

■ covirtd in the tombs of the Khsgft at Kamak and 
1 Luxor, and their method of hair drestf% which 
+ hang* down behind and is drawn into a clone short 
+ rtipo II n tlse hack of the nook. i* indicated i n ancient 

* Egypt jam mural paintings. If ft further due to the 
1 identification i* neetied* one might men! ion ttioir 

■ habit of utaudiiig on one leg white resting the other 
J with the sole of the fool behind the knee, very much 

* like the Dinkfui nf the upper rvidiea of the Nite/ 

i P. 1**) 

It in a pity that thQH chapter* in hi* book which could 
have been mo*t valuable, nnitlely tliorf dealing with ibe 
con^servation of forest trees and I he planting of tm, are 
*l*o ruther vague and umnrrtnirtivc. Yet, t hi mo who 
know i- MMthtnjr of the destruction of every typn' of tree 
vegotatkm by the vast herds of goafs, ftmJ of shifting 
cultivation and the mYOgCft thia cau^o* ad uwr Nevni 
Africa, will IjcaI realize how highly important ibe author * 
afTorta wen' t« itaikis the Africans uiiilerataml Ibe value 
nf iffldftrul to mate* ibiuu erithusisatic over tho planting 
and cun' of trees. EVA L. K, \ EHOW J LZ. 


European* in We*t Africa. I45Q IS80. fly John 
irifflina /ffuiw, Af.A ¥ Lnnd*m r HakJbtfi Sari* fy, 
IMS. t vote. Pp, -Mid- PriW 
The writer of thi* Iswiik odmirablj iweeedH in 
whal ho f^'ta out to do, namely, to give a contemporary 
piel lire Of I ho nature anil ^ope of IfflrcpHin activity on 
flu' West. African wiftsi during rht" first witiny of 
PortuguOM oceupation. Contomporarj r ucouuiit* dealing 
wish the fifteenth eentury are already fairly numerH.ni*, 
hut l be HiKtiM’ni}i century h<** iwn hitbeirto uglMtei 
Thu Iswk lift in three MH-tiisiiK. ’Tlie brut iteflht writ Is 
Prjrtmnn-^e enterjiriso ; the ftei-ond w uh a remarkable 
rn-rii^ uf tteatilinn voyngeOi Liiib^rtv unnoticed by 

[ n» 


Ntkideutft e the tbinl <nouuiat* of tsnw infermalion odO* 
cum Wig early Englinh voyogoft lo Barliary and Guinea. 

Each unction eonsjetw of a rlenr and nwlftble critical 
outline by the editor, fellnwt-tl by a reprc^ntatI vis 
aoteetion uf i.| Eu mi tuning document n. Thti-w in the f sr-it 
two ^liuiLH rtn- pleadingly muinlal^E ; thum in the 
tiltedoeetSou are in the original EnglUb of the period ami 
are of variety, ranging ffoni State to pilots' 

logs and bilk of fading, The tnicfljferu* p >wu acvounta 
Include ink’n-tiiiLT details about eacgnai, weight-. 
tdflUUrVp and freight ndiargow, ami fuwinatiug narraiive 
reetirrte, full of detai]* of trade, iiuvigutlnu, el [male, 
habit*, anil rautz&UB of the Afrif-an peeplw imd the 
rr-lfttbcLg existing along the cOAwf ln?tveen the Alricitnfl 
and ibe PortugicdW. 

Mr. Hlake in to be eeugratulated on aids k-ving a far 
higher standard of Boholarwhsp, oritktein* ojuI rt*dahlllty 
tlxan that with which we have u*im!1y hod to lie editrat 
i kn histories of Esimpcon cnlcrpn*c on the We*i Coa*t . 

M. d. FIELD. 


African DlKOvery i an Anthology of Exploration, fly 

jfaiMvy rtrJkm and J. flfairmm*. f^andan : 
Ftthtr, li42. Pp. 280- l'rir* ISs. fld. 

This anthology is designed, #* Mini* F’crham pulft - 
it, aft ‘ ground-bolt,' to make knuWlS ibft writings of the 
African expler™ to the literal public. WStl ftomamfr 
the Eii to mu I for tfaomsetvca the story of African diw- 
fovery'. Il i?i inspired purely by h literary altrui'ini/ aral 
ili.H^ not seek to instruct or to develop a t h**u*. 

Ten explorer* am ri 3 prcftcnted—Bnit?e, Mong>> Furk, 
rlapperEim and Londor, LivingHtono. Baikie, Burton, 
S|H‘kf>, Baker, ami Stanley, The extracts are acciirn- 
panind by tho minimum of explanatory tustes and by 
hkeloh maps show mg the route taken by each. A map of 
the whole contincnl allows pictorially the relolitm in time 
ttful .H/poee bclarwn the vnrn.ni* iouroeys, and an intcoduu- 
Ei,jin by Mr. tracer the *ucee**iYe siivgi'- by 

which the Ateioon cont inent became known. 

The subjects chw-Hi, *aya Mtefi Ferhsra, for all 
4 Urates/ In mo*t L-a.-JL'* the selection* Include tho 
namitivc of the netual moment of diiMOVery. Hmm are 
de*criptionjf Of the entertainment of the tnivylkw* 
at the conn- of African mk-r- Bnjrv at. Gondar, 
LjieshIi-* ftt Uii^l, Speke m Uganda. Burcnu at Hzimt. 
The mo*t vivid pic I lire of tht! hardahipa uf African I ntvct 
i* taken Iroos LivingHtH>nH- and the Inevitable cxtmeE 
frr>m StarJtty, «m hte ons'oiinler with 'the Doctor/ 
j: h”■ ]gr l i l i l 11y inaki - the eontmat with Sianlr-v'.- uV fw_rr 
Miethods. Another well-i'ho*en contract i* Thai between 
Livingstone * j%tory of a fkin-hunt mid I takers m-sount 
of hi* own ex ph id ft against ctephoJit. fn Livinp*lH>ihe'* 
fltejogue with tho rtin-dnetor the ptiint of view of lln s 
beUevor in nsagic i* gh'H'U a- eoiiLpletoly ajid as eon- 
vinringly as it h» been by any later writer. 

i^erham'a iiHnxIuction is worthy of laOr itlbjoct. 
To her an important result of slmly of the sc narrativcM 
in tho Tuvnhiaiion of ibe attitude af superiority toward^ 
the ’ ilark Contimml/ ccmepived an 1 a place ni iximpfoie 

■ and uriftn-hic BavU^wy/ its which moftt of us were 
brought up. Ilia explorer*, n* she ^jitirr. nut, tonN en 
hoo Iftily the darkest ^ide T and faded to realize lisi> 
implioutein* of the fuel* Unit tfwy I hcm-eliveit 

th*" Hiwtetite everywhere uf eatogtiixeii political aul hrm- 
lie*. uf urgtiutdUftl market^ of trade nausea, simple 
nwnufaclurcft. and of let! 1 close aiul sdinirah]* cultiva^ 

■ tiou/ Often their firrit contact Wfts with pOOplm 
ra veer'd bv she ilave i nu U* r he* I ihin cotoureii ihcir wheh- 
view. Ms*^ Perham nrg'-H that the Mhumtim of 
physical crudity upon which, ei cn al the present day. we 
pri" 1<? Erumlvna, ahould not EewL to a genoral i i>NifiRnna- 
iH>n of Hoetetifft in wdiich eerfnin kind* of irshurnanity 
werr practis^ftl. I.W—pLte shin fact ' there cuulti N- 

■ aolotdod from writem almost a* much evidence of 

' tho uutural gootlm^s et h of the ualurul -isifuhii-v- uf 
* man.. 9 Tht* piifit hi^ i^rhapa m-ver fni-tii put well 

L, F. MAUL 
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The Bush min Tribe* of Southern Africa, % I, M* 

f}tSYjgti?i-Cfiyt\in find D* F, Mwt. Kimbrrtif. 
fkmm Africa. 1942. Pp. 14, trith map nnd 4 u 
pint*# 

This admimblu volume noniU of 40 collotype ropro- 
ductkiM of phntogmpha of Hush man type** by A ? Al. 
Du jqa a-Cronin. whoae pr^vi^iw pu 13 ira lions of similar 
material are Well known ; wMl a odiiciitp dEjtoriptfcm of 
the Bwhnum tribe* by D. F. Blpok Eaoh plate hit- a 


fim ^ oi\h of [‘tiiiiiiioiiEary 111>.11• ui irs^» tin 1 f jKH’ini fi^lan.^ 
of tho individual or Heofif, 'Hue photographs nre mo*t 
skilfully taken., and the subjects •’r^ein completely nl oftSti 
before tho camera, and display a wide of disponi- 

I km ft* well rtb. id feature*, AokuoHrlcdRiiient i+ made of 
tho gunenms linilffcdflt help of line Katiunal Rei^wstl 
15-MimJ rif I he Union <«f SuidU Afrits in the prepartil h m of 
ihU volume. 

J. L, M. 



GENERAL. 


The Book of Buchan : jubilee Volume. Edit'd by J 

T^fr, D.Sc^ LL.IX .{kndf«PP 1 3 943. Pp. 
jiT r + 2J30, 

The o/ Buchan. is a mi*c«11any of “ iniamiivo 
1 local history by expend ill nil it* awpeeta *—to quote 
Lord TwtfMlsmujr'^ ' foreword ’—published by the 
Buchan Chib. Thin Jubilee volume contains twenty- 


nino c»rtyji on lulftmU history* prehistoric Britain, 
literary* medieval, and martial biographic*, and areha* i 
li>g>e*3 + r4o>.'Lid, anil ecu mar™ mailer*. It l« hondi-om^lv 
produca! ami well s Hunt rated. 'Hie du tailed account of 
the Buchan " Tower House r uf Schivan dv-eru■« Spn-laJ 
mention, and jhero are aovcml Intonating i>ort rails, 

J. L, M 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Sir John HyrcSr 

Aft —In tlw name of the Institute the President 
and Cdktnril ihRVr their wry cordial rongTfttnla- 
* * turns to &ir John Myn-,, Pan*-President, HusErvy 
Medallist* and Hon, Editor of Man, on receiving the 
honour of kriikhthcwid ' for wrriMri to looming n» 
announced in Tlie Birthday II nun Lire List on - Jmn\ 1943- 
No mtuv surely, has bolter decreed tho honour tlmn 
Sir John. There is no need to CMSlSBrt here on hm 
diflf inguiflhod ud well-known rervictia to aJlthmpalogiral 
and arelurologieal or on his loin? and OJfceptioiwl 

devotion to the internets of <HLr Institute, for which we 
owe him rtft incalculable debt, 

fSoEne reference 1 fo those wjts mado, on the Oceanian c«f 
hiii sewinlieth birthday (Mas, 1930, and wi- would 
only n-iterate the grnlitude vti fubcitatbons olFiitfd to 
him i h>ou, and nur ^oal wishr* for the future. 

I H. HUTTON. 

PiVjritifttl * 


String Figure DifTtition. 

I Art n,—Oil 23 September 194^ wisen in the vitiate 

I 11(1 BurypJi, Cornwall. 1 came KTO** three 

H ftiet-i.. five Or rix yt&r* old* making little Mtrin^ 

iiguren with vontod Up.i. Anked whai ilyured they knew 
a|Htrt from the ordinary J C’at'n cradle/ they showed rue 
Ihtf Affiron flmirea called firi, tranflhrt irm) ‘ four oyw p amt 
4 tin! Ten!," Neither of tbcM U jui Englah gime, ttl- 
thipugh of very wide diutribuliom extending even into 
Fnlym-'sia. The uanviri given by I he St. Bury an children 
have, however, been cblflged* ihe first l«!Liig known to 
them a< * London Bridge 1 and tbo second a*t " Tlte 
' Pnnii-hule-' They told teh 1 that a Laadoo evacuee had 
taught them the** Rgxuwomi, they wtid, ‘ tttV&rei otbare 1 
Th-i Locdcn girl had l^fi flhqwn llitmi by her acitoob 
mititrvbf. 

Some unwary cthJiologLHt may |hoae figorM made ill 
Comwnll at «onie future date* amt inny p^bly l Jaiin 
have iliacowred that the* are old British fitfuie* Hiir- 
vivihg in t|yt iwttfiu niwt UMHct of the eountiy ; 
iiufeetL he may even con^ith-r them oa a kink tfftwwn 
CVfnwaU and tho« mythlcaJ Phoenician trailers who 
ore hupiHOt^i lu have "worked tin in ihn nOUflty and 
bartered irrvial baubleaof glo.^ with the ComLih noudena 
who gai«l w idt! eyed at the Semitic btgpiffi. So, 
1 Wknah&fa beware 1 p t , 

JAMES HORN ELL. 

Pfnjoncf. 


Archeological Ho nu menu In Syri^ 

m Sltt. 3 havejudt received Liifornauion eunrem- 
log tho fata of Lbe Andueolog lval .Moaxm»Dt« in 
Sy ria , during the fighting Hud troop moirunJunta 
ill muffin mt the country, T'hoy are cue t|m wholi- tuiii*- 1 
factory. Readotv of -M.in" may be inti 1 res tod ill fiM-le. 

The- gn-at arvha'uktgirrtS nt Hyblun and at Hass 

Shaium nre well looked afli-r P The guar dianfl nn L on the 
hpol, thoikitH'JH ikTt“ regularly inspected, and no okndcstine 
Hfi|ie;inj£H have oiituroiri. 

[Jsinti^ rln= tijjbi iii^ ftU(| the troop mdyemenbs^ no 
damagetuL-i done to rlu^ivrr^rsmml ruitL^al Fnlmyrft 
and Bnn'lta’i'k for example, nor to the vru-mder caall^. 
Two niTLiill quarries had bf«n opened among juiiu of no 
inaportam?! 1 , and this lwV4 been wti^ppefL 

The work of the ArchicolegLcal jh'pai'tmeiit (" Ser'ie 1 
sli-K. AntiqiliU^ ”) contmueri ■ four nrehitcctift an- him 
Hurvtyinp the ancient rnonumenta throughout ibt 
■-ountry. Con.Holidat.ion work ** undertakco when it ia 
urgent. The loaning wall of she ptirihoiuM of J'ahm'tB 
ijen-n diamantlad, tmil is being re*fiH'led T l^srp' eon- 
soliiiatkm* on- um^ftakeu at I he Ciladel uL Akppo. A 
heriefl oi f-mall oratioiiH to various monumwta m 

being carrieif tail througiioul tho country. 

The nrnuimn for houning ifcit* part of the Rm Shamn^- 
limis allotted to the country ]A nQftr eompiet ion. at 


loitakiiL. 

On the other hondi onho^ogirul n-seiin-h is lit n 
rompieie Htandstill. It n rejKjrteid thul at Antioclua 
(Turkish Bntnyl nn American ex|w*dition, unrler the 
direction of 51 tkunpbi'13, has started t**me work, 

S LAI Id: F. A, d CHAUFFER. 


Corrections M.iv, P<43, W \U^ 3tnr). 

■ ja a Dt, Kitkg wiu nevT*r PiV4ideal of I hr El hnri- 
I 11/ L, i; ,< S. i. ioty of London, but he w&m ita 
* ■ -y and w'O* alan Secretary of I hr Ktlino- 

logical Subsection at l3a- British Awoeiatioi/ft mreting in 

Southntnpton K 1S4S. W, k B. 


rrimetiam- s ^IaS, 1943.03. 

|\ 7tl. h, I. Hi- Adii ' Stavoriio/ 

P, "H. t. I. For ' Elimsl p rttvi ' thrash/ 

P. 7H, In I. 32. Ft>r “ lrlru-™ - rmd ' tei rwuh/ 

P. HO, It. \- 47. For 1 IJiriruyt* ' nrmi ' pfdbrthly thHK^,' 
m view of O, K, l^nrn ; IreL Mjt. 

P. S3- t, 3. 2D. Fftf ' tfiriri ‘ wxi ' pn*“ ii*.' 

.4nld ' -Vm^ on “jpof." ’ A word for ’ pot, rauMrem/ 
-a * ens ure in Conuanie* C'eltie j Breton), and 
Sanskrit. 1 STL’ART E, MANN. 
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THE BOWS OP A DERELICT * KALLA DHONl * AT POINT CALtMERE 

SHOWING THE ^OCULUS' AND BEHIND iT TH£ DEDICATORY PANEL CONTAINING THE NAME OF THE 

Guardian godded, mars amma 

f^Aoioffraph* % Jafcrwr/J 
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THE PROW OF THE SHIP 1 : SANCTUARY OF THE TUTELARY DEITY, % JwrU& Hon\dh F.L.8. W 
Director of Madr&* ( Rciired ). 


Part I.—In India and thk Far East. 


I Among Hindu Holier men and seafaring folk in India and the north of Ceylon mmierouLH 

I W J mEtanoee occur indicative of a belief in the expediency of creating an intimate association 
between u protective deity ami the craft which they use, be it catamaran. canoe or sailing coaster. 
The strength of this belief varies within wide limits ■ occasionally it is articulate and definite : more 
often it is vague and ill-defined, often degenerating to a level where the implications of the old 
ceremonies are largely or even entirely forgotten. In the last category the boat-folk continue to 
practise some fnigmentary feature of the old ritual for no better rcaron than the belief that by so 
doing thevwill ensure good luck for their ventures and voyages, a belief usually linked with ;t drt i aii 
of l>emg overlooked by the ‘ evil eye.' 

Outside of India similar beliefs w p ore probably widesprezid in ancient times ; to-day shadowy 
vestiges remain here and there, their survival due mainly to a traditional belief, uDiuetiniea strong, 
sometimes weak, m their efficacy to ensure good fortune or to counierad the baleful glancr of the 
evil eye* 

The subject falls naturally into two categories, (ir) definite and often periodic worship of the 
protective deity, accompanied by suitable offerings,, and {b) customary acts to ensure good luck and 
immunity from the effects of the evil eye. These are, however, frequently so intermingled or obscurely 
understood that they cannot be separated in treatment. Except where the contrary is stated,, the 
instances to be given all Gome within my own personal knowledge- 

The most definite examples belonging to the first category are to be neen among vessels belonging 
to Hindus which are now or were formerly engaged in trade between the Coromandel ( oast and the 
north of Ceylon* Of these the bntia dhoni was the principal cruft in the days before a regular through 
traffic by rail and connecting steamer service w as inaugurated. Home of the last of these vesseLs were 
lying derelict on the beach at Point Cali mere, some thirty years ago, when l visited this locality. In 
all caseH an eye was curved on each bow, followed by the words ,-| mum pamvl incised within 

a rectangular panel and surmounted by the Hindu pro pi tin tore sign 2 —_ The owners, who culled 
themselves Kami hiimi VdhlUi stated that , prior to the launch of a newly built boat, elaborate puja 
ceremonies were performed with a view* to dedicate it to the goddess of the village temple, Mari omma i 
a deity noted jis a protectress of seafarers. The final (tWrvanw in these rites consisted of indsing 
on eye on eacli Im>w and the words which follows I as above given. This ceremony is termed * the 
opening of the eye 5 ; several of the older men abated (ha I this action endowed the bout with sentient 
life and constituted it the vehicle (panitri} of the goddess, i\e + the vehicle wherein she would abide and 
lie its proteetre-BH during voyages loroes the sea. 

Similarly, the loyally built barque which welh my headquarters when inspecting the Coykm Pearl 
JknkB wan named the Hrngammi Pampi r king dedicate! to the god kengasami (rcotat)* 
thereby k^min^ liLs 1 vehicle/ 

The custom of 1 o piling the eyes 1 and I lie oQnBBqoftn^s following, arc analogous to those that are 


■ Ai tlh> English language i* dsfidnst in *uy -yit«£lKJti<iry ralledive term for the hDiit uf miK^limtOun type* 
of craft u>wd fi*r water-transport—CiiniWM. oatcuiianuk*, opc-Ei Ihnu^ —liUhlt ve^neLi mei ateonicra —f aui ln-rc* uriun 
Itio term 1 iihijl 1 in tiiis (eirnprfc^a'Uhive incrtuLiig. iildauu^l] 1 urn nvuv of il- inst-cumey in any >Lrirt ur usage. 
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obligatory before tbc imigp of a Hindu god muy 
become a part oft hr- godhead and thereby writable 
for adoration ill temple or in tire home shrine of a 
Brahman. Whenever finch an image is made by 
a Hindu craftsman, ho omits to indicate the pupil 
until just before the instalment or consecration 
of the image. So it is that the small images of 
Hindu gods in metal or in stone, often to be seen 
on sale in the Ijusowirs of Indian towns, are always 
blind ; among the strictly orthodox the eyes 
must be opened—the pupils indicated— with due 
ceremonial rites before they ore suitable for 
worship. Till then they are lifeless images, 
without sanctity. When, therefore, we lind a 
similar custom of ' opening the eyes ’ of a new ly 
built boat immediately previous to launching, 
this fact c o nfirms the statements made that the 
pnja ceremonies are specifically intended to i listed 
the deity herself in the craft and to merge its 
individuality in that of the goddess whose pro¬ 
tection is sought. Once the eyes are opened, 
whether in the btUn Mont under notice or in the 
morula bouts of Madras and Pondicherry, no 
further attention in bestowed upon them; in the 
course of a short time all obvious trace of them 
may disappear, the shallow incision becoming 
obliterated by weathering or by the paint or tar 
occasionally applied to the outside of these boats. 

Crossing to the northern pats of Ceylon, the 
homes of that old-world cruft, the J Jaffna 
dlioni ’ {called padayu locally), we find the same 
idea prevalent among Hindu owners and crews, 
but brought into conformity with the more 
orthodox views current there among the Hindu 
community. The eyes of these bouts are boss- 
like, carved separately out of wood, and nailed in 
place, one on each l>ow. In the majority of 
parf/igui adorned with eyes, the fore j»art of the 
bows and particularly the stem bead, carved Into 
o haekwiirdly coiled figure head, the jtnml, is 
sacred ; it forum the host's shrine and pinto of 
worship. 

The members of the crew an* usually orthodox 
Saivites. so the after face of the Mind is painted 
in white with the three horizontal bare indicative 
of the sect. In the recess below is a little shelf a 
few inches above the deck; on this, when I 
visited one of these vessels, was 11 shell-trumpet 
made out of the snowy shell of the Sacred Chank 
[XaTicm pf/t um. L.), together with the lamp used 
in the ceremonies. When worship is to he per- 
formed, one of the crew who nets as pujari, puts 
ash on his forehead, lights the little ghee lamp 
lying on the shelf, bums camphor and incense, 
breaks a coconut, and rings a lieII, while an in¬ 
sistent blows intermittently upon the chunk 
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trumpet. Offerings of plantains, and j*u i supori 
I betel leaves and areca nutj are made to the god 
and then distributed among the crew. 

Any indignity to the bow is resented by the 
crew, as shewn by the fallowing incident. One 
of my assistants when on a voyage in a .Jaffna 
dhoni, happened to scat liimself upon the broad 
sand, Tire tindal was greatly annoyed Jit this in 
spite of the offender bring a Brahman ; he 
ordered him off peremptorily, telling him he must 
not sit there as the prow was the goddess Likshnn, 
and that such an act weis highly offensive to the 
goddess. In explanation lie subsequently stated 
that the prow is held sacred among JatTnese 
Hindu sailors, consequent upon the religious 
ceremonies jierformcd at the time of launching. 
The tindal described theta as follows : — 

• Before the boat is launched it is decorated with 

■ flags Ji!id plantain atoms ami a flower garland 

■ hung round the prow, which is also smeared with 
' sandalwood paste and vermilion powder. A 
‘ snuill coloured 1 doth r * such an is worn by 

* young girls is also wrapped round the prow , 

‘ finally, a tali or marriage token in the form of ji 
’ small brass cup nr bowl is tier! round the same 
'part exactly ns a token of ateular form, but 
‘fashioned in gold, is tied around a bride’s neck 
‘ i luring orthodoK Hindu miirmge rites. These 
' ceremonies are intended In wed u goddess {most 

1 commonly it is Iriulinu) UJ the boat and to 

■ best ill her there pcrnumcilUy u* ds tutelary 
deity. The brass tali used at the launch is a 

1 cherished possession of the bout-owner and is 

* handed down from father to son. However, 

1 Hindu boat -owners in the north of Ceylon are 
- now few in number and the custom of wedding 

■ n gishless to the bout is dying out rapidly—oven 

* the custom of placing ocuJi on the bows is bc- 
1 coming rare.* 

Regarding the antiquity of these practices it is 
imjtortant to nute (bat the Jaffnese Tamils, lung 
resident in the north of Ceylon as descendants of 
inunigrunts and invaders from the ( ImLi and 
I'ii nr I viin kingdoms of South India, have retained 
numy an-lmie Tamil customs more or less in disuse 
or forgotten by their kindred on the mainland; 
they are noted fur employing in ordinary speech 
a form of Tamil which they claim closely ap¬ 
proaches the classical Tamil of 1,000 years ago. 
If even partially correct, os is probably the ease, 
the inference follows that their local craft may 
lie expected to retain more marked archaic 
features and launching rites than those of ports 
more open to outside influence. The sunie de- 
duel ion applies to the Point Cali mere kaila dhoni 
which was till recently employed in traffic solely 
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with then north of Ceylon and whose crews were 
closely related in origin, caste and customs with 
the men who man the Jaffna dk&ms. Both nre 
above the average in religions zeal and usually 
aspire to be considered higher in isiste than the 
ordinary pm fishermen and ttnilor^- 

Among the fishing hamteta scattered along the 
Madras coast we are able to trace «lmoa* every- 
where the existence of a minted belief in the 
sacred character of the prow, but here the ritual, 
crude and primitive, belongs In that pre-ffrnh- 
oianic religion in which the deities were village 
godlings, ho strictly local that those of each 
village (soncemed themselvesi solely with the 
affair* of their own viltiigem and with their pro¬ 
tection against the malignant demons who other¬ 
wise would plague them- They had no concern 
with any other village even when the godling of 
that village liore the ^ime mono* This was 
reasonable, for whom should these god] Lugs 
protect if it were not the people who clothed and 
sacrificed to them t 

The catamaran, a primitive craft formed of 
logs tied together in definite order hut differing 
in design according to the particular mode of 
fishing siibserved+ is the characteristic of the 
whole of the surf- troubled coast northward from 
Point Cainuere to Bengal. No fisherman will go 
to sea in one unless it has been duly dedicated 
to and made the 1 vehicle H of a protective gotlling 
when first launched ; ahe must also Ins honoured 
on each Hubsefjuent occasion of putting to sen. 
The god ling m invariably female, Ka rmiamma by 
name : she m a virgin deity of kindly nature who 
in pleaised with simple offerings and willing to 
extend her protection to the poor craft of Jier 
porietuumra which she accompanies to sea 3 
though invisible in her shrine within the pieces 
of the beaked prow. She is said to abhor blood 
sacrifice*. 

Incidentally it b worthy of remark that the 
protect Lug deity of sudors ant I fishermen in India 
is a I most always fern mine. By t his assoc in t ton of 
the bout with a female deity, the identity and 
sex of the protectress arc merged with those of 
the boat itself; a* we may infer that many other 
peoples have reasoned ami acted similarly, this 
may explain the fact that ships arc gene rally con¬ 
sidered as feminine. 

The ii a rvmome-s designed to instal I he deity in 
u newly built catamaran vary greatly from hamlet 
to hamlet; they are also influenced by the 
means of the owner, wire* if \toor t lias to curtail 
the offerings, trusting that the shortcoming may 
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of one w hich look place near Madras in 301ft, is 
typical:— 

The owner and Ids womenfolk pul on clean 
cloths; as per Jewing 1 1 1 ados they also placed 
on lheir foreheads the mark of their particular 
aed , Then, after the logs of the craft had been 
laved with sea-water, the prow' (tolaiyt i), in¬ 
sisting of several detachable pieces forming a 
pointed hook, the midship* region and the stem 
{kadaiffa), were smeared with turmeric paste in 
oval patches sprinkled with dote of red powder 
(kuttfcumum)* while garlands of sweet-sriullimf 
Howers -jasmine. frangipani rind oleander- were 
hung upon the prow. When the owuier can 
afford the extra expense, he may further deck 
the prow with a new 1 doth ’ [dhoti) acid place 
another on the atom* 

t'oining to the pttja projier : to one side of the 
head of the catamaran as it lay pointing toward 
the sea, a small rectangular area was enclo*od 
With a low ridge of sand, a Few inches in height, 
with an entrance passoga faring the sea : thin 
represents the genlliug's shrine. On the tow 
parapet seven small conical heaps of sand were 
placed to represent the seven virgin goddesses 
which in this instance wore the godling* chosen 
for iuBtalmflSit : they are sifters and are named 
Kuimiaiiimar—representing, by multiplication of 
the original single deity, the idea of increasing 
the strength of the protection boiled for- Each 
heap was adorned with turmeric, hinkumum and 
a few' blossoms, Within the enclosure two pyra¬ 
mids of boiled rice (pou^ni) rested on pieces of 
plant a in leaf: on each heap small (jsiuntilie* of 
nAtive-msde sugar [jaggery) and a piece nf 
plantain w ere placed,, while in front of the heaps 
were deposited offerings of jwin ^mpari, half- 
flocoiiuts, lumps of jaggery, plantains, beaten rice 
pnvrij mixed with fried Bengal grain [bridnln j) p a 
[Kitfill of palm toddy, a bottle of arrack, some 
[manse sticks, fragments of camphor and more 
flowers. The prieat ( pujari) who offi tinted was 
an elder of the fishing community, for no Brah¬ 
man will take part in tbeae unorthodox reremoniee* 
which are considered by their canto a* heathenish 
anil unworthy of their cognizance : they do not, 
however, actively appose their observance ^ 

When the preliminary amuSgcmerite were 
completed* the fisherman^ priest burned incense; 
over its smoke he held a coconut, which was then 
broken and the halves placed with the other 
offering* in the godling *h shrine. after 

bun ting camphor before the shrine. a large 
pumpkin (Jtafyti jnurAiju Twi) into which tur¬ 
meric and vermilion powder had been previously 
introduced through ft small hole* together with 


be overlooked. Of several records of catamaran 
launching* which I possces, the following; that 
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ait odd number—3 r 5 or 7—of the.smallest coins 
current (pie*), waa carried thrice round the 
catamaran and then broken to pieces upon the 
beak. When the ceremonies ended and the craft 
had been dragged down to the sea and launched 
a in id much nh outing and running about, the 
offerings were shared among the people present. 

Such b an account of one of the most elaborate 
of these launching rites; there is, however, no 
settled ritual. Variations occur from hamlet to 
hamlet ; there is every possible gradation Ik 1 - 
tween the elaborate ritual above described and 
the degenerate anti attenuates! form where it has 
shr unk to nothing more than the smearing of 
turmeric and vermilion cm the prow and the 
burning before it of a piece of camphor. 

The deity propitiated by these ceremonies is 
usually a single one called Ktimii Amina y a virgin 
village-goddess with great power at sea. Less 
commonty (as in the instance detailed above) 
plurality is attributed to this guardian deity, 
seven being the recognised number of these 
virgin deities, termed collectively ArmniWiftinr. 
But it is not uncommon to find that only five are 
represented in the conical sand piles which serve 
to symbolize their presence. 

Ceremonies much the same but on a reduced 
ijoafe are performed after & prolonged run of poor 
catches of fish. Usually the nets are barked 
again at the same time whereby superficial 
observation in apt to associate the ritual with this 
re-burking. 

Even the euraele-meri on the Tungubhudtll 
Elver have closely related ritual on the occasion 
of the first launching of their hide-covered 
eoracleii.- 

Al the launching of a new Manila boat at 
Madras a ritual of the same general character as 
for the catamaran is followed, but Shift is always 
of the elaborate type detailed though usually 
with various amplifications which need not he 
described here except in respect of two of the 
major items, Of these the firat is that the 
* opening of the eyes h upon the bows is an ea- 
hi itint feature H* in the Kalla d belli and the 
JhETeik dhnni- The second is of particular interest 
for in it, as in the breaking of ei pumpkin on the 
beak of a efttunuiran, we sce a relic from the days 
when a human sacrifice was necessary to impart 
good fortune to a newly built vessel. In the 
present instant 1 ® the ritual prescribes that a 
pumpkin, previously Injected with turmeric and 
vermilion as already described, he placed just 
ahead of the vessel so that when it be drugged 

t j; HorncJi ; ' Thfl Corju'lss of South IthUa.' Mas, 
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sea wards the pumpkin aka 11 be crushed and, 
squelching, shall spray spurts of red and yellow 
juice over the excited crowd, in simulation of the 
blood splashes ejected when a human victim was 
sacrificed beneath the keel of a launched boat. 

This view b in accordance with what wo know 
of the evolution of the ritual of sacrifice in India. 
With the gradual advance of milder manners and 
the influence of higher religion* concept inns, 
domesticated Ftninittb came to be substituted for 
the human sacrifice; the gradation ap|ieani to 
have been, first the ox or the buffalo, then the 
sheep or the goat, next the Fowl and, eventually, 
a* in the instances ju-st adduced, the refinement is 
reached of substituting a vegetable for a living 
animal. But even here old custom requires the 
maintenance of a simulacrum of the original idea T 
and so a pumpkin has to be treated in such a 
manner us to give verisimilitude to the sacrificial 
act. The fact that the bows of the masula boat 
are also daubed with red spots a m well ais the 
exterior of the pumpkin, corroborates this infer¬ 
ence ; both appear to be intended to represent 
the blood splashes spurted from the victim as the 
boat lumbers over the ip] leering body. 

Degraded or vestigial remains of the launching 
ceremonies above described survive among the 
fishermen oF Falk He rail and the west coast of the 
triilf of Mannar, people who have lost many iff 
their old-time c ustoms through long contact with 
fslani &rfd f hristinnity. For example, \ was til- 
formed at Tirujralagudi on Falk Strait that when 
ft canoe is launched:, the carpenter who here 
assumes the priestly function and acts us the 
pujari, places an uprooted hush called Thtiia?.-■ ti¬ 
nt l \ at the head ef the canoe, cutting ii in two 
bo that the halves fall apart overboard when the 
craft is launched. Afterwards he sprinkles 
turmeric water over the hull and makes an offering 
of commute and pan supart and burns incense, 
A oock or a sheep is also sacrificed according to 
the means of the owner. If is understood that 
l he local village god is the power propitiated, but 
beyond this and 11 custom * the people cannot or 
will not go in their explanation. 

In the nineteenth century when large sailing 
vessels, schooners and barque* were fairly 
frequently built in .South Indian ports, jmrticii- 
Isrly at Nrgapatum and Kilakarab the cere¬ 
monies just described were conducted on a more 
chi borate scale. At KHak&ral, an important 
Alport nn the Gulf of Mannar inhabited mainly 
by Muharmnadiins, many of whom are descended 
from Arab immigrants, an old ear|unitor described 
tiie iiii in eh tug ceremonial of n schooner it w m 
in his young days {r. 1K7U), premising that if the 
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owner were a Muhammadan, as was usually the 
cosei he and the other Moslems took no active 
part in. the proceedings in deference to the tenets 
of their creed; all the same they regarded the 
rites as mq anm gy and did not consider the vessel 
ready for duty unless they were properly earned 
out. 

The duty of arranging and carrying through the 
ceremonies devolved upon the head carpenter 
{mtitfri) of the shipwrights, who was supplied by 
the owner with the Heedful funds. 

When the ship was ready to launch, coconuts, 
ptm suparij sandalwood paste and vermilion 
powder were placed upon a hooch adjacent to the 
prow, but always to the starboard side, and one 
or more sheep wore held in readiness alongside 
the other offerings, The sheep might Ijc either 
one, three or fis^e (always an odd number), but 
three were most usual. As soon as all these items 
wars collected and placed ready K the carpenter, 
using u bunch of mango leaves m a sprinkler* 
splashed water over the whole of the hull to 
purify it. Next he smeared sandal piste and 
vermilion on various places along the sides and 
also upon the prow and the masts. The sacri- 
licial sheep were then sprinkled with water and 
bad sandal jiaMe and vermilion smeared upon 
their head a. This done the carpenter severed the 
head from the body of each with a single stroke 
of u billhook and placed all the beads upon the 
prow that, the blood should How in streams, over it. 

The final act was to make a solemn dedication 
of the carcases of the sheep and the Other offerings 
to the deity who hat! been selected, to preside over 
the ship's* destiny and be her protector—most 
commonly it was Lakshmi or Rengasumj (Rama- 
awanii). 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the heads 
of flic sacrificed sheep were given to the head 
washerman {dhobi} of the village according to 
traditional custom while the carcases were taken 
by the carpenter for his own use, or disposal. 

Formerly this sheep sacrifice at a la ouch wjis 
the recognised procedure, but to-day, when the 
launch of a large sailing vessel is of rare occur- 
renee at Kilakarai and at the various porta on 
the Coromandel Coast, the eeremonial is greatly 
curtailed. Instead of saerififlxqg several sheep, a 
single individual is taken alongside the vessel 
where one of its ears is cut and the blood that 
Hows is smeared upon the prow. Some few 
offerings arc also made. 

Even in the daily routine of fishing the deity 
associated with the boat usually receives libation 
and often .some simple offering. The must 
common p practiced even by the Roman Catholic 


fishermen of TulieorLn. is to Lavu the prow with 
water us the canoe leaven shore, this duty falling 
upon the last mint to board the lx?Lit. In the 
Falk Strait villages those fishermen who are 
nominal Hindus by religion commonly smear (he 
prow w ith mud w hen going to sea, After a run 
of bad fishing luck, the carpenter pujari is called 
in to make offerings w hich shall ensure n return 
of good fortune. According to the fee given the 
ceremony takes the form of \n) sprinkling turmeric 
water upon the prow accompanied by offerings of 
cOConuts, plan tutus, pan xupuri, camphor,, etc., 
or [h) Lite addition to these ceremonies <jf the 
smearing of the two ends of the canoe with castor 
oil and, if the owner can afford it, the sacrifice 
of a cock, 

Corresponding rites are practised in Bengal, 
where the use of oeuti on the hows is common 
among certain types of boat plying on the Gunges 
and other rivers. The crews of these craft 
regularly jierform propitiatory ceremonies at the 
bows, part icu Early at thu time of now moon 
(fitrnmm), when a doner garland is bang around 
the prow and pttja performed in the hows, where 
a ghee lamp is lighted, camphor burned, the 
sacred chunk blown , coloured j>aste smeared on 
the stemhead* with libations and offerings of 
flower*, boiled rice and pan mpati to the god 
whose protection of the boat and her crew’ is 
sought. 

significance attaches to the fact that when the 
hull m miked of paint, a large triangular area on 
each bow is coloured black ; similarly the outer 
part of thi j long, snout-like stem projection of the 
large Arab ship called el bum, bailing from the 
Persian Gulf, is likewise always painted black. 
No explanation is forthcoming. 

On occasions when danger threatens at sea or 
when a prolonged dead calm unduly protracts the 
voyage, the Roman Catholic- sailors of Tuticorin 
DcMOHatly revert to their pre-Christian custom 
of a |j| wailing for help to the goddess believed to 
guard sailors and their craft. On one occasion 
when one of my assistants was a passenger on & 
local boat, the w ind failed. After several hour* 
without progress it was air tmgpd that Jhc Undal 
should do puja at the bows at the expense of the 
paaaengers in the hojjc of breaking the calm. The 
tirulal (captain) having collected the requisite 
materials poured a libation of water over the 
prow, broke a coconut Oil the stcmhcml and 
hung a lluwer garland around the coiled mrul of 
the stem l the coconut halvas were lefi on the 
prow. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
imdat prostrated himself behind the stempam, 
reciting or mumbling certain formula*. The next 
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dn y when he v»3 asked by my assistant for nn 
lixpljuuitiun lie vm eonfiiscfl in his reply and 
denied the eoeonut and other oiTeritiffs, evidently 
afraid to own to this ' heathenish ’ practice lest 
it were reported to the parish priest: he did, 
however, concede that it was still a practice with 
his people to wash and garland the prow if there 
should he any up clean person aboard : this he 
believed—ft truly Hindu conception— would be 
sufficient expiation to counteract the impurity ol 
the unknown person uboarfl the boat. 

The tialiermen of the aune coast, although 
Homan Catholics, preserve, *uk rom, several 
emasculated versions of other pre-t hristiun 
practices when poor results attend their fishing 
operations, due as they believe to some evil 
influence, whether of a malign spirit as some 
think, or to the effect of the evil eye ns others 
prefer to suppose. One of these practices is to 
pour a libation over the prow of a mixture of 
turmeric and coconut kernel ground together to 
a pasta, subsequently rendered fluid by the 
addit ion of water. 

Beyond the confines of India thus belief that 
every brat is endowed with a sentient soul under¬ 
lies related practices in various countries. Some 
of tht^e, practised bv Arab suitors and by those 
of several lands around the Mediterranean, appear 
to bo retire of human sacrifice offered during 
launching ceremonies; these are given in Part II, 
which follows. It. will suffice aa illustrative of 
such belief if 1 quote Annan dale a for the state¬ 
ment t hat some of the Malay fishermen of Fa tan i, 
on the east t oast of the Malay Peninsula, believe, 
although Muhammadans, that their lKmt* have 
souls ivnd that these men make a practice of 
placing turmeric-stained rice upon the prow every 
Friday to ensure good fishing. 

The custom of the Solomon Islanders of 
affixing the head of a slaughtered enemy upon 
tlu* prow of a new canoe has the same end in 
view i*a have the religious ceremonies of Indian 
boat people, but i instead of intercession addressed 
to a lame vole lit goddess, it takes the form of a 
barbarous and bloody act. The explanation of 
the Solomon Islanders reasoning is readily 
understood if we consider it as sn act aliich 
transfers the bodily and spiritual power resident 
in the victim to the canoo n practical example 
ef the doctrine of maria, once widespread through¬ 
out Oceania. Giant Alien in an explanation 
which docs not mention tttana, came independent ly 
to almost an identical conclusion when lie con¬ 
tended that this deed was intended to liberate a 

1 X Annnftilali* : ' tWie. Malay - HtMfdt of iht 
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guardiun spirit from the human victim and to 
incorporate it so intimately with the planks and 
timbers of the canoe as to become part and 
parcel of it* fabric. 

A similar transference of power ( was 

undoubtedly the reason for the human sacrifice* 
which sometimes imUiod t lie launching of a \ iking 
longshipu And ;i* we have sec m memory of a 
bloody rite of the name diameter i*t the meaning 
which we havi- to read into the crushing of a 
pumpkin tilled with red and yellow pigment 
under the keel of tlie mu-vala boat of Madras at 
the i ime of launching, but in this case it Li ill tended 
to propitiate a godded in order to induce her to 
identify herself closely with the safety and well- 
being of the craft* 

Part II. — lx Arabia anu the Mepitbbbaneak 
Reqv^, 

At Port Sudan, Masnawa, and Jibouti, I have 
Frequently Been Arab vessels, usually of the 
mmhttk class, with the etamhead swathed in a 
- .,if -km. hsirv side outward* This, I was told* 
ia done just t*dure a vessel is launched and is the 
concluding act in the ceremonies considered es¬ 
sential to ensure good fortune to the craft in her 
future voyaging to and fro. OF these ceremonies 
the principal one consists of the sacrifice of a 
mat; after the head is cut otf the carcase is 
Hayed and the skin thrown over the stenihesul 
and there lashed down securely* A similar 
custom is recorded by Zwemerd as followed at 
the launching of boats engaged in the Bahrein 
pearl-fishery ; he adds that the figure-head of 
these craft is termed the tuba it. Other writers 
have also mentioned this custom of offering a 
blood siicriHce at the time of launching of Arab 
vessels; Alan \ illicrrn * records it as usual at 
.Ma'alli and elsewhere on the southern coastline 
of Arabia. 

A sacrifice of this character in foreign to Islamic 
ritual and cannot well be other than a survival 
front the days of a pre-Islamic eu.lt in which black 
stones, probably of meteoric origin in most 
iiLstancedp were objects of worship, to which blood 
sacrifice* were mude, At ihe uoneliisioa of the 
sacrifice it i* probable that the flayed off skin wa* 
limped over the sacred stone. The black stone 
embedded in the wuU of the Ka ba at Mecca was 
one of these lit hie pagan gods or fetishes. 

Apart from this somewhat doubtful instance 
from |ragati Arabia we have the authority of 
Herodotus (II, 42} that in the neigh bon ring land 
of Egypt a ceremony of related character took 

‘ Hrnlia, Ihr Vnullf of p, HH, 
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place periodically at Thebes? m honour of the great 
god Am on. Tin; mm was sacred to t his god who 
is commonly represented with a ram's? head set 
nj>on his shoulders ; the nun was probably the 
totem of a certain community or group of people 
at an early period* who, in later times, endowed 
their totem with the attributes of divinity and 
then represented it in partial anthrepomorphio 
form. According to Herodotus the priests of 
Am on {whom he equated with Jupiter), never 
sacrificed sheep on ordinary occasion, their place 
being taken by goats ; a single exception occurred 
daring the principal festal season of the god, tin 
this Occasion one of the moat ini] tort ant features 
of the religioua ceremonies was the offering up of 
a rain to the deity after the fashion prescribed by 
ritual usage. Stripping off the Heeoe, Amon* 
priests" put it upon the statue of the god. When 
* they had done this, all who were in the temple 
+ beat themselves In mourning for the rain and 
4 then bury him in a sacred vault/ 

The similarity of this ceremony of draping 
Anion’s statue in the skin of the sacrifice with the 
eeieiiioni[il wrapping of the skin of u sacrificed 
goat around it ships stem head, is extremely sug¬ 
gestive of a common origin, but this is ns far as 
we arc justified in going. 

In Jill these instances the fundamental and 
original belief entertained by the people who 
followed this pnurth-e appeal? to have been that 
the skin of the sacrifice Incomes itself sacred when 
offered to the god i when stretched upon any 
object, such hs the figurehead of a vessel, this 
was considered aa identifying it with the god 
himself, thereby bringing the vessel into such 
inti mate association with the dotty u* to ensure 
protection from accidents and evil happenings. 
A similar belief ki early times underlay the widely 
followed custom of providing a ship with Midi 
on the bows in the course of lime this primary 
reason has been forgotten except in a few ex¬ 
ceptional inst&nece : ocufi came to be debased 
w ith rare exceptions into a mere amulet whereby 
a vessel so provided might find its way in safety 
through the manifold danger that bent it during 
its voyages upon the sea, 

The custom of preserving the skin of the sacri- 
five as a visible token of the acl and with uuiulctir 
intent appears to be confined to regions where 
.Moslem inJhwnoe is nr has been strong, This is 
particularly noticeable in the Mediterranean 
area ; Malta, Sicily, jHirte of the Adriatic roasts 
ami the southern shore of Spain and Portugal, are 
at! localities where the people have keen for some 
considerable period in their history in intimate 
cultural contact with the Arab world ; in several 


instances they have even eome under direct 
Moslem rule and have been overrun by Arab 
armies and immigrants. 

From the details given l^elow it will be seen that 
the actual goatskin has been replaced in many 
instances by a wig-like substitute made after the 
fashion nf the head of a mop. Generally the 
strands of t he mop-head arc of hemp, but some 
few are of coir and others of worsted. The use 
of an actual pelt in lc** common, hut examples 
have been touted in boats belonging to Italy, 
Portugal and Syria ; in Goto a rabbit skin is 
used, 

Sicily .—Syracuse is the only Sicilian port 
where I have noted the custom as provalent, 
There, in 11*30, L found thiu the smaller fishing 
boat a were all characterized by a stemhoad orna¬ 
ment formed either of rope-end ravel lings or of 
coarse worsted strands* Among the small craft 
uwd for ferrying passengers across l he harbour, 
this mop-head ha* degenerated into a globular 
wooden knob usually encircled with an annular 
pattern turned horizontally upon it. 

Matia and Gam .— In the inland of Malta no 
l rate of this peculiar Htenihead ornament is to 
be seen to-day. That it was formerly in u*?e is 
probable on the evidence of a sprit-sad Peril la 
(labelled Spemrmm) in the Valletta .Museum, In 
the? picture the summit of the lofty, vertical 
stempost projection is covered by a wig-like 
object which cannot be other than a hairy pelt 
pulled well down over the swollen end of the 
steinpost, L could gain no information on the 
subject for a long time r being told that no such 
custom has ever existed in Malta so far as my 
infunnanta were aware, loiter, 1 was m fortu¬ 
nate m to meet Mr. (I. Tanuina, a gentleman 
belonging to Gtizo* having a wide acquaintance 
with the island s custom?;; from him 1 learned 
that within bis own knowledge as a Miing-boat 
owner, he had seen tlozo fishermen lush a rabbit 
akin over the sLctnhead of a newly built fishing 
boa l before launching her, A* 1 have noted 
elsewhere/ Goau fishermen are intensely sujier- 
jrtitiuiLH tiud may even contemplate murder if the 
luck-bringing fxrtili of their boat be maliciously 
damaged by a neighbour jejdoiis of a special run 
of good luck experienced by a newly built boat. 

The Adriatic coast #.— On the west coast of Italy 
no sign is to be seen of this stemhend custom^ 

* Fur ijf this mop-head *cr 

Hortivli, J. : * 1 SiUii'ivfib ot the Usd of OuliU jii Mixbni 

Boat**’ J Jt.A.i., 14 !1. hil-I " l&Hit t>«. li I l Simrivftk - 

More Rerani-„" J LXVIII. July DecI93B. 

1 Hertu-H, J. i ' Survivals uf ihe Use of Oculi in 
Medem Boat*/ JM.A J., VoL LII1. p. 313, L&23. 
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but on both shorelines of the- Adriatic, that Lq on 
the ltd km and Dftkmtbfl coasts, the fibbing 
craft which trawl in jmiihs (frr a p pm j frequently 
ha ire either a mop-like stamhead made of rope 
ravel lings or have the expanded head covered 
with ft portion of a hairy skin—whether goat or 
sheep, J cannot say, 

Spain nnd Portugal ,— 1 The rope-yarn mop-head 
type of steiniiead affix is seen on some small 
boats fishing out of the southern Spanish ports 
adjacent to the Portuguese frontier -(Huelva and 
Ayamonte), but the majority have abandoned the 
custom. 

In Portugal, in all ports from Lisbon to Villa 
flea! on lhe Spanish frontier, a notable proportion 
of the local fishing craft have retained the stent- 
head covered with a wig-like mass of worsted or 
of rope ravel lings, usually of hemp, occasionally 
of coir ; a fair number, however, adhere to what 
I was told is the old or original fashion, the use 
of a goat skin tied over the bulbous end of the 
stem. This stemhead is usually formed by nailing 
to each side a circular or slightly elliptical piano- 
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convex wooden cheek. In a few instances I 
noted that the bulbous termination waa arrived 
at by affixing a globular w of burnt ckty, 
perforated at the centra, upon a peg projecting 
from the summit of the fitemppsL This way of 
forming the terminal knob appears to be older 
than the use of aide cheeks nailed on. 

The caiques of Algarve, Set u bid, and Usbon 
imd the canoes of Cesamhru and Setubal are 
among the Portuguese cruft most addicted to the 
use of the mop-head atem adornment 

Syria .—On schooners owned by Moslems and 
registered &t Syrian ports, it is not uncommon 
to nee the rudder head covered with skill, hair 
side outwards. I saw T several at Ftimagusta in 
1930. Whether this has the same significance as 
when the skin covers the stem head is in doubt 
for the men questioned could or would not give 
any other reason than that it was customary, 

A similar difficulty is experienced when 
quest ions are asked concerning the significance 
of the skin-covering of stemheads hi Italy and 
Spain : the answers arc always evasive or vague. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By Froh^or John Mm'rogordnto t Fellow vf Exelzr Oxford 1 


The science of anthropology is nothing 
leas than the study of Man'a Place in 
Nature., involving a co-ordination of geology, 
biology p geography, ethnology „ arrhw>ology and 
psychology t with as many more subsidiary anti 
specialized sc iences aw may be suggested by any 
convenient and f^hiomtble system of clarification, 
Thesubdi vision and enumeration of these ii3sciliary 
sciences may be carried as far m we please. for 
Ofteh of them is only a direction From which the 
main problem is to be attacked. On this under¬ 
standing it follows that the first and principal 
duty of an anthropologist in his attempt to 
determine man's place in nature is one that is 
common to him and to every scientist as such. 
I mean the duty of discovering if he can and when 
discovered of uttering without fear, favour, or 
prejudice the whole* truth as he sees it. In the 
ease of the anthropologist this duty is of para¬ 
mount importance. For whereas each of the 
subsidiary scientists is responsible, ns it were, for 
only one sector of the circle, the anthropologist 
must observe accurately the whole circumference 
of which hia problem is the centre. He must 
never relax. He must try to ketip not only the 
centre of his field of vision, but all the sur- 

1 lYrotduntinL .Addrf^ tm tlbe> (hi^nl University 
ArLhnjpnlofpiiL Swacly, 17 Jmtr, liHJ, 


rounding limits of tlmt field clear and un- 
distorted r and if that be an impossible task for 
a human l>eing he must still go on trying, and he 
must honestly believe that be is trying, to do so 
to the extent of his human ability. 

The scientific duty of the anthropologist must 
S^giu with the elimination; c^f blind spots in hi* 
own field of vision> and with tarnishing the 
attitude of mind which has been described as 
+ The Philosophy of Q Wt ll 1 —by which is meant 
the inclination to say r " O h well, what does it 
L mutter anyhow ? It's nothing to do with 
* me ! ’ If lie is strict with himself be must bo 
not less strict in the scrutiny of his witnesses. It 
ha* been suggested that even Frazer wtta some¬ 
what uncritical in accumulation of authorities. 
In a work of the magnitude of The Golden Bough 
the lines of the structure may be said to be 
determined by the average of an imme nse number 
of testimonies, which would hardly be deflected 
if one or two were to be challenged ; but no 
anthropologist of smaller stops can afford to 
relax the vigilant criticism of bis Bonreea; nor 
if he is himself a traveller anil claims to be u first¬ 
hand authority, can k iillnw himself to forget for 
a moment that he is in the witness-box and on 
his oath. 

18 j 
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It may be instructive to catalogue hero some 
of the possible sources of error in the reports of 
travellers, whether they profess to be scientific 
anthropologists or not. Needless to say the list 
is by no means exhaust ive + 

First of all there is a small but distinct class 
of travellers who are in effect deliberate liars. 
They have undoubtedly travelled widely and 
have visited distant and little-known Mmhnm- 
ties. But in order to produce a sensut lonal 
narrative they season it with go much fabricated 
incident n sometime illustrated with geimine 
photographs, that as far as anthropology is con¬ 
cerned they might just as wall have stayed at 
home. I can think of at least two members of 
thia das*, which is of lit lie importance because it 
is easily avoided, 

Heeondlv there are travellers with some claim 
to be of anthropological value who are known in 
a few cases and suspected in more to have 
touched up or finished oil in lightness of heart 
genuine stories which seemed to them to be 
jejune or defective. Most folktales and rituals; 
are defective especially when they are in danger 
of disappearing altogether. We need only slunk 
what a supremely interesting Mum mm* Fta& 
might be reported by a well-read anthropologist 
who felt disposed to fill up the obvious gaps. 

Thirdly, reports truly written down by honest 
travellers may have Iwen falsi lied at the source 
either by the suspicions of a oonfidcntial native 
Or by a relative ignorance of the language, w hich 
may he occasioned either by the ambivalence or 
change of meaning of particular words, or 
Miss Blackwood has reminded me) by the carrying 
over of a hi miliar dialect into a district where 
it is not applicable. 

Fourthly, to come to lesa flagrant and for that 
reason more insidUms source* of error, the untfiro- 
polegist must be on hi* guard, whether in himself 
or in others, against the misinterpretation of 
things heard and actions genuinely witnessed. 
Wo all see what we expect to see ; and such 
iTiisi ntetpre tat ion may arise either through the 
shortness of the traveller s visit, or through the 
length of hi* residence, which may lead, 8* in the 
ease of some missionaries s to stubborn and pre¬ 
conceived opinions. 

As tills list b:is already carried us from heinous 
Crimea to almost venial errors of presentation. I 
may be allowed to add fifthly, if only because it 
is prevalent, what may bo regarded as little 
more than a breach of etiquette. I refer to the 
practice of giving hooka picturesque title* which 
suggest a false analogy even, if they do not follow 
it np* The fashion seems to have spread from 

t 2 


popular biography to anthropology when 
Malinowski produced hi* Argonaut# of the Western 
Pari jit. When Dr. S. F. NftdcJ calls his study 
of one of the Nigerian peoples nothing less than 
.4 Black ttifxmtivni (ChU.R, IMS) 1 think it is 
time to protest that the title of a serious work 
of anthropology should be a label and not any 
sort of emotional flag. 

A recent letter to The Timet (17 May, 1943) 
demanding the official eiicouragement of anthro¬ 
pological research indicate* a danger of another 
sort for which we must be prepared. The call 
for unt hro|)ologistfl as colonial ad mil list raters 
appear* to be all smiles and flowers. But a 
University must never forget that it is devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge for its own Bake ; 
and anthropologist* not less than other scientist* 
must beware of being comlhioned to admire the 
l^mpcror'* new clothe*- For the neutralizing of 
such danger* to scholarship one might be inclined 
to suggest special intensive courses in scepticism 
and sales -resistance if auch a training were not 
already an important part of the educational 
function of any university as such. 

The pursuit of objectivity and detachment is 
not easy in a community deafened by the voices 
of the politician, the lawyer* the salesman, and 
the journalist ; entertained by a fashionable art 
of metaphor and suggest ion; and accustomed to 
the esoteric concealment of meaning by the use 
of symbols. The offcnees of the modem journa¬ 
list, which have made his production of bocks 
and new spapers almost valueless for the historian, 
need not be described here. He is proud of his 
capacity to multiply word* without regard to 
their content-; ami has almost persuaded us that, 
it is only the uncivilized man who never opns 
his mouth unless he has something to say. From 
journalism and advertising I he plague of ver¬ 
bosity has infected philosophy and history. 
Truth is divided into categoric* of varying 
validity p and the suggestion is abroad (not for 
the first time in Oxford) that scientific truth bus 
been abolished by the phenomena of relativity, 
which are no more than the twinklings of a star 
that dazzle the eyes of the observer. 

In the face of many unfavourable, if not 
hostile, influence*the anthropologist must extend 
to hi* own culture* his own race, and hi* own 
religion, the cool regard of discovery with which 
he surveys for the first time a community of 
savages. Even if it be an almost impossible task, 
he must try to map the ground he stub da on. 
■ There is no reason to suppose/ says Miss Ruth 
Benedict* * that by discussing Australian religion 
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' rather than our own we are imcovering prim- 
* ordial religion, or that by dimnuemg Irequoam 
J social organization we are returning to the 
' i culling ha bits of ninti'e early ancestors,' For 
anthropological purposes, argues Mias Benedict, 
w hoa? Pattern* 0 / VnUun hi a classic on this 
theme* many so-called savage -socletlea are as far 
from primitive as our own, and our own culture 
should be examined in relation to theirs. Little 
of this sort has yet been done in England hi 
spite of the exemplary intention* nf Mass- 
Observation, When he turns his attention to 
politic the anthropologist may note how the 
developing structure of democracy takes the 
opposing stresses oF the community and on them 
raises a sort of dome, under tlio shelter of which 
the real rulers, secure from criticism* got on with 
their business. Returning from these explora¬ 
tions to stare at modern myt hoktgy as coldly as 
he etssaifies and interprets the mythologies of 
the ancient world, he will try to find a circle 
which in dudes them all in the development of 
human beliefs. He will not lie afraid, for 
instance, to compare the story of the Judgment 
of Bui* —index rusliatmu imro l folding smten- 
tiam ur.nriidit cum totiv# etiam sutif slirpis cjciiro 
(ApuleiuSp Met. _X, 33}—with the utorv of Adam 
and Eve. Ho can never practice too much the 
difficult art of disbelief A greater act of faith 
may be necessary for disbelieving than for be¬ 
lieving, Relief is so often only a passive acce p t - 
a nee, a provisional suspension of disbelief, that 
a clear majority of the nominal adherents of any 
faith at any period may neither believe nor dis¬ 
believe the dogmas they profess. 

While noting tho details of contemporary life 
the anthropologist must not forget the larger 
problem nf nwxi n place in nature. fJeology and 
astronomy, balanced by the receding horizon of 
the microscope, have given him expanse* of tqiacc 
and time which will not frighten him. He will 
not doubt that the religion of man, winch has 
survived the revolutionary attacks of Darwin 
and Frazer and Freud* itn also a part of nature 
and submitted a# such to his understanding, 

A survey of the relatively short period of man's 
religious development will probably lead him to 
conclude that ail religions, reflecting as they do, 
and though they do* the changing cirninistanees 
of human existence, and adapted as they must be 
to the revolutions id though! winch we have seen 
in historic times, are in effect one religion. He 
w ill note in them all the association of anthropo¬ 
morphic gods—even the theriomorphie gods are 
only reflections of the human w orshipper s vision 
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of his nun nature—-with a generally accepted 
code of ethics : and he may suppose that the very 
fiereencaa of their competition i* a rcrmill of their 
generic similarity. But if this view be accepted, 
is it not probable that further enquiry may suggest 
that religion is not n permanent characteristic of 
civilized man ■ and may rather bo regarded as a 
relatively short and consistent |K L riod of belief 
which has been evolved not so much as a protec¬ 
tion from the storms of fortune and tho catas¬ 
trophes of nature, against which it is plainly 
inadequate, but rather as a protection of civilized 
ethics against the attacks of the resurgent 
savage ? 

The l>eginmnji* of such an Age of Religion have 
been made reasonably clear by the work 011 the 
relations between Magic and Religion done by 
Tylor* Frazer, Marett, and many others. The 
controversy was to some extent unreal in so far 
as it depended on tt preliminary dofirvition of the 
terms, but of permanent value for flic examina¬ 
tion it has involved of the borderland between the 
two. It may be thought that Marett"a most 
important work was done in the exploration of 
this borderland, and in Ms criticisms of Tyior 
and Frazer; but that he tended to import 
civilized vainer into primitive thought when he 
tried to make .Magic bear a moral cumulation, 
regiinhriL: nil MvAr as Rhuk MjigEc m pennaiuaxrt 
opposition to Religion ; and that his L project ive- 
" of the Spell recalls the emotional attitude 
of the civilized golfer who grunts and waves his 
hand to make his ball run into the hole. The 
uncivilized attitude may have been more like 
that of the kitchen maid, who say:s T A the knives 
are crossed ‘—even if they have been crossed by 
accident ‘ therefore shore is going to be a row 
The tneehunicai unemotional 1 therefore,’ be¬ 
tween crossed knives and quarrel, reprewnLs the 
attitude of the savage magi via tu and that i> nil 
that Frazer meant when he compared it to the 
attitude of the modem scion r bit- SimiLirly, it 
may be argued that f Awe " is not a primitive but 
rather fi sophisticated emotion, resulting from all 
sorJri of associ At tons of memory, and marking not 
the beginning but rather the ending of religion. 
It not, in fact, the savage but Wordsworth who 
feels Awe of the mountain, the? thundercloud and 
the rainbow. Jeans and Sherrington look at a 
nebula with Aw e ; but however impressively they 
write about it they cannot persuade themselves 
or anybody else that the nebula is ^uiiig to do 
anything for them. 

The logical association between crossed knives 
and quarrel would have originated at a time when 
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every object could be ngpxd ed an embodying not 
n peraomd or spiritual being but a vonHoiousnoss ; 
and when Magic would have been u way of 
allowing to an indifferent i>r hostile consciousness 
what it woa wanted and GXpooted to do. Is it 
not the really primitive attitude to treat all 
objects, animate or imnmnute, neither m persons F 
nor as containers or vehides or s[)irita T nor iu» 
transmitters of force, but simply as things, Urn* 
is to nay, as equals i To the primitive magician 
the clouds are of the same order as himself, and 
may be scolded or instructed, as the child Molds a 
table or a chair and tells it what to do. The 
savage shows the clouds what he wan la them to 
do, just as he shows other tribesmen what lie 
wants them to do —just as the Bffmtdws present 
apron ling barley blades to (he tree, 4 perhaps 
p reminding the tree spirit/ silys Fraser, 4 of hi* 
fc duty to the crops/ amd giving him a ' visible 
1 example of rapid vegetable growth/ He knows 
that gesture and imitative action are more easily" 
understood Hum language, which is a now and 
uncertain Fashion spreading outward from the 
hearth. If the magical procedure sometimes 
corns as much religious as magical it is because 
the transition' from Spelt to Prayer may involve 
not a god (who is by definition superior), hut a 
fellow being who has to 1 m; told what to do ; and 
if he fails to understand ordinary language* or be 
deaf like Baal, the meaning may Have to bo 
conveyed by signs and rituals. The pre-religious 
or magical period is a period of homogeneity and 
eonsciouaness of equality. It is succeeded by a 
period of cpnaciotisnes^ of inferiority to a being 
superior, if not nccessarity supreme ; and if 
Magic ** the language of ftumlmrity, Religion is 
the language of fear. 
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If then in drou main new like these our anthro¬ 
pologist cun see the beginning of a Religious 
Age, will he not be led to suppose that a day not 
far distant in human evolution will also see the 
end of it I He may conclude that Religion is 
not, in Marett h w ords, 1 a permanent possibility 
" of our common human nature, but in in fact 
only a protective attitude adopted during Hlc 
development of a codes of civilized ethics : u sort 
of flhmith which appears to cling firmly to Use 
bud, hut is destined to drop away as Boon ns the 
How r r of ethical stability i» completely formed and 
strong enough to face the w ind. He will already 
bo able to detect a number of individuals who 
swem to bo fare-ttinnera of a post-rchgiouB period. 
They are completely insensitive to the attractions 
of religion, and impervious to any insinuations of 
divine paternity. He will not always be able to 
find them without difficulty, for they are not of 
markedly inferior typo ; and j*s they are usually 
devoted to the associated ethic*, and often 
assiduous admirers of the established ritual, (hey 
may well be unconscious of their own deMendca, 
When he has found them, he should lx< able to 
tell iib in what environ incut they are most 
numerous and even to calculate the chances of 
their mult ipl Scat ion and surv i v&l, Thair freedom 
from fear* and auper.Htitiorw* should give thorn 
certain advantages and perhaps more than an 
orvUnurv Awti.' of devotion to the r< mummify. 
They will not mira the sense of divine approval 
which supported their ancestor* during the horrors 
of the religion* age*. They will have instead the 
consolation of the human ami aesthetic emotions ; 
and they will enjoy the spectacle of human 
excellence, an infinitesimal part of which will bo 
theirs to contemplate. 


genetics and the antiquity of man in the AMEAtCAS, By if. F. A*hfcy McmtaffU' 
MJ>.. Department of Anatomy. Hahnemann Mediwl College and Hospital* Phitoddphu i* 


When did human beings first come to 
America ? To what variety* or varieties, 
did they belong * Whence came they l What 
ha* been their history in the Americas l These 
questions constitute some of the major problems 
of American anthropology, and the approach to 
their solution has followed rigorously historical 
lines. In no field of science has the hope of 
discovery been more tampered with cant ion than 
in that branch of American anthropology which 
relates to the antiquity of man in America. This 

1 Opening Lecture delivered at a Symposium on tbo 
AmmtM Indian at the Meeting of thn- AliMfltewi A*MK 
Ci&tion of Physical Anthropo Logi* la* CKka^}, 8 April 104 L 


general attitude of rant ion b*» hsul the moat 
nalulAty effect of keeping our knowledge and our 
discussions upon the factual level rather lhart 
upon that of wishful thinking. I have tiic fullest 
sympathy with those who lament the absence of 
any fossil Pithecanthropi of Ncanderthalere in 
this continent, hut this is a very large continent 
of which the surface lias barely bcah Watched, 
Who can say what future discovery may not 
reveal l 

Meanwhile, the combined labours of arch*eok> 
gists, geologists, anthropologists, anti many other 
specialists wiio have dealt with the \nriot)s 
aspects of the problem of the antiquity of man 
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in America* lead to tlit- practically unanimous 
conclusion that human beings probably first 
mine to this continent not earlier than scmie ten 
to fifteen thousand yearn ago. This conctusiim 
is P of course. based upon the carefully examined 
available evidence* That* evidence consists prin¬ 
cipally of hi one an i facts, sometimes found in 
as&ftriatkm with extinct animals such an the bison* 
mammoth, mastodon, ground-sloth, and camel p 
and sometimes in strata of known or determinable 
age. Some of these stone artifacts, such as the 
Fokotn and Yuma points* exhibit certain unique 
features which render their identification dear hs 
objects belonging to a cult tiro which preceded any 
of those now existing in America, but the evidence 
very st rongly suggests that none of those lirtifiicte 
is older than 15,000 yeans. Finds of human 
skeletal material in the Americas for which a 
greater antiquity than 5*000 years can ba legiti¬ 
mately claimed are unknown. There are a 
number of students of the problem who believe 
that all that the evidence actually permits one to 
do is to place the time of the earliest entry of man 
into America at a date no earlier than 5 r (XHJ a.cr. 
It is generally agreed that this date is too low, as 
it in also generally agreed that, upon the basis of 
the available archscological and skejetal evidence, 
anything exceeding 20,000 y ears is too high. 

No one den lira the possibility that in an may 
have lived in America even m lung #s a hundred 
thousand yean ago—it is dimply that no evidence 
baa been uncovered which proves that he lived 
here eEither than 15*000 years ago r It has ben 
Kflid that since no anthropoids ever lived in 
America it is improbable that any independent 
groups of man ever originated here. Thifc m 
quite true, but there is no real reason w r hy early 
offshoots from some primitive human stuck could 
net have found their way bare from Asia. We do 
not know, and there exists no evidence of any 
kind that such offshoots did get here, and it is in 
fact improbable that wc shall over bud any, for the 
reason that such evidence m we have renders 
it unlikely that any such primitive groups ever 
migrated as far as America. This tan be said 
almost with certainty because, in spite of a certain 
obvious -superficial variability* the aboriginal 
Indian papulation* of America present a remark¬ 
able physical homogeneity of characters This 
holds good from the tlskimos in the north to the 
Kuegum* at the very extremity nf South America, 
and from east to west. The complex of charac¬ 
ters presented by these populations is very 
closely associated with those presented by the 
East Asiatic or quasi -Mongoloid! and Mongoloid 
peoples who live on the mainland of the Asiatic 


side of the Bering Straits, and there is an oven 
whelming amount of evidence, of every kind, 
which renders it practically certain tliat the 
greater part of the populations of the Americas 
originated from such quasi-Mongoloid and Mon¬ 
goloid peoples who migrated across the Bering 
Straits from Asia to America in prehistoric times. 
There was no independent development of the 
present quasi-Mongoloid and Mongoloid physical 
type from some primitive form on both sides of 
the Bering Straits, hut on the mainland alone of 
the Asiatic side* and then only after what must 
have been a long and interesting history of ims- 
enge nat Ion. 

Now; the question in which we are interested 
here is ; When did these people r?r peoples first 
vrons the Bering Straits and enter America ! 
The one method of approach to the solution of 
l hi# problem which baa not thus far been tried es 
the genetic approach, and it is the purpose of thht 
paper to attempt to discover ivliat light can be 
thrown upon this problem by a genetic approach 
to its solution. Such an attempt must* of course, 
be purely speculative* for owing to the luck of any 
existing description?! of Indian populations in 
genetk terms, this is all that can at present bo 
attempted. But what can be done here is? to 
indicate how far it would !>e possible to go 
towards the solution of this problem by means of 
the genetic approach. 

The close genetic relationship of the Indian 
populations of the Americas is a tact which no 
one would for a moment wish to question. Even 
to-day, in -spite of much White ami some Negro 
admixture, the dominance of that genetic 
relationship is manifest. Ln spite of the varying 
physical type# which are encountered among 
Indian# of the American, this .substantial present 
genetic homogeneity seems to be dear. Now 
this relative genetic homogeneity may reflect the 
effects of a variety of different thing# ; (I) it 
may reflect an original genetic homogeneity, or 
(2| an original gem-tic heterogeneity which by 
miscegenation and a scattering of variability 
produced the present observable relative homo¬ 
geneity. 

Ix?t us deal with these two alternatives before 
we proceed any further. 

1 1) If we commence with a group of ancestors 
for tin? American Indian who were genetically 
relatively homogeneous* and we assume them to 
have been a group of Mongoloids, then such 
physical diversity as we observe among the 
Indians of the Americas of to-day, apart from 
that which we know to have been produced by 
VY kite and Negro admixture, must have arisen 
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after their entry into America, Now is there 
any way in which we could tall what ei mount of 
time must hove elapsed during which there was 
produced the kind of physical diversity which 
wo observe among this relatively homogeneous 
population of American India ns f 

Lot us assume that the average life of a genera¬ 
tion in prehistoric time* was 20 years (generation 
from birth to the production of first offspring), 
a figure which is almost identical with that 
estimated for the p&Jfenltthie generation* of 
Eurnjs. Tins estimate gives us five generations 
per century. Now starting from a fairly homo¬ 
geneous Mongoloid group our problem is to 
discover how many generations it would take to 
produce the kind of physical diversity which one 
encounters among the Indians w ho are distributed 
over America. 

If one investigates the kind of diversity 
observed it is discovered that this is of a nature 
which does nut require a single genetic trans- 
formation. The phenotypical diversity is super- 
ticinl and is reHcctivc of a fundamental genotypical 
homogeneity. For example, practically all 
Indians have deep black lank hair on the head* 
and practically all agree in being very sparsely 
endowed with facial and body hair. The skin 
colour ranges from a yellowish-brown to a deep 
reddish-brown ; eye odour is brown : the Face is 
bn nut with high cheek-bones predominating, and 
there is some mnOhij prognathism. In all 
these characters, be it noted, a* well as in florae 
others, practically all American Indian* closely 
resemble the Mongoloids. Now* the features in 
which Indian physical typcs vary from one 
another are extremely difficult to describe 
because they are so tenuous and because they 
have rardy been expressed in either qualitative 
or quantitative terms. Nevertheless, it is appa¬ 
rent from photographs of Indian* drawn from 
South, Milt*lie and North America that certain 
differences exist. For example* Eskimos show a 
very high frequency of the epieanthie fold (the 
Mongolian fold of the upper eyelid), but as we 
pass southwards it is found that while the Fold is 
frequently present in women and children it i* 
comparatively infrequent in men. Among 
Indians of Middle and South America the fold is 
relatively rare. The rule appears to lie that as 
we pass from North to South America there is a 
reduction in the intensity of the distribution of 
.Mongoloid traits, at least as far m tile epicaii!hit- 
fold is concerned. Aw an hypothesis to be testcd T 
it may be suggested t hat t his fact may be inter¬ 
preted in the following way ; first, the Indians 
of Middle and South America are actually older 
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inhabitants of tho Americas than those of the 
north, ami have lived in relative isolation* com¬ 
pared with the Indians of the north, for a much 
longer period of time. While the latter were 
undoubtedly exposed to new influxes of Mongo¬ 
loids from Asiatic Europe, those Mongoloids who 
had already migrated down to Middle America 
and through Middle America to South America 
were left fn* L of such new infusions, anti hence 
would, in the course of time, tend to become 
highly inbred groups. 

Now it seems probable, and here wo may con¬ 
sider our second alternative, that nil of the 
people* who crossed over into America in pre¬ 
historic times were of dominantly Mongoloid 
origin. Despite t heir apparent basic genetic 
homogeneity there are some evidences which 
would suggest that many non-Mongoloids entered 
America in relatively appreciable numbers, 

This is only an impression, but it seems to me 
that when one looks, for example. at an Indian of 
the Am axon basin, one cannot fail to observe that 
he exhibils a dominance of Caucasoid physical 
trails mixed with some which are peculiarly 
Mongoloid, such as hair-form and distribution, 
and skin colour. As a working hypothesis it 
would not lie unreasonable to infer that his 
remote ancestry waa Snath Caucasoid and Mongo¬ 
loid, with a predominance of tho Caucasoid, In 
terms of the inheritance of traits as unit cliarac- 
tern this would seem ptobzdde. The further 
south we go toward Tiernt del Fuegp the nin-re 
would the Caucasoid character appear to pre¬ 
dominate, But some Mongoloid characters are 
nearly always present. As we turn backwards to 
the north- the further north wo gp the more pro¬ 
nounced do the Mongoloid traits appear. 

This is significant of something- but of what 1 

The rim pleat explanation which occurs to me is 
that the southernmost peoples of continental 
America represent the earliest immigrants, while 
the itorthemEDOHt peoples represent the later 
immigrants; that the earliest immigrants were 
of somewhat different stock from the later 
immigrants, and that the former w«ie continually 
being pushed southwards by representative* of 
the latter. 

This is, of c rmrst?. reducing a complex problem 
to very simple terms* but it is something to work 
by, and it is not improbable. 

The HuggcHt ion in that the first human Icings to 
enter America were refugees seeking to escape 
from a pursuing enemy : that I hose refugee* were 
IK.ssibly Cauaaaotda with some Mongoloid admix¬ 
ture. and that their pursuers were more domi¬ 
nantly Mongoloid, From Aria they came across 
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I he Bering St raits to North America. The late 
cousers came in waves aim! at different times from 
different cultural group, while the earliest 
comera were gradually pushed further and further 
southwards by these pewcomers. 

If these assumptions are anywhere near the 
truth then we must conclude that the first 
inhabitants of this country were CauraRoids 
with some Mongoloid admixture; that they are 
probably represented by the almost extinct 
inhabitants of Tterra del Fuegn and the NavariPin 
Islands ; nuri that the invading group w ere more 
dom In a nt I y of Mongoloid stock. [ n point of fact p 

the evidence yielded by an analysis {if the skeletal 
remains of aboriginal American popnUtksna fully 
supports this conclusion. Hnoton, in hifl admir¬ 
able study 7 r h£ Indians of Pecos Pueblo (1930), 
has shown that the strati graphically early types 
are decidedly non-Mongoloid in character, while 
the later types are predominantly Mongoloid r 
though by nr» means purely so. 

In the Paleolithic there smew a to have existed 
a centre of pressure bo me where in Central Asia, 
winch led to a pushing of peoples down into the 
sou thorn extremities of the earth. From this 
region, across Siberia and then over the Bering 
Straits, came the people who were to be tho 
original inhabitants of America, or let us say that 
the pressure originating in this region forced 
some of the peoples of eastern Siberia across the 
Straits into America, 

Similar pressure, originating, jjerhaps, in the 
same region, has brought it about that the 
simplest peoples «f the earth to-day live in t hr 
southernmost parts of the continents in which 
they are to bet found, 1 need but remind you of 
the Australians, the extinct Tasmanians in the 
til out southern lands nf the earth, the Veddas in 
Ceylon, the Andaman Inlanders, the Hottentots 
and Boatmen at the tip of .South Africa, and the 
Fuqgjums at the southernmost extremity of Sout h 
America. 

These peoples jire generally agreed to represent 
the most primitive cultural groups of which wo 
have any knowledge. Their primitive culture 
constitutes additional evidence of the fact that 
they have been isolated for a considerable period 
of time from contact wit h other cultures. Hence, 
by the fllimuffar of their culture alone they must 
ls> adjudged old. This is particularly true of the 
Fuegians, possibly the moat primitive people 
living at the present time. It is a fair assumption 
to make that they are the oldest surviving abur- 
gines of the Americas* 

Thus far I have been shaking in qon-genetie 
terms, and in this way have arrived at a gcnerali- 
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zatimi w ith respect to the epieaiitbic fold, namely 
that its distribution decreases towards the south 
and increased towards the north* Upon the basis 
of the relatively low distribution of epkanthic 
folds among the southernmost Indians, and with 
the assistance of certain auxiliary hypotheses, 

I have suggested that this low distribution 
probably indicates a relatively high antiquity for 
the group exhibiting it. The cultural, evidence 
would appear to support such a claim. 

Now hoiv does all this tic up with the only 
physical character which has thus far l»een 
genetically investigated, namely* the blood 
groujks ? 

Tt is now r generally agreed that blood group B 
originated somewhere in Asia, where it* highest 
concent rat ion is st i El to hr foun d* In the A me ricus 
H i* markedly lacking, except among the Yaghana 
of Tierra del Fuogn and the Caraja Indiana of 
Brazil, and the Indians nf Chile. The blood 
group of i ho North American Indians is pre¬ 
dominantly O t although there is evidence that 
they formerly |*ossos$ed appreciable amounts of 
A as well as some B, 

Is not this high concentration of B t with a gene 
frequency |r/j of 70* among the Yagbans of Tierra 
del FWgo (tho Navarino Islands) interesting i 
Is not the fact that tho highoflt. concent rat ions of 
B hi the Americas occurs in South America in¬ 
triguing ? How shall W' account for these inter¬ 
esting blood-group distributions t The answer 
to this question is difficult and much further 
research will have to he curried out before it 
can be satisfactorily attempted* But in order 
to illustrate the sort of thing which can be done 
let us continue upon the present simplified level 

If we assume that the Vaghrtns, who inhabit 
the extremist tip of Tierra del Fuegu, were the 
first to enter America from Asia we may readily 
account for the high frequency of B which they 
exhibit on the simple hypothesis that they ori¬ 
ginated from an lugh-B region in Asia. 

This seems obvious, hut it is not necessarily so 
simple, Now group 0 T which is so exceptionally 
high in North America* is found in it-*, next highest 
concentration among the Eskimos, ranging in 
gene frequencies (rj from M to 119, The highest 
concent ration of group O in Asia is found aiming 
tho Tungii* (Evenki) of Eastern Siberia with an r 
of 77. tn Xort Ei America ft is practically entirely 
wanting, while in South America B i.s compara¬ 
tively more frequent, occurring in its highest 
frequency at the very southernmost extremity of 
the continent, \et very high frequencies of O 
occur at the other end of America among the 
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Eskimo^ with its greatest concent ration occurring 
on the mainland of Ania in Eastern Siberia. 
Significantly enough. it is generally agreed that 
the Eskimos represent the latest migrants to 
arrive in North America. 

The agreement of the distribution of the blood 
groups with the evidence derived from other 
sources for the primitjvencaa and antiquity of tbo 
Yaghmis, for example, is remarkable. 

Here wo have some promising dues for Ihe 
tracing of the origins of the American Indian 
populations, but my purpose here is not that. hut 
rather to inquire into the |K»Ksibility of determin¬ 
ing the time of the first entity of man into this 
continent. 

Omitting technical considerations which cannot 
be discussed here, it is practically certain that 
high-iZ among the Yughans did not arise by 
mutation. The best hypothesis is that it repre¬ 
sents the persistence of an original ancestral 
high-iZ* If that i# so. then we may take it ae 
highly probable that the Yagliartfl repreBBnt if not 
the oldest living population of Americana, then 
certainly one of the oldest, and possibly oon* 
Btitute the surviving descendants of the original 
refugee from Asia. Such a concluaiorL, it would 
is in itself worth something, But what can 
it tell its about the antiquity of the Yaghans or 
their ancestors in America ? In itself it can, of 
course, tell us nothing; nil that it tells us in that 
the YaghanH have retained the integrity of their 
// genes by means of isolating factors, principally 
of a geographic nature. lf r however, w r e hail a 
map of the distribution of the blood group genes, 
uk well as the gene* for some other characters, it 
would be jKissible to arrive at a reanona Mo 
estimate of the time which must necessarily have 
lieen involved in effecting that distribution. 
Taken together with such a character as the 
cpicantbic fold, afi well m ftsine other characters, 
we should have t he data from which to make such 


a calculation. In addititiii to lids ii would bo 
necessary to have mma idea of the mobility of 
American Indian pop illations : such data would 
necessarily form jwrt of the genetic approach. 
If wo know something of the rate *'F mobility of 
scune of these jKJpulatoins.it would lx? possible In 
trace their movements, where other means would 
fall, by the aid of the genes they carried with 
them botJi in time and space. Without much 
additional knowledge, therefore, ■■ is impossible 
in the present state of our knowledge to say 
anything with any degree of security croucrendtig 
the first entry of man into continental America, 

1 hope, however, that 1 have indicated that the 
genetic approach hold# more than a promise of 
throwing an appreciable light upon the problem 
of the antiquity of man in America. But if this 
programme is over to he fulfilled there must lie 
init iated a plan nf research which will lead to the 
systematic study of American Indian populations 
from the standpoint of the geneticist interested 
in discovering the distribution of the genes for 
several characters, and in corralat ing such dis¬ 
tributions with the archiuntogicat ami linguistic 
evidence of populatkm movements. 
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CAR to PETAOGLVPHS IN THE VIRGIN ISLAND OF ST. JOHN. % Hotel Balfancv Xapirr. 


Illustrated. 

The Ciirib lYumglyphs hero described I 
saw in the bash of the little-known Virgin 
Inland uf 8t, John, in the l/aribhcan Mea. 

After Bounding the Condi shell, such m the 
L'ariba were wont to blow in pre-Columbian days, 
our sloop floqdded before the north-east Trade 
into Beef Bay on the north Hide of the island of 
St. John. The Virgin Inland negro captain put 
me ashore in a little boat, paddled back to his 


nloop, and was sucm lost to sigh l beyond the 
reef. 

No ime replied to the numinous of the Conch 
sheik The coral beach was deserted. There 
were no cenuouo# rowel by naked copper-hued 
Cm ribs tiring arrows md plunging into the water 
to capture fish. Xo sound of flute made of the 
bones of the mild Arawak. No Corib mother*? 
with babies swinging in tiny rre«c<4-s under their 
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arms, Xo Carib raaidena dropping their cala¬ 
bashes of caanava cakes aw they fly into the bush, 
despite the oonxpreesiiHt of the woven rush- 
nnd-cottem buskins around the calves of their 

Before the BaUingii — * the-men- eom&- h [t her- 
by -ml + —the primitive Indians have vanished* 
Their fate was sealed when Columbus's f doom- 
burdened caravels 1 (manned with the rimifou 
n&ubi — * deformed- or dothcd-enemies ’}— slanted 
to the shore. 

Beef Bay presented to the imagination an ideal 
karfwl or prehistoric village site. If indeed there 
were fragments of potsherds or stone implements 
or beads or any flattened Carib skulls or mortuary 
vessels, they were effectively concealed beneath 
the sprawling scagrapes and impenetrable thorny 
scrub. Would these relies not also be buried 
beneath diluvial deposits ( 

I scanned the hillsides for any large cottonwood 
trees, for the Caribs used to cut their ammo* and 
munller mmuliax from their hard wood. But I 
saw none. Xor coutd I find any indication of 
mounds that might be Carib kitchen-middens. 
Xn trace even of scattered shells. Shell-link were 
esteemed by the Caribs and they made piles of 
empty shells near their dwellings. These shells 
are more or Jess imperishable. There was no 
sound of any living thing except the hugs Lmd- 
rrails plumping Into their holes, and the occasional 
splash of a pelican fishing in the bay. 

I followed & little path that wound inland. My 
first discovery was a huge copper boiler covered 
with rust and cracks — a relie of the sugar planta¬ 
tions in the comparatively recent days of negro 
slavery'. 

A little later T met a coloured Virgin Island 
woman. After exchange of greetings she said ; 
‘ All dis land belongs io me, l inherit it all! * 
1 Am there any watersprings on your land ? 
The Cantes would only build their huts near some 
fresh water supply + + (> yes,' she said, 1 dere is 

* also a waterfall, but it is not Hitch a big fall «inee 

1 de ole days. 1 + Where ? ' ' In dc Living Gut 

— tfut is the local name for ' ravine/ She pointed 
vaguely towards the hillside, L Why is it called 

* the Living Gut 3 1 “ J do not know. It is not 

* good to go dene after dark/ + Why ^ 1 1 Dere 

* are aigtUf on de rocks ! T 1 How can I get there ? 1 
*No-oew goes on de way since de days gone by. 

* Since de hurricane ’—derived from the Carib 
word iwopcm — ' de bush do cover it all. Xo. 
h You could not find de way dere at all. You 

I would get lost for true/ 

Finally she was |*ersi uuled to give directions, 

II You must follow de path up de gut, and when 
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1 you come to de two Tamarind trees, you must 
d tom to de west, where it has a little path whore 
J do water used to flow which goes all de way to 
1 do water fall in de ole time/ 

After the loss of an hour or so of daylight, 
failing to And the path, I returned to the woman 
and she consented to guide me. The path was 
entangled by thorny scrub (whose native name is 
1 while-police 1 or 1 catch-arid-keep T ) and barred 
by a cactus called 1 Spanish bayonet/ One re- 
mernbored that the Spanish weapons were more 

(T2 G e> 
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lethal than the Carib arrows dipped in ihe 
poisonous milk of the machineol. 

1 Soon P’iu h t * called back my guide after we 
hud *( niggled through undergrowth for about a 
mile from the sea rim. * Boon reach de waterfall* 
1 but it have no failing water, but some water 
‘ rial lie ntill in do pools, and dere are plenty signs/ 

Then we entered a gloomy shadow as if nearing 
the mouth of a cavern. The air ntruek with u 
chill. A It Is defo in an awed whisper from my 
guide. I saw the bare rock face of the hillside, 
dumps of shadowy and gleaming pools. There 
iras no water falling over the rock, but one could 
see where the waterfall hud once splashed from a 
height of about 40 feet. There appeared to be 
two large pools* one a few' feet higher than the 
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other. And there were the pictoglyphs traced 
by aboriginal fingers. 

They appeared on boulders and slabs of rotk_s 
above both pools. The main impression was of 
circular designs and scrolls spaced at irregular 
intervals. All the lower ones were in duplicate 
because they were mirrored in the still water 
beneath. Higher on illc rock shelf were mure 
carvings, but thaw I was unable to decipher 
dearly, owing to the shadow* and the gathering 
dusk. The photos I took were uiifurliimicly all 
subsequently hint in the Caribbean Sea when the 
boat capsized; but the roughly-drawn little 
pencil sketches kept in my pocket survived. 

Description of Designs .—Some were scrolls like 
fig*. 1, 2 and 3. Are these water symbols f 
Many wore faces &uch as a child would draw with 
slits for eyes and nose and mouth h only in these 
crude faces cut in the rocks there is a suggestion, 
[ felt, of the slightly oblique melancholy Oirib 
eyes (figs. 4 and a). Are the marked rims about 
the eyes (Jig, fi) vestiges of the dn,rk circles that 
the Carib youths painted around their eyes 1 or the 
scarifications made with the teeth of the agouti l 

Some of the circles appeared more featureless 
jfig + 7), Were then? worn by the elements, or 
could they be symbols of No-oq-Xo-oo, the Moon 
who according to Carih mythology issued out of 
n. cavern of the sea ! 

One circle motif (fig, S) bad lines radiating 
from it. Are these the feathery crown of a Curib 
Oaciquf (Chief) or are they a symbol of Lalloukom 
—the Splendour^of-the.Sunrise ? 

One larger design (fig. ft) with sdzne indistinct 
longitudinal lines; near it, seemed even more 
eraigiiiaticah Towards this design my guide 
pointed, and in a mysterious whisper added : 
■ Dat Li de devil and difi is Ins cake pan l 1 


Could this*. I wonder, represent a Carib baton 
or club ; or might it represent the boutan In 
which he nutated human flesh I The Caribs 
found Christ tans the most indigestible. It is 
probable that the word ' buccaneer P is derived 
fmrn the ( arib word fouran because the first 
buccaneers are said to have cured their meat by 
the boucau process. 

A lil tie deeper in the gloom a large cross 
(fig. 10) was plainly visible. Were the Caribs 
familiar with the sign of the swastika 1 Surely 
they did not adopt the symbol of their Christian 
conquerors who enslaved and destroyed them. 
Mure likely acme holy Father caned this sacred 
sign to annul the power of these dark signs of 
paganism, or perhaps to avert the vengeful spdl 
of some Carib spirit haunting the spot. 

There is no living tradition to help in the eluci- 
dat ion of the meaning and intention of these 
designs. For what purpose did the Caribs resort 
here i For their areylo# or solemn. dances, 
chanting and drinking ouycm i Or did they 
come from the neighbouring islands to join in 
some ritual which their bog fa or priests* per¬ 
formed £ Could that curious sign (fig. 9) repre¬ 
sent a 1 swallow-stick, 1 an instrument that the 
priests slipped into their throats to induce vomit¬ 
ing before they worshipped their zemw or 
gods ? 

1 It is not good to stay here after dark/ re¬ 
peated my guide. 

The solitudes began to throb with the tinting 
and drumming of the Virgin Island bush when 
night fiilk Fireflies like miniature arrows, fired 
by invisible archers, showered over us, Ho we 
left those glimmering pools and mystic signs to 
mulouLouma (' the stars ') and to the oblivion of 
bmreofuaH V the night h ). 


REVIEWS 


Lamps of Anthropology + fty Mvrfjh^ A/tineWrr 
uuiwrmiy i*rtwi. imsb Pp.M+rm. 1*. <kL 
net. 

Lei this vohntie Dr, Murphy im* brought 
tuget her a number of papero mi d assay* wri lien dari a# h i-4 
tenure of the Chair of Comparative lUttglcA iatho Cni ver¬ 
ity of Mono heater dealing mamty with ‘ thu psychology 

* of Eii .lh mi primitive, that in Ilia historiy^lEy Esidusi 

J und generally ways of ihiidung and action.' 

la mdimrnlary of vulture whoa. Efl think*, the 

human iitiml U cuur to the mlinl of I he iiiiuimialkn dtock 
from which it baa fivulvd. it is duniiiiakd by thv ixudtnu- 
live nmLs whirli man ihuo,^ with tha aimnaK an'l i» 
roliCumed obisHy with food, hcjc, protect ha i fwm 

• oiid ntieiai ^>>ojwraliDiL At tit in id ape ia it* 
kwpomti lift thinking U porfiipty, nod only under 
civilized iMjinlitiuiUi due* tlw capacity fur cOxu'eptnal 
thought and fur aM faction. the* power of ethical judg¬ 
ment and tlif »en-e of uidiviLluality ui#, when i-nuyii ipa- 

L i 


thm from the solidarity of the tfilje and the bondagfl of 
□uMiiom han been achieved. TJlp way i< then nptfn for 
initiative ami originality Ifcpth In though l end aetioo. 

Thin theme i* repented in iimny of the essays ami 
diilwnihHl under Kiuvh brad inns a* k hurixnik* of 3 fcn.- 
1 «cimu» 1 ; 11 the place of few in early religion 1 ; * imagi- 

■ pistilm ami 1 lie early fn mis yf religion ' 3 the primitive 
1 character uf |x*!th- genius "; " the Hold, tliu primitive, 
1 wad ftwiety. 1 In the nna'Iyi-Ett of + horizons r a diftinf- 
tioU In made laetwt^n the 1 primitive ' low] eharaeLerizxvJ 
by L food-Ralhering ' with ti ' rr^n^-type of religion, 1 ainl 
|]lu + tribxa.1 T oulture w hen a M.'ttkxi Life m vilLigen and tlie 
eultivMUkn of cropM have been aduptecL giving ra^i to 
uniTuL-t ii- nnlioOH hi lh-- worship uf ixt^hiilI njaritn ami 
gudn, prior to tile cmeri'viiw of the * livUiiid h and 

■ prophetic 1 berizorn*. 

Djsi quvavl uf Man Ls 1 'ijpre^a.t^^l jli a af 

unity, PTQP Bo d ing by a Xt-Vm uf ifilegntbiu! over more 
ciucnpKhemivL'' oud xldJvrualiaU'iL auLiie^iog a liamioiiy 
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within hsmsdf ami in retalion to hit* cavinHUBBlt, 
Fifopiia, on ihi* hypoth^i^ §wua to bo inherent in tiro 
«voliijti(snary process. bq inevitable ouU^omo of wlud ha* 
gone before in a scries of alternating integrations and 
differentiations. In the sphere of religion, for example. 
Dr. Murphy the theory of an original mono! Ehclfcd, 

and white » ist Ddh propanol to derive the idea of Deity 
from Dio not loei -if gha*rt in the manner *Ugge*Ei*I by 
Herbert SpsnMr, lie man Liams that 1 a diniwUjdiiiM 

* deity an often txs aoen arising more than half-formed 
1 From among the spirits ol tribal Htlnuim, or appearing 
1 Ukn Turin i it or ftjLt* ** a sky.god of imeiont nomad* ; 

* again *m a fertiliiy-splrU raided to a high god like Griri- 
*or DornetcT, or a- a combination of fertility spirit and 
1 lieaven-godofliiralEy sublimated into Yihireh, and thou 

* by propheiii' genius into the God of All the 

I north/ 

In UfllndiDtkm to Frazer's theory Of ail absolute 
d L^t: Lnet ion between ragio and religion, hy tmgmxm 
with, LAvj Bruhl that t lii s n L are innumerable ii H t-rrucdiid e 
of belief between the idea of t?WM and Dint of 
personal godft and spirits, but ugfunst the French unthro- 
judogiat tie iiui^ts chnt the primitive mind is not ftULtift- 
ni£ivia% different from llull of 1 vi.vih 2 .ed man. Xover- 
thde«! s tlir truth to which Usvy Brubl draw utkntion T 
he thinks. lay in the ax portion of the contrast that on 
b Iliads between the two typos of ! bought, the one 

II tribal 1 find perceptual* the r>[bar * eivili-ied. h conceptual* 
and indivirluhluitie. 

If the light from HibcM 1 lamp* of anthropology * hi 
diffused, it illuimnalo* a number of subjects, rt'bgiuu*, 
t heokigicat,. *MKjo logical,. ansi psyellologktftJI SomatiinJ.^ 
it ahinra more brightly than others,- bill OH tb6 win pie it in 
iiiiLjiiemtionabty diuiii LEinting, Apiirt from Ibe dffflmilhai 
which no evolutionary approach to Ini man uistitulioii* 
and beliefs is ljUund to L-neouutcr, there k some uncer- 
tainty about the PdLccolit hie sequence* a#, for example* 
when the Magilttlcnian cft-vC paintings ore alin'd ki liavn 
been Die work of Jb-undorthiil Mon ; or again, when the 
Aurigiaai ians no? sakl to Itave hid " Ijftckward nloping 
1 skulls end low forehead*/ Quid to h*vc Imi 4 the eirfet 
1 Europeans wo kltnw/ There are *1*0 pitatomantu which 
require soma modificAi ion. ih for iaslttiitu that human 
sacrifice, ciwinitialkm, head-hunting, and organized oar 
liavo sprung from fear and it* trust In terrarium. But 
cofuiidcriiig the variety of topics diilvU&<*d in a nmaH 
cOfflpftsti, the informotiurv U reliable a ml tbfr interpreta¬ 
tion is both in tt* renting nod sound, 

E, O- JAMES. 

Are Wan Inevitable ? % •Jvht* ff. ^Vtcqaion, fimiih- 

*oninn IftMUufr War Boei&mmd Stndie*. Aa 
ll IMirijitfln, 1043. Pp- SS, frirt not 
stated, 

Mtwl of the iLiii^lhxik'i in this useful describe 

(Kiuntrits or people, or jfpeidrte problems concerning 
them. Hero in a general study of A mode of human 
btdlaviour. almost wiirid-wjdc,,, and varied in its inaiLifuH- 
tatiun—namely wnr ' from the point of view of an 
1 anthropologist. 4 Beginning with the notion of war 
a* 4 the riuwt violent relation that may oxist hetwooEi 
L groups of people/ the •HUggjftslion is miu3* i that it* 
lUJgujatert as a dosfHwate roundly when + fate Or the goda H 
fail to adjo-it quarnb But thW leaves tho quam^ 
the (Xmm* btiA sineifptaiiiotL Wrtf U not amVCnrid 
among num* nor quits' (though nearly) oaofi»d to them : 
antii* for example* make pnilatory war tuid have xpeeiid. 
iaed fc milder 1 varieliea within a specirn* and a com- 
tmmhy, much a* Iwpsi Imve 1 WEirScerw/ Bui people's 
attitude to war varies greatly, alul ywm intvrwimg 
correlations are so ggv^trn I Stetweeu lilibita *A warfare and 
typmi nf Haeud stmeturo. Correlation with the first- use 
of the Itorwo is suggesU'd but not explored (p. 5). 

In general, motive* for war l^tweeu peaplea are the 
same as for vlotoiw ielwivu indivithials: revefige, 
which presume#- a I’vlfil. and does tiol take iu* far ; 

mill advonisimrnt, which again presume* that WIT W 
roeqgnkmd as adniirnble it is a I'onimonplovc that 


bizr^uy (Eon not lead thal way - ; excitement, roligrous 
ohligation ; if the gods, spirits, or jinointorn approveL 
More pteiiiivu is thft desire for women, sl&v^ plunder, 
territory, or trade. J and + fcar* aro again 

secondary reoctEQiiaf. 8c.i wu OTO left with a few main 
type* >i d.'-irr s-.-r power, and whftl power brings. 
Fl,in d^ TTifin UlT y, war the negation of tin- ' gulden 
1 rule/ the a^-rlion of a ’ berrpn-vtilk 1 outlook niri ntlier 
men. Tidrs it would “-hjiu* corcru all thi- categorb^ 
tint m-i fkindyM-iJ by Mr. SwbhUMl, 

With lho relate>n of civil and military BUtlmritJri 
(p, I7|, we poea from emls to nwwu«. But the cmergnut 
of uiLCunlrulkd wardordn is bul MOathci 1 type of * power- 
h polilica 1 within tlw? community itaelf. Tho Ft ier^r or 
fjm'.t hi t^ieiitiiJly ut war with his own people, in nj far it> 
[hoy have to coato- war a# ho liLro-ctH : be, too, while he 
la-its, 1 thanks. God that he not 11* otljer men are/ and 
dura a& he dues not permit others to do. Th is Ut the type- 
gWoklMn ot the 1 connexion between war-motive* ifld 
' pi^rroiial inotivea * di.-i-usost on p. 3SI P and links public 
war with pwkftt-pfckmgp btavkinail, ami other 4 reprv- 
1 hi-'n liuIj-Io 1 e^nthiuis. 

Hero wa cow to the prevention of war : best studied 
in social i jjih |rpHLandings rt^ilating private aggreaiiuii 
or reprisal, or replacing it by agnMtl proonlure agairint 
-H-lf-c-eutred and -rlf-^^'klng individuaU. Sueb 1 areas 
of Law s - namely communitiat largo and ktiuaJI tmty, 
however, lie wtoWiahed ftfthor by eonqu^L uv by consent* 
anti exaruph^ ftri> Imro giver* of t^ath. Mr. Swantoua 
history ir< oiT&Hiandly liebcLent: she Roman dictator, 
isllip (p, 17 j welh hot a nofrW war-Lime iuMtftUlioJn but a 
dew potato renuody for Iha political partiinui of authority 
ln-twis' 1 ] two vojlsuIh : mid if t>u- llalleniHtic 8taU>* after 
Alexander L rc-Vi-rted to their witber i tinilltion 1 to what 
iioo« the WTiter refer ^ A pupuLar mi^pprolir>ns.ioil 
laoms up in a phra-s.' \ p. 2B) alsait ‘ all that England nwi^ 
1 to India, 1 qualifying another belief that edmiiw 
i-r.ef?pt tliH^-r that have bmn roLM>pulatOt.l 4 have not been 
1 worth the tiruuiviid outlay and the gvo cmnrtml worry/ 
Sir. Sw&Uttm, Imwevcr* adiultn in the saint- parage ilmt 
fc Etonian UltnfctUm icitO the Wwitom liediiemuiean 
(where theft Roiiw t) may have brought 15 soano 

- eompensatioil U* the people con Ottered,' though ho 
think* Human iiw of force wul overdone. All this lead.^ 
up Eu a dictum of Pre^idMit VViLou which no doubt Wo* 
ttaricd On his knowledge of the matter. ' Tlie failure uf 
' EiWNt eonqile*t empires Eruty be foretold * but hardly a* 
a ' nialltematical wtaiuty 4 (p. 27?; a gi.'ographical 

• circumference 1 has MtoB queer uiumilhEimatieal proper- 
tk-a ; the phtiE*e K jiat round the eonier ' ha* l» angular 
value ; and thu 1 sum total * of prasperity of conqueror* 
and conquered alike dcpcrul# on what in added to- whnt. 
Alt these later pages ore indeed Hot worthy of the earlier, 
nor of the L standpoint of an anthropifogist.’ Bui 

ing from 1 iiialhematical certainty ' to philotNjphie hope* 
wo may welcome the eonnlufckui (p, 33) that * there is nu 

* mystery about- the force required to terminate warfare, 
4 AH that i* needed k Use will to do ■*/ 

JOHX L. HYRES. 

Downing Street and the Colonies- Wr/jort ¥ubif\iUtd to 

it\f Fabian Colonial Bureau. LoYidon. Allen 
a- f/mriH* arid thr Fabian .Sac+rly, I lri 2 . Fp, 
i HO. Frurz '1*. 

Thin ^*amphli-l i* mi admirably voneki and pithy 
critique of the existing Brithh system of colonial actinui- 
Ldraliuh, U liiscuauc* Eucthoda of reoruituient and 
training fur the arlminisiratrvo and technical service 
thv recTuitmont of colon mUi to the Unified Service, mid 
the ecopo for women in the wrvim generally. It Eiudffts 
on the Meed for a spec-ialized training for the adjmiiLstra- 
tor F and for thn- c^^itiun m each eokmy of an orooomie 
HtaH of trained tfpviuli^, hut does not rncEitiori the work 
that might bo done In interpretating social trends by a 
staff of ;mthroptilogids. The varvbtn prctpoual* mad# 
for inrreaELng Far ill's knowledge and awaronc-^s of 
colonial problems are dweawd : the report n-ro-nn ncm U 
a standing Committee cf both Houaea, L, P. MA IB. 
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Mongol Journey*- By Owen Lattinuirc. Lawton. Cay. 
1341. Pp. -84. l£lu#tr*iiiotw* 

Air, Owan I jittum.rv enjoy* a high arttl well- 
dMHfsd iwulaliDD im 4uii authority nan tlieiu- 
toms umi folldore uf the Mongols mid aa onu yf the nuwt 
traveller* uf mudflni times. Fur many year* 
he I uni lived and vndind binotig the people who 
i ei habit thin V&yt rtgfofui north of I ho Yellow River. Efi* 
Iulh u Hympath-ut ic undcrutum ! i nt; of thotr wuy of I i fe a ru I 
way* irf thinking. He speaks their brngiuw so well 
that he f'rtn 1 talk idniA tw* W?11 m foctu 1 : and he ]m* the 
happy gift of distilling hu observations anti experience* 
into bwkfl whieh give pbflunm tti a Wide circle uf readers 

The Steppe in a lend Of MEA|{iiant economy and da- 

int^pdlDj KidMy. SAVHji!ry in rampant, jieji! there w* 
lenty of myth mid supersti tion, but little aufbmtLii 
toiary. Handily are mi ww^pmfllt mennra and 
Mongol dogs (p. 183) may be evuu mar? dangerous. 
.Should unyuncv despite nil tlii.-t, still fw] tempted to 
follow in Air. Lut-tuni-un/s footsteps, lie diuuld Rr»i read 
the itoiy of the ladle which was used alternately for 
rtlLrrlcaju; the loop ari■ i ladling dung on to the iito. 

The un>rE int^rwtinf^ uf the journeys rotated in thin 
book u the visit to the Great BaC-rifirc Of Jcngliia held 
uruiually ut (ho iSjiriuiz Equinox,. Other UtroOent have 
visited the Smu timry, hut no foreigner hurl pnivioiwly 
witne,fl:iod the Amukl .Sacrifico with lie of 

■bint culfc-pdctk&i pod Co art ritual. Mr, Uttlmon 
TTunt through the HMStUDDy of being received in Imperial 
Andienca hy the spirit of the Ureal iDfiiiquvrur. It wan u 
shabby and pathifiir imitation of ancient splendour. hut 
■tranpy moving withal. 

Tlie memory of Khan, who died ?OU years ugu, 

still iliJiiimtfH thn Mongol mind and n quite extra* 
imiiimry number of their mytha and legends h*vw 
elustervd mimd hi' tame. Mr. tattiniorc lelbi thfr story 
of a woman whom JeEighis wished tu many, but who 
s*v-rcted OQ her person a knife with which she wrtaated 
him. He tells niiutha-r story id .Jeiighis 1 sword, L One 
' explanation why Jtns»inu tfftftt in better tltitti that of the 
* Mongols i* that Jenghis Once made hinuwlf a great 
A hwoni which was much more perfect kiwurib the point 
J than towards the hilt. When lw) tested it the sword 
" KtiDptKHl; the point Uow off into Ru^ia and the hilt 
' Jhtignii threw away in dkgiiHt in Mcrngolio, ’ Both t host 1 
stories are reminiscent of the legend uf the ‘ fisher K lng 1 
which Mr, LaMuhoc* d*je» not mention. In a wjutcbmcl 
such oh Mongolia* whinli ha- duRemi so hmg from pro- 
gTffiMiva desiccutiuru a primitive wopJo would naturally 
associate the withering uf the verdure with the loss of tho 
reproductive power* of the king. The Mongol* believe 
that Jmghis only sleep*, and that, when he jj? hinlccl he 
will awake, the land will recover, mod the people will bo 
Hived. 

Air. Luttinmrv sburt>H tike belief in a bright future for 
the Mongols. Hin vision uf a now anil happy Mongolia 
at peace with a now and wbokoome China would noutk! 
more- KtfilitfUr, if he him-H'lf had not da^crtlxxl the 
oppre^iou of Mongols by Chinivte, Hu tend* to brudi 
a i id a thia exploitation aV the work of the nipoeiouH Vcn 
Hsi Sluix whom others land a- the ‘ MbdeJ Tueimn/ or of 
bad elanientd in iha KiiDminUng who will one day go 
over to the puppet Wang Chirig Wci 4 leaving the Kuomiu- 
tnUK in iU pri^tinii ^tate of v irtue. f>w Iwliove that 
peace can rot uni to tho For blast m lung u Japan remains 
entrenthed anywhere ost the mainland of Asia, hilt Mr. 
Lattimnro think* that 1 the new equilibrium promt come 
h from an mij UMlmcnt between Runda, Japan, anil 
' LliiniL' It ls I me tliat thi* wad written before Fvurl 
Harbour whim it looked EV« if AmoraL* would never bo 
drawn into tho war and would continue to supply Ja(Min 
with two-third-i of the iWMenttaJ witr aiatcrulta she 
miuired; Ijue the w that Air. Latliiuore kmpws kon 
alwiut politics than about folklore, A traveller n* he 
himself rcinarks, J may liava a great deed to talk about 
' tliat in pwtwetqiHI wai even *, orroct. but St LI! not know 


- what ho Ib talking about/ Cqovenely, when. Air. 
Lattunoro iliwlares tliat tb Hritinh in 1U32 P ' Were still 
! pretty «un> on the wholo that by filing the C.rhiiu'=o 
1 down the Yellow River they could nave thenuolwi fmm 
1 U-irn, 1 sold fh>w r n the VanglHr/ nna ran only ted liiln 
very r gently tliat b doe* wot know wtuifc he \n talking 
about. J. T. PRATT. 

HontckeepLng among Malay Peaaafits^ By R^emary 
F\rth. Mtmitfjrwph* on J^ocinf Anthropology. 
jVo, 7. London ftciiool uf i'wno m ie* atul Potifocat 
London, Xwv4 tfismphrif* «f- Co. Luf. 

mil. Pp r 1D8, With 8 p&ite*. Prkf Vh. 

This ia an extremely mleroatLng and valuable book 
from more than one point of view, and for more than one 

panne. 

Uunng the tail tWSBty-fivi? ywir- and LncroUdingly hi 
sineo the beffiiming of the war — exigeucieii of human 
nutrition Olid the planning of an adf*juabe fuiril jK>hey 
havo come more and more into the fLX ui* of attention, 
under Ltio Leaderahip of Sir Jollti Orr and olhurs. Mrs, 
Firth'a survey of the Actual consumption of food and of 
its, production nud distnbiif ion ainong tho pt^LsantM of the 
Malay Feixinriula, in particular among the JhihorinffU in 
Ko!antan T would certainly be intercHling tw a matter of 
coinpartHoii for oil IhtH^e concerned with nutFitinii, it 
would itbu le Very urihghtening to adniin[Htmtor* who 
wish to ucquuiui tbxmtlvn with tb& conditions of 
household oecinomy in the area under dLncLUrtrtE l p n ; und it 
is no lewi Intent ting to incidqffktA bKttW nf its 
oXvelleiit en posit Lou of MKisil relations, which riinn right 
Ihrough the whole book, and form* the background In 
the oiLoJyftis of the nulritjotial tuid economic pracesycs, 
Tho esteiultve *ludy of the -em-lal ami i-n!turu! 

fuUcUoEl^ uf the nutritive proci-eH^ was tliat by Pr. 
Audrey Richurda: Hunger und IFtfrk in a Suing*. Tribe 
(London, ISI32). wluch ntudy ■ halt with tho Southern 
lijitjui- Thin wan followed by several monographs on 
domestic economy among African people by Hr. Rinhatii* 
mid otheru. Volume 3 of Africa [llisy] ia istitirply 
devoted to dietary atndie* of African peoples, of which 

* Food in the Damcatio Economy nf tlie TaUermi/ by AL 
ntld S. FortHHi, deserv e spociuE nieutiun. 

In 1939 Pr. Kicliarda again published an Ac^uint lJ 
the diet of a Xortharn Hln»EesiaEa {R-opilai Lund, 

* I-ahonr and Diet In Northern lihodesiav' banod en lield 
work maiorifU. In the «ame Vtiar the Colonial Office 
published a Rc|iert ■ Xuirii iun in Ihr C'ofeniuf Rmpirr T 
which contains a wurvey of uutritional needs of Colonial 
people* and iImjTVM the intercut of all those concerned 
with the eUbjeeL 

Mrs, Firth’B work : H oust Jc*tfring urmn$ Malay /'«*■ 
Mini* Is oemphi-mantary to her husband's book on Malay 
Pectteint Eeptiathg, nud is the result cf a joint effort,. In 
1339-40, Dr. ft, W. Firth was carrying out an investiga¬ 
tion into tho social anil WtHWnfa coJiditkms of a ^rnnll 
Sidling village in Kelilitufi on the North-East oun^l of 
Mu I ay a- mid the writer of the pn-wnl book leikbunatal 
in the work. " While he wa« mvtHLigating tlie podue- 
’ tion and dintrihutidFI of Weaftln I attempted to find out 
4 liuw Uiia wealth wujh uoed. ReHiden making vuiita to the 
1 irinrkcb* and shops, on well a* to wedding* and oilier 
4 social events, where mutual expend it iirt' h im taking 
4 pLave, f daily houwft every evening for I'oasdH U- 

* tivo pcrlotbi from cnio munth to twenty-one ami 

* took no ton cn every c^nt exp^^lirlcd each clay, the food 
+ «ten and rweivinl jmmI stored in the houses, and lei 

* many iimtuiiwfl the manner of cooking it. . . / 

Ah the war mude more urgent claim hi on the Work of 

Dr. Firth, the publication of his bJuii-u q t the results of a 
combined and very *ucceanful rfrt&areb, taid dciwn m 
Af afuy /Va#auX Economy, hm tin fort uiiatcly been delayed* 
let it hoped not for long. 

This delay, however, does net I^ftiext our appreciation 
for this find ui^taJment, ik-nhug with the hornwhuld 
twonotny of the Mntay peusmii. 
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In her Mipdmtion Mr*. Fifth explains the neopo of 
her hook, which open* up a now Held of reeeoreh : ' The 
L honifly routine uf heju^kwping has uiil y wnlly k«>11 

* thought lit for ndnutiftc nIluIv, yet really it U win! tel 

k the undontiud^ of any ecououk system . . ; and 

■*)u' layri down the {OltfflJ prmeiploB : 1 ... the hoLise- 

' kecjMTS problems are fLiudautPutally tike Mime the 
' world over, and from I he ridontist f H pout of view their 
1 station govamod by Mu’ 1 Marne gafutra} principles. 

J The hide problem ie Universal* not only to have enough 
J to keep alive, hut also to satisfy l.hc dKModl of j*t- 
' hoiibI In-stes, L-ekgiou# rules. anti a multi tmle of *odnl 

* tibtigatini^H, all a* important to the life of the group oh 

r liken? HtlbsUteftOO in to the life of an or|^nkii T , , T ‘ 
This* says Mrs, Firth* goat to pmve \ . . the complete 
' iibndBquucy of a policy whirls mainly eorwiderH oil 
1 in the linjmciid itlbiudl only* ai a ms loti on to 

r the winiTe problem. . . .' Thu t-uikslnnt intoJTeJa&lCui 
between food* money* WHid relations. and rd tgieiits life in 
apparent throughout the hook. 

The social and wotHtmiit life of the Hshermon of 
Kcfaulan JtllOWi! ark abundance of intere-itlng feat na^ P 
whii'lk unfortunately cannot be. jHKknicd nut in the 
limited spm of a review. Thorefor* wti liavn to limit 
ourselves to o» point of iHaihv criticism. 

IJU the extremely mio resting cl lap ter on 1 The position 
1 of woinsra,’ one if* tempted to question whether tiie 
author dtd not perhflp? take a little too muc h at their 
face va3 m- the *tatameli h of her informaiiLn i jiat children 
living with relatives or step-parents in l]n> corfO of the 
easily-pouted divurtw. am jdlDOOt without cjctJoptioTi 
happy ami well-eared-fur, .She —but without 

apparently eoinuduriiig it an disproving the otts—the 
difficulty of providing a normal Ufa for the children* 
which is urns of the greatest arguimmls in favour of the 
parents mduhlilUHg a home together, Vet the-**- 
repeated eiiiulgei!* in which the child's uvE|> being is not a 
|]r*t point of wiuidfiratbn, most ik^tfoy its ** i hw 3 of 
security. 

fn irOTKlusKJli. may wu express the wish that this 
Valuable piece of research work may before long k isjm- 
plfittid by the publication of Malay PraMtni Brotiomp, 
and that the people whom it cvnicems may MKm In- able 
to enjoy the full benefit of it. E. A. 


Slam : Land of Fre* Men, By M. ft. Deigmn. Smith- 
I n MnAm Jnxtiiuiion War BocJ^rmtnd Studi™, 
I / Vo, S. Wmhingttm 1943. Pp. I I with 

r*Utp tiwd iilwtirQi ton#. F'rice not *totrd. 


fYovember December, 1943. 

Short as it is, this little boot gives an excellent account 
of the L Free Men K or Thai people* who an- the dominant 
demokt in the mixed papulation of Siam, A laryv part 
of it is devoted to the ceEUjiiiralel medieval and mute 
rotseni histury* mid to the growth of tin ■ modern kingdom 
biin^e I TtHl under i Lh present djTEMM&y-. V'ofy little ir, ntdd 
alw>ut e hi- way of lift- jwpJ malarial r ultun- of the Hiainin#-. 
but Ihyru arw kioiv vur y jlt^kkI photographs). For ct-4 
purjKi^i, i-,i explain ,Sjj|[n'.T pLa^'e tn SHUitli seas tern Ahitk, 

Juki! it^ political dkftlcultkes with French ami the 
JapfUivsc, it tr, ijijeht nurtleiei lI , But utit* would like to 
buvo ififin 1 , in other volumes of ihi-> useful series. 

JOHN U JilVUEK. 


The Japanese. Bp John l', Kmhrtr. $uiiih«anitin 

| | f HMtiintiun I Tor B(Kktpxnmd nS 'iudit*. K'cjoA- 
I j Hitffon £*. f '.. 1943. Pp. 4^!.- wrap and iiht.i- 

Irtiiion*. /“rice nut ■y.iu trd. 

ThU too^hoft dvw.’ripUoti iw \cn well put togvl h^r. 
nrvd gives uKcurly tliv mnin fm-ls about Jupuucse ways of 
Life, and liurtory. Since Japanese male rial equip ment¬ 
is relatively familiar, attention iw dimoted to hbKarical 
tmd -c^wvl fwj.M.n-tM. whii’h am more eignhicac )l in rtbticn 
U> Japanese artituclc^ untl behaviour* ‘ Idki- mo-t 
L island peopled^ 1 for extiinplu, L the Jn|»aikeso regard 
L them^elveri lit. a tm-n apart/ sbd elaiso IIumI dv*i i-nt 
fn>Uc the gbfU who fint cmclwl Nippon. Their ^^‘Mil 
syuteJil and wuy^ of life have -iiiLilnr mythk-ol Ninclioti^ 
nud much Iioh Ihx-ti uurrkd forward from old Voku^nwn 
t>likLliI days into modern J apart. ' iui old ntjihJe | k-jt.-jj Lt 
* society suddenly (wtiffonnu ioto on iikdii^trial nation/ 
witli ct^tmliKdtL And miLirnn^i-d adm>inblratioti. Th^n- 
art- some HMisiblu eurniilEEitu on the nioiiviM aikd uciwimi 
vf tlur recent re-eonaolkdatlciii, especially on the scute 
emotional etimulu* id the American Kiclutiion A< t of 
1924. Bs,U the revivali i- rvligiou^ a- well Oa p>oliLical. 
T’he relaHon, between Buddhiam and Shinto prartke-e* i± 
explainetl ; l>oth appciar to \mh geni^rally ohtervwl, and 
the diMtliatiun Im-iwu'!! Shinto and other beliefs 

explains the degree of toknutdo ^Xtehd^L U> k.'iwriou-k euJt# 
niul w-iM t and the n*e of religion bh ah Linporturkt jwprd 
of rtOCi nl ooutrol. A general eharac terizatiun of Japauew 
outlook ts followLil by a very needful Miction on papular 
□uwineeiption^ regarthng Uie Jttjrfatew, Altogklier 
thh is h must inluahfe mid timely eoEktribution to 
popular ruiLtliropolugieaJ literature, 

JOHN L. MYHK 8 . 


TECHNOL OCY. 


The Agaria. By I VrrtVr Etwin, Bombay {Oxford Uiriv. 

| | A PrtMxh I &42 9 ra. Pp r auw*4 29^ M itlu^ 

| £|i ftraticn-' and map*, Prit* R*> J 2- S. 

EJsensrhmJede und Damonen ih Irdien. By 
Walter kufari Lrtidm : J. Britt 1039 

Archiv far Kthnoyraphi* VoL jpEXviii, S*ppl*mcnt}+ 3U9 

pp. and 60 tKi^ionsu#, 

AnthropologMfM have a* yet paid little attention to tbo 
numernua tribes of primitive crufuii^n in India* and 
with tiro rapid penetratiotfk of notlorit ituluatrLaJ goodm 
iElto the tyuwleU fure-i wrean tlmre i* a very real danger 
that many ancient Grafts will vunisli liefore the aborfgftUll 
artiaon^’ twluuqun and traditional mo<b of life h*Vo 
IhiY-Ei i^cocdixl with any degree of smireoy. Moat wel- 
coirke* iherdore, are two IjOflit- Oti the primitiivc iron- 
smeltern of this Central [mlbirt bolt which am, each in its 
own way. iimquo in [jLriLark ethnological literature. 
Votlte Klw-in run I Walter Ruben uppmarh their j*ubjoet 
from ihfTemkfc angina and by v«y EnfTervtit moth^Ls: 
Elwiik im the oMptrriiHU'eiS mnl tNii i^taking field ^worker 
with an int i mat e klM>wleJj{n pf Ms uborlginalN gained by 
yenra of the i-blttt eniitud, and Ruben. Pftdfctsnr r>f 
Sanskrit at tlk 1 Ankura tfruveratty, with a wealth id 
i-lart»iu4l Imniing, an intuit iv^ mind ixiitI an a^tontshing 
poww of spkthftiin, Tlje two Ixxilw am complementary 
ilk the best for wliUe EJwin givaa a lietaif^l and 


vivid picture of the aboriginal iroa-BrudlerB as they w 
to-day, RuU-rk mt* them against the background of 
Indian mythology Ami oneiont history. Ho admits that 
h-iik hIiieLv tn only tUL + iitEoEupt ' ; that his oink is rather tu 
state problem* Own to offer a &naX solution. 

Tho Agurin am? a tribe of iKUt-otneltoJ>and blacksmith* 
scattered m smjkll groups over thu Control Provinutis. 
several states of the RasterEi State--* Agency. anti Iho FiUMt 
w<!dterli %mrl of Biliar, Stunt rkf tJkem Jive to »ymbiodis 
with tueh aboriginal h> Gulhl ami 1 taiga* and there eon 
tn- iii* doubt that they thcnkMdven In-lung mieiaJly ahil 
ektllu rally to tho iiljoriguud gphemi aiui an? dearly tile- 
ttncl from the progressive Hindu blackmuftha. Though 
in dto*-s GftUUtKHDt^ sod eertoin ^IaI ou^Uxiiik thu 
A gar in ojhiply uti the whole with tb cukurv fwiltern of 
their vartou* ceivitqiuiwiiLs they have prenerviMl a 
peculiar totaniie OTgunizstioiV ami an otobo-mt# myth- 
lJi^ which hjindiinW hju! explolEin every phase in tho 
Of imu-working. There eon indeed fpn no letter 
example of the fncaetional myth a* tins inmintion »f a 
i'Taft. than tho Agari* m vita] liefief ihat* iti all hw work at 
furnace ami foEgi\ lift fulfill a Bacred mission, and 
follow# tho cour»‘ Ini? | tlumt by cnilturn Iwmea and gk«l- 
lingfl r Work mnl myths oro m urtordi'pendelkt + that 
wboii ftXUUiruki preagrure foitaa the Agaria to abandon hid 
elwft and earn a living by agricultural labour, tho cult of 
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his gods fall into decay, and tiu bocoinffii impoverished 
both in bo dy mud spirit* 

In IruiLa, a* in runny other WHmtrfw, the black smith's 
craft w interwoven with magic and tlm Agm'in in bohrivod 
!o wield mi|^ritpituriil powers, But ihuu^h lie i» held in 
awm and often railed upon by the tribesmen to hrirtg 
ItKtk or banish danger, ho L* acctmled a vi try low Htatuii in 
the social scale. El win suggest* limt thh eli gibilit y is 
not only due to tbe fear of llu? blacksmith's imcaony 
[xiut-ffl, hut is rooted in tire ancient uppoaiiioEi of tltt 
etoue-ftge pwpkn to Hie lareS: producer# of metal- It in, 
he thinks for tTiii reason ■ t3mL the utraciknoif ireti from 
fc on in eonifidered much respectable in the sueini 

L uw-tiNf?, than simple iron work At the fiirgs : the Aparin 
ft who brings iron out of the womb of the earth fal the real 

* enemy of the god# lum L spirits of the Stone Age." What- 
ever the ultimate nmKi may bo, iron and particularly 
the 1 v irgin iron 1 ox trained from a new ftUEtftCa hen many 
mnjjical prtptftiiX ind i.4 generally used to want off evil 
spirit*! and witches 

After a dotoi fed dEMerirtion of the teihriiiaJ aide of 
the A farin'* craft. El win deals at length with the pwtwnt 
dffcUoo of tin- ahiarigiiuil immsnwltirLg industry* which 
ha* already Llb&p|x^a^l in m«t parts of India, and thw 
he udElbutH to competition of factory iron, high taxa¬ 
tion mi furnace*. restriction* on thr burning of charcoal 
owing to the rotiorvalion of jUhI in nomo arras 

* the desire to abandon hjl activity that rAtl^xi the work- 

1 mun to lei (mpovfurdiment, oppression, 

and social dkibiliiiw have fed to a 1 tribal nmlToeis/ 
which Btwin holds ronpoiUubkJ fur the unusual timidity 
of the Agarin. and in iHn^trating the sympfanw ul tim 
Aplex by a nuni^r nif stones and dreamy he prevfti 

inure his incoiEqiamblc familiarity with tl^ L'cEitral 
Indian aborighmls, jkjuJ I■ hair for interpreting primitive 
mentality. 

While El win deal* mainly with the Anuria of I in 1 
Central Provinces!—referring to the A*ur of Chalfc 
Nagpur only in hie general survey of the primitive iron. 
flwlWa—H id the Asnr and the problem of their relation 
to l he Inylhivoi A?-u.ra of Sanskrit litoralum which utaml 
in the centre of itulwn'K t#H»k a Prof^ir Koben ^ptnt 
only two fflimth# among the Asur. and ahhLnijgh this is 
evidently far too abort n 1 ime for an inter wive ethnological 
#IUfl|y+ he wjls able to collect a great deal of valuable 
information aeie) giv<w in many respect a a very full 
pic1 1 ire of this little known tribe. 

The main merit of hit* work lies, however, riot in the 
inoEiDgmphir description of the A^ir- which fitl?* only 
one-third of the book -but in Iho bold conception <k 
fundamental hiftloriral and ethnological pmhfc™ with 
Asur utid Asiira lih the focal points in hi* grand Hflvai. 
Realizing thal r*wtWi’h based solely on t he intorpretatinn 
Of literary oOufttiH eaimcit dispel the durknew stili 
elivelupibg luilia's early history, Rttbeti undertakes U* 
combine thin- Hndirngn < f Sanskrit- -'-dminrn wit'll I be leiti- 
ninny of prehistory and anthropology'. He rejects I In" 
theory that all parallels to Him In though-t prevailing 
among the pre^nt-day n>M(rigines are only the distorted 
ndlexions of higher civ dilations, oml maiiiiaiEi^ ll'ial 
many of the eohontial elements of Hinduism g^rtninatctl 
in the primitive aboriginal CLiltnres. IJere it is not 
possible oven lo outline the farftung nrfiimmU which 
range not only through the width ami breath of hiiliau 


archieo logy + tuyt||ulogy k anti. cliim>Uig>% but flmbttrt the 
Near Africa, mnl Cent ml Asia. In bin at tempt to 

wrrt'lilto alstrigLEifll c til Cures with prehifltorio civilim- 
ti oils, Uufjen foUcnm the line of Menuhin's 
d&Stmr^ni (cf- Man, 1G3L mi, and though many *if his 
hypot te* * 3 will have to lie rovi-*sl ill the tight nf further 
im'Afdi, there eon bo no doubt that this method is 
H-rtjui! ^Le of yiehling iln|lOftai 1 1 reoulC a. Kelkal A*.- material, 
both antliropolticirtiJ rmd prebLstork*, ih a.s yet scarce in 
India, but this is no reason why w-c should forego the 
potentialitin 1 ^ of such eorrelatkia. Of &vmi arealer 
iEiusiisiiald value « the ethnological approach to the 
problem of ludology j whemt^ the theory i>f ihe pre- 
Aryari Origin of Mv** Visnu. arid Dovi hm gained increas- 
Lnij w wwn i tl f u i in recent years, Ruls?lk covers now 
ground when ho tnie* 1 * the various lurpoct* ef then gn: j at 
li^pin^ of Hmduism back to prehwtoric and wknri&nkl 
rfjots. 

One priiblem H however, Ht-ill awaits a iolollofU lloth 
El win and Ruben temi to ftAsumn a connexion between 
tlio Amira. the demons of the Higvcri* inytholoj0r + onrl 
the Abut, tbo primitive iron-mnelters, whom their neigh- 
boum and the immigrant Aryan* RiupCcted UM magicians 
tuid adffptB in a ‘-ovn.it art. But neither has a-i yet 
e-xplriimsl how it is tliaC ihiu^ghutlt nlioriginjil India the 
i hnirhii wherw liekmg racially and 4 'ul to rally to nnc of the 
ffiKMt primitive «lrata. Whether we “uieM-ribe Co the 
g*HcmJ view that iron wn* ilttruducvd into India by Oflu 
H.pf the Inter waves of Aryan immigrants, or to the theory 
of on earlier iruW umtat ir« m-indiml rv in the Ukeccnn 
(r/. E. H. Hunt, ' HydAratxbd 1 .'aim Buriikls and their 
' S-tgiMficiaUce.* J*,If. j 1 .Ii. Ml—tj-. it is oul of Ihe 
qimtion i hat iron working icbmild have lioen invutitcd 
by a pnpulntion prinutivo in gciicral eultOTo as the 
Amir. For though Kpoakiiiy to-day a Mnnda language 
just a» n]<j*l Agorin liave adopted Aryan tonguCw the 
Amir anr far more backward, ihuti iheir Muncla neighs 
hours : they live largely on the gathering of wild jLinglo 
produce and their motbod of agriculture, the bmadt ftsling 
and dibbUng of ~*-d in the a=ht^ forest clearings 
without the help nF '.'Von a hoe. places them in that 
ancient itmtum of R^rii'nllurihls which is rr^pre^eisted by 
the Hill Kltaria of Orissa, the Kolamof the Central 
Provinces, -n.iul Hyderahail, and ihe Hill RwiEli of the 
Eastern i dials. And in this rapeet they ar»‘ not an 
esceplioU e l liave found a ^iniitar nit uat iotl on the Sower 
tVnibiv-ari volley where the Kftlttmnr or abungiiml block- 
smiths practice ihv-^me kind of shift me cuhivation wiib 
fSlggiuK-stieka oa tbi 1 snmninding Hill Keddii and are 
depuitcly advanced ill material culture and more 
primitive in physical type than the Koya, the third 
aboriginal tribe in that area, some of whom f incidentally) 
obsi work as lilaeksrriith*. Hut why shuuld it have born 
just the iiinul primitive among the Indian alsidgCEiols 
who have taken to the working of inm ? Was it hocftuw> 
when tile art wo* first bit mMflfld into India the send- 
nomadic dweller^ of the fewt proved ts^tter ifuitad to the 
work Ilf producing c harcoal and nLining ore in iTiaccesiihle 
hilbtmciH than the OgmilttUTwla tied to their fertile 
lands I Ti> all these questions then' is a n yot UO WttW, 
but Its- pnihlrrns have now heefi ^taUsl and if the lead 
given by El win and Red*™ i* followed, the ofijELn of iron 
workinc in I Eid in .dmuld not remain for long the myrtory 
w>i ieh it m to - day. V . VON Ft- R E R H A1M ENDOR F, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Islam To-d*y T Edited b$ A. J. Afbeff^mtd Horn Xsndan, 
Ijondo ri ; Fahr.r d 1 Enter, 19^. 14 ■ p i x ^ 

pfti- Frit* lit. (W- 

Tliis ii a brink thraS rlocsnot quite \iv* k up to itfi 
title. Ifllam, like l.'hristLanity, faei^ perplesilies fwm 
the ri^ of seienee. Componti^ religion and modem 
psychology' make Inroad* into territory' hitherto HtnVtly 
MrVffii, and machine jiowi-r ami IntematioEial finlUK-e 
ft* hi ethicid prehlcniB, Islam's simple laise- ereeti liswens 
its anxiety about the first group uf problems, hut itfl 
antique system of taw atjd government is gravely a^Tecled 
by the second, with the mothanically armed p<»w r eri4 ail 


aretind. But, if tbi* major L—ue ips run really fared in 
L Islam To-day/ we may ntill lie thankful for ^eral of 
the hotter fwtaya lOeorporftted in this collection* while 
regretting that there is sioiuf un Turkey : it it not a h-iifti- 
cinnt n*fV9PD for HKfiu*aion that Turkey m no Icingiw 
ofHriadv mi Islamie slnt^. At the aimc time. huwever H 
llii* remind* nw of the hbtorie rJalm of Islam to control 
the whole of life with its sdrred law. Sir Kichurd 
Wlnstedt cotlt rihutew a finr* hiftturical atudy of Islam in 
Malavsili incorporating ekmama from a Hinduisod bock 
ground of lowly rtiigioiW- He goes on to suggeul 
revolutions uf thought and practice that Eutopeon 
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<'onln> , l' n*v bringing. Thi. o^jiy jiEipih’ izivt* Hi" luxik 
great vuiuc. Ann Lujnbtoei writes atindivcl^ and 
Irl l i |ewppiiieaiIy conH>jfning tbs h.plribu*l inftnpncf that 
IhJaui baa £Wj pufffrful]y Parted on Many 

.ZurrvMt rian* o[ oJ-lI became SufiiU while 

Manivluvaus and uUoth became adherents of Shi'tHrn. 
l*L&ni brought much cultural fffort trs the fun* lei I 1 ™lh 
ill ib early ilttv.4 with many corporate- ofgaitSHtkuiii an 
cthienl-ndigai us Anri the wrulndiing ffllirt* uf 

Hiza Shah Pnhlevi nm *een to have bgra ifnr reaching 
prior to his recent abdiattta. hut it i-i dm ilited whether 
Ehd now ffownunmt ran stogy an Islamic revival in a 
hind frm-ij by Kurupeon pin kimtum . .Sir Foroy 

Sykfti write* mi Afghan Htan. an ini*■ i fNting review uf it* 
hifctH'iy oF ilia lant 70 yinira.. TV, Tfthn writes, 

alt tod lirifUy. ntwHit I -Jans in Modern E^ypt [ one would 
have wWr'njoiil a far wider liiiwiuuicm from £ hi- able and 
devoted L™,| 1-^r of lit a‘■ nil Mailin'- thought in the OIW 
I-lamiit 1 country in which liberal ihnughc. iw religions 
problsDi^ awn is influential. Sir Arthur YVauchopft ion - 
ciders that neither AnalH tint Jew* have legal E-laim* u* 
t^tabJbh a State rjf tbtiir own ill Palatine, but that Itotii 
haw tlie HlmngCBt claims to be nouaidand in any 
diifcuafeicm of the fate of the Ctnintry ; the author's opti¬ 
mum attractive, if ft liltln ilrmbriol. Rom Landau 
wrttiv with cinth [Ldram nf 11 in Sand who* ho think--, hn* 
triori to rijh-ii Arabia to v^lcm civilisation ami yet 
keHf** L-larn ft- thn pillar of ^wiely. Il i-i r*P liiffhsdll to 
get real informal km about Aden Unit StowArt IVr^w'ne’rf 
chapter in of i^rvat value end he [kxw nut forgot tlie 
remarkable recent moronic nta from tumth Arabia to 
Enat and Wftjt ArTiwi and. hlill umre, in Sbagn pun?i ami 
.rava, Sir Richmond Falun r shew .4 flow I-liirn in iwr^nt 
KtifleroiioTM bun established » com u Landing poaitjon in 
Weal Africa it h pngnmli^ etilL. H, J r 

Egypt and the Suez Canal. Hit Frank //. Jr. 

Smithsonian Iftrtkttir M ** 1 Hack-ground Poprt*. 
No, I ], ITrifAin^^rt. J 94IV. Pp. +Xh i rtih 
2?1 plair*. Pr§& dated. 

TVlu w a wt-JE-WT-Ett^cb djescriptikm of inoclem E^>pt. 
witJi a Titiart hlilory from pmiynirtio time* U> thr 
upeiuii^ uf the Hu&£ UftnaJ, It m not easy on a very Atnill 
H»d4 to present it welbpreportiotlMl picture* 3 nit Mr. 
Jtof#ertR has twoti surt^-dtllp nml thi* lm*k m quite tin- 
br^t short flteouni of Egypt in recent yrtteSr The 
diffirutt political history in the nineteenth otul «ar]y 
twentieth cakturios ift hftmllir<l fairly and objectively : 
then Mil short hut sorsEL’t-ablc Ikt of hooka for reference : 
and thp plnU 1 -^ are excellent. 4. L, M. 

The Epistle of Othea to Hector. Ily JaM*- D. fJordon, 
(Jnwm*tt? o/ PcFiaapfowiwi Fhihdrlphio. 
JIU'J, Vp- fjrt' -M 72. jPnrf* not ntntzd. 

Aa the editor in hU careful introduction tellft 
ns, Thr Epitilf oj Othro to Hrtior w«us WritUti in French 
hy Christ ill* tif iSsan ahnt the year i-ifW H This mih. 
title—A'Lytil Bilicll of Knygbthofi ’ indicate^ it* Tsfttnrr' 
— an appeat Ur the young raCniidaU’ for kfiiglithHjod to 
(ruitiv'tte the ^hivalric virtues and avoid unwise and 
ujikmJghlly cofiduct. The Twok containeLl 100 Beetioma. 
Each with its test the narrative thenv* it- glow - 
■ Ji'tatliii no.rralivi\ -expinitiniu I<wwrt and a rjimtation 
fnnn the phlli)H*fipberMp iULLl, thirdly, itft morality—the 
epiritual vkmfcflDt^ with a quotfttlPU fh>m the church 
fathers anLi a parage nf scripture. The tmudatloil 
Ijftfore lift, DOW print*v| for the first time, piv^ that part 
of the Hartman Mii. W? P iiintainmi in itv cighl^’nlh 
article anrl ascril^l to Anthony Babyngtoiu of whose 
life the editor givw many detaiM. 

OirMiue w*h the daughter of nn Italian scholar* whs> 
wfte pfi k fc<Hfjr of fthtronnmy at the Ctiivrruity ol fhilogim. 
The dose aHinm^- of out torn any ami Mtrtilpp)' in the 
fourteenth century i- Writ known and wo naEurally 
expect to tind in the Epuftle iL orin- tmeea of thk conuexkjii^ 


and there are rtffflWDC^ to ihn wv«i jduliets : to Jupiter, 
fc ft planett off geode A gentle nskiv? r | to Venus ; U> 
Bftturhc ; to Apollo : t^i Ftwbo ; to M*t^. ' wy cho i-; jxs 

* j^ijd off fwitoyiL* axu) to Mmuriiu. In ariNtlu^r p^nA|?p 
u r e read L By dyiUO is vmlersdand |>g moiiCp wyche? 
k though ^'-’hc- vnryaimt Jr cfaHEn^efthle be, yett. ficYm 
k yv v- h t'H' flndicwun off chi*titc< i ,‘ 

Other alhisiuu^ to rijrn*Eat bt-lLC’fH anil topics uf the 
mMdle agi^ ars 1 thdsd tn ftkbflcnj, to tJLe interpretation 
h nf dn-ftin^r to t3u> ieho of onduDht^ntrip to the wheel of 
fortune* imd to this rfjnucNion of the mrjcrn v illi luLwftey, 
Many pro verba Hull! proverbial OTtpre^kips occur; ftmr.nig 
tbfrtti - 'Ho gynnoth flOMXr to prykkc J^nt \v\ U T>o a 
'* thottlC ' wtM;l 1 (Jwte of a eankroti m TLanl to 

* mb bn the runt.’ 1 FcjoIm- take rtistat ofte for fmukeu- 
' fH-u.-ic/ I'ht'ri- Lh. an iiitfltvelillg note Lipm the Wth 
PHN-tion, whii’h doflin with AetSM^n, truufonmd into a 
hart uml tom to pices hy hi* own limjihdN .: ' A so 

1 rssgALn fyrtft wepyng 4it <lKli. aa fs- fable wyth/ The 
etlitur point* ifntit that Itu* Frem-h givt-ri - ' dt^ lorn 

' m mmwn4 rrtnt a plainer 1 and iulrl^ t h The 

' scnirce nf this idea hits Dill lien brought to light, 1 

The outstanding point ol interest in the lxjek fc bowflVtff, 
us Eln* Light Which, it throw* upon t>n* iu.agination ofrain 
in the middle wgi^, fu thoHP centuries whi*n printed 
tiooks were unknown in Europe am! mnu tt-if-ripth* were 

-. . ..■. jliikhLgumtion played a great part in the ... - ■ -f 

man. L3a-um Fftri*. wrtting of the Omdc morali*r + onti of 
the sour™ for Cbrixtlae de Pi*au. hft* ehw Htinlenie ; 
“ , . , lt*H a venturis des dJeiis palelis dc«lvcnt T iU\m 

* VidAv du limy cn age* Hr* regard -San eomine fhs> alF- 
■ guru-.- th 1 - rayst^rac de In religion obritienne/ We 
Ut-ed net Wiindnr thftt the parallels adduced in tbo 

nnd meralitiLH stem tm ns example* uf iinu^inntien run 
riot, and that the idea- OCSOVByad appear fardatehed and 
somet i me* o ven gmtesque. We find, for butanes in the 
laorality lUlAfljel to tha story of Lejinibr and Hem : 
4 may morally be vndotfftond , T - pu echalt not Liey-re 
‘ no falwe wytiu’H 1 l So + Aurora h l Uiuieoted ivltK 4 no 
4 couetyso 1 and t'npide with 8 pcuiaLinec/ It a <m\y 
fnir Iri the liisthmr.^ to mention thul nhe dw not d laim 
thjil her comparisons are tin? only t rue one* ; in the story 
of €mm we tind : ' Many axpoddoinis mey be to pis 
UhW 

Tborc i* one matter to whkdi we i ftH atterition; 
sweral mispriM^ occur tit the Introduction.,, nnrl though 
ttieftft are not of great cOikJS«pafln« in thwn.selvaa, doubt 
may nri^ in the mind of the reader of the U?Xl whether 
in thin caw? he fftfty havp before him the authentic 

reading or a misprint. 

Itl KmcluAWn we tlmnk tlie editor for Cftriying nul 
painstaking work upon im inkmrtinR tninrJntiul). trad 
that at a time when to the nrdmary difticultii?* are raided 
ih’mir petMJliftr to war-time, F- J- H. 

Books on Soviet Ruilia ; a Bibliography and a Guide 
to Reading, % Philip Gtitrrtn. London r 
Mrthurn, ISM3. Pp* apfe, 304- /Vi« JisdkJ 1 . 
Tbk its a atikgov of practically ah th+n ho<p|ts 
cm Soviet Rii^ia pubBued in the English Ungtmg* 
betWCPOD 11*1” and HH'i, tugether with a few of the moat 
important wurlts in foreign JftTpguag^i. Tin? titles are 
cla^ftihed under five general headings, each of which is 
further kuIxIi vidss f into a number of sections. This 
ntmii^mtTit raiablis tile reader to dlflCuver with a 
minimum uf trouble what literature in available on any 
particular aspect of S^lWcI pulitic^, rsL-onomii'S, sociology, 
etc., in whiL’h be may k mU’Hsted. It must, howevur, 
not k iv—umci'L that Jill the bxjkn ruentionni are easily 
procuraldc. In a hrxiU of this rk^eriptiort, which i^EainM 
hi Ik* no more than e biblegmpJty^ it is impossible 
to iiivc a detoihs I summary'' and cvalual ion r J each work 
mentioned^ but an attempt ia nuule at hvint to indicate the 
scope -of fl«h and whether the author writes with a Luo* 
or purely objectively, L. K. H, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CreictrtMhapd UmMpltul^l from British New 
Guinea. Jtlujiimlfd, 

li 4 . Mas, S94H, 2# r * An untldUAl wremonjal 
4 liiue-sipatuJa from British Xi'w Uuiimn * pf. 
T. Elder Dickon and Mr. E, Whitehoiu» my they would 
hr* grateful for information about ut her *pd linens of this 
kiiuL 

Yla-. Ethnographical of Sfsdm f Stockholm, 



a i 

CRESCTRNT'HBAFBP LIUK-SPATUt~ltf H&M HKiTTHll S»TW r 

TOfU. 

Mno/apmi Miirnrum* 

at lao*t one object which might appear to CfflM 
within the rafognry in question (lig T l' 

It* n*l Wing rounded and thick, it would however scein 
jmdwbln llist instead of a hmis-spsliilu it lUfiy be a 
prctla for pounding bctd-uuta in n mortar. The object 
li** u. length of 2 m 2 i:m. h Olid the middle of the rod in Id* 
ctn. in thicklli'KH, it lh mode of dark-colon red. heavy 
wood (I ebony), ami painted over with some kind of 


varnish (I native). Rcpdlqg its pWo of origin* unfor. 
tUIUtt% no further ■p***™^ la given then llritbdk 
Now Guinea* 

Our nsuh-’iiirii akrgv number of Ijiiic-^niluEiu 

(nm New timneii, I hue the imly additional one that. from 
it« cMK^Mhipd ominMUtd border at the top, 
apprcfcachtifl to lUone referred to above i* lh* OUfl "hi in 
|jg r 1 (No. 1U.I ,644 h It i* cm. long, lljhT„ mid carved 
in grey Ldv brown wiKnJ. The omampota, whith are 
idem ic&l on imth Mdeu, are hik'd with lime, In thU ease 
Loo i he plik 1 # of origin h merely givtffl OH British Now 
Guinea. A number of Other ohjet-La funning part of the 
same CoUwtkm ae fhe two jibt ir'fNj-h'd to, nn\ however, 
stated to com from such us Fly River, Astrolabe 

I Soy, Cape Poaafi^km, Gape Nelson. Main ban, Boon 
Gulf, fltd T 

[ take this opportunity to tlruw attention to this 
extensive utsd valuable collect tun. embracing 4,300 
objects, mainly fnnn Britilh New Guinea nnd Australia 
Quwii^lttinl, Went, and Central Australia), 
hut also from other island* (the New Hflbridet, etc.) It 
in staled by the donor# Mr. It- Wahlotl, Sw^lish 
at Rabaul in the then German New Guinea, to have, 
ainee the been broacht together by purchase and 

on travels by the British doctor, Bolterl IhUfeine, of 
Adelaide The thtiQ Swedish L-unsui-geneml at Sidney, 
Mr. £?, von Gne?-- + who wife* inftmvnto) jn bringing mlioTiI 
the tnuifflltK 1 ", declarers it lu the fargost cthnographi. 
cal to] Lee lion that but i w far boiHa sent out of Australia. 

G. LINDWLOM. 

Cowries- C/, M.ts. 11H2. ii* 04, nnd prrrtOu- t&tf**' 
pondmCr. 

M,—From uiinni] QtKTV 4 tiaji in’Etl iniinhcr 
«f years of the use of in |hn northem 

part - of Nigeria. 1 have mine Eg much the stmit'^UrdilHiuip 
(y that reached by Mr. Verrier Ehrin in his int«rtitifig 
article upon their u» in Bastar Stalc. India, My exporL- 
enee almost exactly tabic* with llin enneluding remark 
that the oa^oeuition of the cowry 1 with Ik eurrwwyt its 
- gmwing rarity nnd iroportMW os a symbol of old time 

* . + # have given it . . . the sigmheanre of a magi v 

* L-hann wlneli is Mao vpry r useful its an uffuwneflt. 1 

Tle> a^-wwiation id the cowry with the tumiwy i» mo#t 
icn port licit. In Northern Nigeria cqwtiM are of two 
kinds, Lhe i-c/rmo or “ deaf ctwTy f (t.r. with no hale 
through it) and the tntti tc/o or * thn one with Otl eye H (t.e, 
OwiirtL rmlLirally in tfw water fnim wiiieh ctiwrii'* are 
obtained). Thn rurroiiey value of both kinds woa e^ual, 
hill the * deaf 1 eow r jy" w oe. and st ill i*, prefetretl by the 
■kvQte«S of lb various etilts who irinh to make ofTeringa 
ur give ihankri for I lie biftli of children* success on a 
joumoy, etc., to the local eliriTicn. 

Hi? Hausa t'UWry nnreeration differu uligiitly from III# 
tiumemtSsin now in u«e. The mart important difference, 
and on* tlusl JencU rionu" colour to lb theory that Hie 
cipwry repn.mUltM the eye. ia that every Hausa liumrfal, in 
the cowry numeral ioii + h prefiWi'd by the word ido or 
4 eyt>/ Otlier iliffeieneofl ue 11 ml the woni w tmnl 
for tweniy, flttitcad of the mriml isAurin, and ittnrju m iuwiI 
for a hnndroil, inwtetwl of dorr. 

I have enquired why oowriea are in variably umh| o>h 
oflaringa at the sJuiffieB or m payments to drumiDent or 
municiaiui performing a< tht^ various- ritea. surh sw the 
Bori: and reply in that, im wvm*w have now no 
monetary value (or hardly any except in tenall markets 
iiff the iM-alni tnukk hul have HtHI monetary d^itociatlaii, 
it is ohvicuiflly mueh ehea|wr to bo gcnorotia with i'Ow rien 
11 Liiii With threepence* nf tcnlliri 'of pennies. MVho/ 
enk^il one of my Hbusd infotmiJUit-+> ’ liAi ever mi a 
4 threepenny bit lying under a tree where you may iwo 
1 btfkvd ozld e^iwrica 1 ’ While I do not ffuggeaL tlust this 

givw the final eX plnnal ion of iho xw of 

cOWTica^ th^re la Ktirely *orn*thing attractive and humoa 
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in t ho idea tliut they are st ill us«4 ray much o» naughty 
child jiH t fi & button In Dm plnU' ul a chnrth fullin'tin a 
rather than waste a valuable threepenny bit livpi him 
by hia parents. P, a. HARRIS 

£fida. BrtiUh Ctimtrtt&tha. 

Cowry and Vulva again, if. Max lEUti, LHMh |£NU\ 4?. 

m JiiH, —Thin oarTBqporicleini^openwi m & misdate- 
ment, it L'iaw;. fa tit* hsliw tliiiix The ucivplcd 
fona of the mln^f i~. not a mail, but a wnmiut 
convinced bar will, etc. That Ur, Mtirrny 

Ni?t her-icLf the difficult ta.sk of paving it neptivi^ i.r. 
Umt a cowry wver equate* to u vulva i* no concern of 
mine r tlmt mHi- ha* hiihi to ilu t» u no oaniw ten 
me of obtithuivy. 

Recently a man t-anse IwFnre tna fur trial Oil u murder 
charge, In tlw open witnfw-bf)x wtoad a witne** ; a 
pagan woman, naked, except far a cord round her WAUt 
from which hung u -mall black atrmg fringe' covering the 
pudenda, but in the middle Of this black string fringe 
gleamed a.hLnglfl i.-utt-ry uhelJ —a Grange place to xtiv.k an 
vy* w even a 'Imlf-cludwl eye." (Mas. lEl4(i p uilliras 
Or. Murray regard* the vulva &* a hilf-riutfed eye. 

It hiu long i*een known that the Vulva is a protective 
against the evil eye., * * suffice it- to say that JuHt as 
h m other |>artN uf the Mediterranean am, the iL fig Fp 
4 hand so< ]Jim in Spain generally, if perhfij^ nOl invariably, 

1 to liikvf been a. nyiulad of Ihe vulva and to have &wn- 
' lially feminine imphraUtins ' ■ flild burgh, W. L M Max, 
IM2, 42). The crawmt associated, nr combined, with 
the " fig 1 L-i usi?d an a protection against the evil oye 
(|_HIldburgh r t,e, |. If ruiw rhr rroHceiit wcep com¬ 
bined not with i.l " jig r hut with ti c owry ^hell, no doitbl 
I>r. Mirny would cull it un eye, albeit a half-closed one, 

M D. \\\ JEFKRKVS, 

Bametvla, lirtifah Commons. 

The Impact of the; War on People? of Nun-European 
Culture. 

Sir, — From various tfoirroe*, ulforniat hui ho- 
guw Uf come in as to the tmpn^intyji mode by 
thf war OH poo plea of naii-Kurnpa&n cillfcllre. A t present 
there lh. little hut anecdote and oasuul t'orn'ersiitiort ; but 
it stiflkrtiht]v varied and ingenuous to justify the h&po 
Unfit Ihuso who are in n position to collect such oxpre*»ii 
of opinion* and l> i funn on estimate of thi-c impact nf 
an event Dftha kind on the mind* of por-^ iiiexporkwed 
m European history and political .-limition-, may think 
it worth while to do this ; not for iminiHlinte or in¬ 
opportune publication, but as eventual commentary. 
WMI1 throe mailers can lift iwiewftl a* o whole, Much 
is probably recorded already in the official rc[Kjrt.s of 
db«trirt eominy^fioucre, and will no doubt accessible 
to wnpetfint students in dw time. Bui thfrre are 
othem—settlers, hi tssicinaries, ajad of 

native Imt:p4- whfkSD co lit acid with nutivi^ urit difl’erenl, 
and i"ih> lerts til tenewting, 

Thw m not- thi- llrnt oeemnion udieli newi* nf worldw ide 
s ignihi'ani v I ms hwu traminiited from poople U> people, 
h-jtvjjLg its iniprr^ oil folk-memory T n* well at On local 
alFiriinl. I nwl only mention the conquests of Qyrnit 
and Urtrlut of Alexaniler and Pompey, uf the SAfOceufi 
and Lhe Rul never befori' lui^v I here been 

olwenvtw w* widely dispersed. fully aware of the 
historical eventa as they wetir, of w directly in tmtcill 
with a rfpCKttory of infornuitkm like the R*>yn] Acithro 
j.u>iuyioLi| IntHtilute. 

1 shall be phased to retvtve mith olwvvat ions, m they 
may occur, and to pjv^rm- ihoiri fur the eventual uw nif 
i-tLidcuEn of Urn iwjret of the diffusion of vultures. 

JOHN L. .MVHESi 

-1, Bedford Square. H\f, r . 1 P 


[Jfoveiiiber D^cenibcr. 1943. 

N utKer Flag and Chank Shell. CJ. Man, 1913. to. 

An axcellent pun! tp| to Ihe Egyptian jlag may 
bo ween in Uu? *urred aholl of Thrlia, nf 

which fkimnlt has given a full account in hiii 
1 Report i in the Murine Zoology ni < IklamandiiJ/ Its 
lir^-t rowrdvd \v*e w« wtdftr fp. 13| ; each hero in iho 
Jtama^'ntm mu I ilie Mnlmbli ami a had hin own magnificent 
uW’e-jtwpirLTig chunk w-hiL-h had its particular uame. just 
like the Hwordu id hikI; heroow a* the mythical Arthtur nf 
Britain with tl^ " Kxrftlihur p or the martyred Ali of iho 
Shin Mudima with hi* two-tongued + Dhu p | Kiqir 1 
(’ Maatftr of the noek^vertebrae ^ their legends fin? 
■iiitguJarly ainxilar. 

tb 1 nioHt noteworthy function of the cfcmJt, for our 
purptHKv m it* uBe for temple serving, lx?fure which it in 
ulwuy-i blown, to aummOQ both I he goda and the con^ 
gregation—mt frxact ih|ili valent of the Hng-hedsting 
re portCK 3 by Mr. Shropshire, It Lliii$ close connexion 
With religioLL-i rites tltat gav* it the reputation of being 
of groeu magical, ami evemuolly religinus. 
virtuw nnd brought aljoui its dully worship which was 
wdorfid by the BraJinut Kartm, a fwjHnk nf ritual detail. 
The formula of adoration u recordcni by (p P Sl!] 

and it n miraculous ociiidri^ ip. 23) : a sept of the 
fiaiuals fttioptnl if aa tlielr n>1em and it Eigurea in mauy 
ivs ii olivine, or all but divine, ohjwt, lit nil this |t 
outdtripped the pi 4j4Aj-j" Elag which never paaoed beyond 
lifting the symbol of divinity, perhaps tweanse of tlte 
more worldly, material t chu.riveter of the Egypt iatin, 
noEod hv Plato qh pybekwiafk, or p bu^Qfift^WiniC. 1 

G. D. HORNBLOWER, 


Th* Cradle of the Ind'O-Europeant, Cf. Mak. fi-l. 

.^[P F - I waa much interested in reodirig -Mr. 
Mmid'h paper iM.i.v. lEii;i p t4] ami fully ngreo 
with the flr*i few paragraph*. I am not 
huutiver, that he found tlie Aryan rrnilie. 
The majority of the naiimof animals that be cites come 
from Iftiiguagn's ^pi>kou in Europe, though -uimc qccw 
in Armenian, which ilori^i frens Phr? J gijm, which in 
turn eom^ from this continent. There are two except Joeih 
h< t hi.-, the niUUH^ for the bfiAVnr and Uu> henso. 

r.et i|M sUp^Mjci. for purposes of argument, lliat the 
midle wo« in the itoppae to the eaxt of the f!awpianr Tlt^ 
1X*VPT could never have esdsted h.-re. owing lo the lack 
i d troea p hut it may hav* occ-urrecl *>i\ the woodvd rtlopr>>i 
iif the miKunt-uina atx^v L o AMkahaL3 + r>r in the pnrk^land to 
the north of tho stepper, or among the foot-hiiU of 
Aftrhani.Htari, If the Avortan 6rtrrn ready moan* a 
1 m-L wer. wdiieli atwcntih doubtful, the early Iranian* ntay 
1 1 jla'i) 1 - kre^wEi it iri the Ju-.t - merit io i it^ L dtp'o, Hiniv their 
truditiouH bring them into Phreia from tin- region around 
Dalkh, 

It mcire likely that, like tin- kindred worda In 

Osetian and PeHsLan. /flmi moaot Homo ye]tow, or 
|h.t*^ibly brown, anlntoi, perliapn u linn, and bccaro*' 
appliotl to the !Heaver by these Aryans who entorwi 
northern b.urepe f junt On a raimdiun tlinwh, with a ro**c« 
pink breast., in called a robin, 

With regnrrl to the Imrae, I would nut lightly ignnre 
of Schrarlor, ndopt^il by Cltiltl^, that it 
originally nie,uit the- awift one, Thi* epithet wmihl not 
apply to tho lii'iiv[ly built hotm of the north Ettropoafl 
pJjv.n, The nntn roily hre^ln hommim. white 

llOTOe* have little practical value, except for draught 
purposes, in heavily timbered country. 

i lii^n' «=cem* to \yp nothing in this paper to contradict 
UlO possibility, first advanced by ^hmilrr, that the 
An an Imximgm were tirat spoken % thn inhabitant h nf 
the nieppon *rf I'urk^tan and BcHIth Ri^iu. 

HAROLD J. K, PEAKE. 
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Alfred Cort Haddon was a young man just entering his third year of Christ’s College 
at the time when Charles Darwin received his Hon* LL.D. It was Haddon's 
destinv by his wort to bring Anthropology to the status of an exact science based 
upon observation. 

He settled at Cambridge in 1893, after his famous Torres Straits expedition, and 
within the next thirty years the science, of which he was virtually sole exponent at 
the University, aehjcvwi its present honourable position, with a flourishing school 
sending out students to all parts of the world. 

This book sketches the life and works of a man who, himself a student of man, 
could say in the vigour of his old age: 

11 In the course of a somewhat long life and in going to and fro upon the earth 
and visiting many cities of men, l have learned the great lesson that one can prac¬ 
tically always rely upon the goodness of human nature.” 
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The isbnd-dwelkrs of MikkiJa in the New Hebrides archipelago of Melanesia are 
cannibals and have a mcgihihic dviKzatiou in which dolmens, monoliths and stone 
circles similar to, though rather smaller dun T those ot Stonehenge, Cannae and 
other monuments of the Bronze Age h Europe arc still being erected. Around 
these monuments is centred an elaborate religious ritual cycle. This book deals 
chiefly with the coral kite of Vao off the north-eastern coast of Malekuh, where 
this ritual cycle lasts fifteen years and revolves round the twin concepts o! re-birth 
aqrl the resulting life after death in a land of the dead situated in the crater ot 
an active volcano—a sort of Hades above ground, whence die ancestors keep a 
friendly eye on the living* or alternatively wreak vengeance on them if the proper 
observances are relaxed. 

The ritual is described in detail, as also die mythology which gives it sanction. The 
sacrificial animals are boars with artificially elongated tusb, which before sacrifice 
form the basis of a complicated currency. The natives are bold scanners, and have 
an unsurpassed dramatic sense expressed in songs and dances of great bcaury, 
many of which are here recorded. 

Though numbering no more than 450, with a language peculiar to themselves, 
die natives of this bbt have a complicated " class system " of kinship of a kind 
here for the first time described. Cannibalism* human sacrifice and warfare are 
organised on strictly ritual lines. They practise many forms of magic, and are 
skated m the drawing of highly specialized geometrical designs based on mytho¬ 
logical motives, a large number of which are here reproduced. 

The scope of this work, the result of the author's exhaustive and original research, 
is enormous, It will have a wide appeal to anthropologists and archjtologisB for 
whom it elucidates many knotty problems ; to sociologists for new light on the 
grovrth of social organization ; to psychologists for its penetrating analysis of 
mythological and religious concepts; to philologists and to students of primitive 
music 

Mr. Lay aid is an M,A. of King's College. Cambridge, and of New College, 
Oxford, a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute and a member of the 
Medical Section of the British Psychological Society. A pupil of the tare 
Dr. A. C. Haddon, he went ro Makkula with Dr. W. H. R Rivers, and bter 
studied psychology under tlic personal direction of Professor C. G. Jung. 
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